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THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER................+.+.+.....+ By Henry B. Clarke 
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HANDLING BIG SPINNAKERS ON SMALL BOATS ............. By L. Stauffer Oliver 








Care of your boat 
DOUBLY IMPORTANT TODAY 


0 fais HER you own one of the exciting new Chris-Crafts illu- 
! strated here or some other type or model, you are faced with the 
possibility of having to keep it . . . perhaps for years. Of critical 
importance, therefore, is the life of the engine. The simplest way to 
extend engine ‘life is to use the lubricants that Chris-Craft and other 
leading boat and engine builders use, recommend or approve...Texaco. 





Texaco Marine Motor Oil keeps marine engines clean, assuring full 
power and substantial fuel economy. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers everywhere will be happy to help you 
get the most out of your engine. Call on them freely. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT — TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 


— FRED ALLEN every Sunday METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- 
i Night. See your local news- casts of great operas every Saturday. See 
paper for time and station. your local newspaper for time and station. | 
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MARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





ee eee eke a a 
try Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. $4.00 a ye" 
rcond-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under-the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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1D) uric the first World War the entire 
engineering and production facilities of Kermath were engaged 
in serving the armed forces of the United States and its allies. 
Today these facilities, expanded and increased many, many fold 


since 1918, are again 100% devoted to Government requirements UNITED STATES 
and essential civilian services. They will continue to serve these VICTORY MEDAL 
national needs for the duration. : 1918 
Kermath engines established outstanding records for reliability : 
ie ; i : Awarded to all who served in 
and precision design in the previous war. Today they are contin- the armed forces of the United 
uing to acquit themselves on the States during the last War. 


work fronts and war fronts of the 

26 United Nations . . . putting into service on the world’s 
waterways the engineering advancements and improvements 
that Kermath has pioneered in the intervening years. Whether 
it is in the armed services of the Netherlands East Indies, in 
Britain’s Navy and R. A. F., in our own two-ocean Fleet— 
Kermath engines are providing that extra stamina, speed and 
‘power in high speed torpedo craft, aviation crash boats and 
mosquito fleet squadrons. 








Kermath Marine Engines—both gasoline and Diesel—are 
likewise employed in countless vital commercial and work 
boat assignments . . . serving the day-in, day-out demands of 
on-the-job fitness and current emergency requirements with 
equal efficiency and distinction. 


Where economy, dependable operation and superior perfor- 
mance count in marine operation—you can count on Kermath. 


We ask your indulgence, as a Kermath user, should your needs 
for service, parts, or accessories meet with delay. It’s a case 
of “all-out” effort on our part to match present demands, 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit 








NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., 8-10 W. 13TH STREET @ BALTIMORE THE MORTON & LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET @ 
MIAMI: J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 N. W. SEVENTH AVENUE @ LONG BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS @ BOSTON: THOS. T. 
PARKER, INC., 961 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANUFACTURING CO., 437-39 ARCH ST. @ NEW 
ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE SUPPLY, 2830 CANAL STREET @ CANADIAN FACTORY: 619 KING STREET W., TORONTO, ONT. 
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GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES e 25 TO 500 HORSEPOWER 
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While Chris-Craft factories are working for Victory—‘‘going great 
guns” building boats for the Army and Navy—you can get delivery 
of your new Chris-Craft Runabout, Utility Boat, Express Cruiser or 
Cruiser, from dealer stocks. If you are not acquainted with the 
Chris-Craft Dealer near you, write direct to the factory and we'll 
Economical, sure-footed new 16-ft. Special Chris-Craft have him deliver, without charge or obligation, our new 48-page 
Rt se en ee book in full color showing all the new Chris-Craft models. 


Priced from $995. 
SEE YOUR CHRIS-CRAFT DEALER 


You'll enjoy meeting the Chris-Craft Dealer, who is the expert 
on new boats and servicing, too, in your community. He will 
cooperate in every way in your selection of a new Chris-Craft, 
or in solving any boating problem. See him today. Buy now! 





New 26-ft. DeLuxe Enclosed Cruiser with Dinette. a 
Living quarters for 4. Economical to operate. Speeds 
to 21 m.p.h. Priced from $2445, 


Easy handling, rugged new 32-ft. DeLuxe Enclosed 
Cruiser with private accommodations for two couples. 
Strikingly beautiful. Speeds to 22 m.p.b. Priced from 


$4490. All prices f.0.b. factory subject 


to change without notice 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION e¢ 402 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Roaring to the attack with the U. S. Navy’s Stinger Fleet of hard-hitting PT 
boats, Auxiliary Power plants by Lawrance do their part to insure dependable 
electrical power for the auxiliary equipment so vital to modern warfare. Pro- 
The Le pane viding instant action at the touch of a button, Lawrance Auxiliary Power 
Plant, Medd 03, pai goed eliminates the danger of battery failure at a critical moment. Its light weight, 


180 pounds. Its nearest water-cooled compact design means more room for 
equivalent weighs 600 pounds. The essential battle accessories. America’s 
mal coutinuens power output of 5 armadas of sea and air today depen on 
KW, a maximum overload capacity Lawrance for the power to“Get up andGo”. 


of 74 KW. Length is 3114", width 
14”, height 26". LINDEN + NEW JERSEY + U.S. A. ENGINEERING ano RESEARCH CORP, 






















YACHTING Il MAF 





ROBERT HEARD HALE © 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE— MURRAY HILL 3-7740 


YACHTS 


SELECTED 
TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 














AVAILABLE ON CHESAPEAKE BAY AVAILABLE ON THE GREAT LAKES 








































(APPROXIMATE DIMENSIONS SHOWN) — (APPROXIMATE DIMENSIONS SHOWN) ree’ 

No. 330—1938 34’ x 23’x7’ x 5’ Keel Cruising Sloop. Auxiliary.......... $3325 No. 875—1938 27’x21’x 6’ x4’ Keel Racing Sloop. No engine.......... $2200 
No. 167—1934 37’x34’x 11’ x 4’ C.B. Cruising Sloop. Auxiliary......... $3675 No. 551—1910 33’ x 25’ x 9’ x 5’ Keel Cruising Sloop: Auxiliary......... $3500 
No. 655—1935 45'x34’x 11’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Cutter. Auxiliary. ......$10,000 No. 806—1939 36’ x 26’ x 9’ x 5’ Keel Cruising Sloop. Auxiliary.......... $6000 
No. 872—1931 45’ x 32’ x 9’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Sloop. Auxiliary......... $6000 No. 893—1934 37’ x 23’ x 6’ x 5’ Keel Racing Sloop. No Engine.......... $2500 
No. 767—1930 47’ x32’ x 12’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Cutter. Auxiliary........ $6500 No. 894—1936 45’ x 33’ x 11’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Sloop. Auxiliary...... $11,500 
No. 843—1927 36’x32’x 11’ x 4’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $3850 No.780—1913 53’x34’x 10’ x7’ Keel Racing Sloop. No Engine......... $2200 
No. 619—1934 36’ x 28’ x 10’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $4000 No. 146—1926 37’ x 29’ x 10’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $3500 
No. 668—1935 40’ x 32’ x 12’ x 4’ C.B. Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $3325 No. 817—1929 43’x 33’ x 12’x 4’ C.B. Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $4925 
No. 417—1929 44’ x32’ x 12’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $5000 No. 891—1925 43’x33’x 11'x7’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $5475 
No. 328—1933 48’ x 34’ x 12’ x 5’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary. . .. $12,500 No. 117—1925 43’ x32’ x 12’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary...... $5000 
No. 335—1930 53’ x 44’ x 13’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Schooner. Auxiliary..... . $6000 No. 873—1930 30’ x 26’x 9’ x 4’ Keel Cruising Ketch. Auxiliary.......... $2500 
No. 698—1932 33’ x 23’x 9’ x 3’ C.B. Cruising Yawl. Auxiliary........... $2750 °* No.419—1938 31’x34’ x 8’ x 4’ Keel Cruising Yawl. Auxiliary.......... $2200 
No. 776—1931 58’ x 40’ x 15’ x 5’ Keel Cruising Ketch. Auxiliary...... $10,000 No. 854—1934 41'x37’x 12’ x7’ Keel Cruising Ketch. Auxiliary......... $7500 
No. 640—1917 59’ x 40’ x 14’ x 8’ Keel Cruising Yawl. Auxiliary.......... Offer No. 905—1929 43’ x 36’ x 12’ x 4’ C.B. Cruising Ketch. Auxiliary......... $3500 
No. 761—1916 60’ x 40’ x 15’ x 5’ C.B. Cruising Yawl.........06- . .-$4000 


No. 848—1913 65’ x 50’ x 15’ x 6’ Keel Cruising Yawl........+.+00- $5500 SMALL MARCONI: MARCONI SLOOP 
— — 


SWEDISH-BUILT 
DIESEL MOTOR SAILER 





A fast and smart sailer. Ready to take 
20’ Marconi sloop built in 1933. Single- | you on a week-end or a two weeks 


hander. Sleeps two. One ‘cylinderKer- — cruise. A copy of a survey made in June 
math motor. Ratsey sails two years old. 
Practically a brand new boat. Built in Sweden in 1938. Designed especially for Fast in light airs and good sea boat. 


rough weather. An adaptation of a Swedish coast guard boat used for patrol in the Well constructed; copper fastened. 6’ ‘ 

North Sea. Approximate dimensions 42.6’ x 35.8’ x 11.85’ x 4.26’. Boat and engine sailing pram and other equipment in- wo; outboard motor. More details gladly 
: F . . “saben cluded. $900 for immediate sale. furnished. 

have had very little use and the best of care. Buda-Lanova Marine Diesel of 55-70 ee iguitees tenes seat 


horsepower with 3.5 to 1 reduction gear. Long cruising radius. Sleeps seven—two in ABLE Si@0r MOTOR SAILER 


forecastle, three in main cabin, two in after stateroom. Keel of Swedish oak. Heavy 


1940 will tell you just how good she is. 
Permanent backstay; 1938 sails; sleeps 


Well-built and Atkins designed motor 
sailer has had exceptionally fine 
care. Built in, 1932. Approximate 
dimensions: 36’ x 35’ x 11%’ x 
4Y2'. Seaworthy type. Outside and 
inside ballast total four to five tons. 
Powered with 6-cylinder Lathrop 
motor turning a 24” x 24” wheel 
through a 22-1 reduction gear. A 
6’ mechanical blower operates on 
propeller shaft. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for six including one double 
stateroom. Ample tank capacities. A 
really fine boat of this type. Full 
cruising equipment except linen, 
blankets and dishes. Additional de- 
tails gladly furnished. 


lead keel attached to wood keel. Stem and sternpost of curved grown Swedish oak. 
Heavy double frames of curved grown Swedish ock with steamed oak frames be- 
tween them. Around the motor all frames are double and curved grown. Floors of 
Swedish oak at each grown frame, 8’ high. Cabin flooring covered with heavy 
linoleum. Covering board of Polish oak. Planking carvel, of 14%4’’ Polish oak. Fastenings 
copper rivets with copper washers. Vertical knees of galvanized wrought steel fixed 
to frames, beam shelves and beams by galvanized bolts. Horizontal knees of oak at 
each whole beam and fixed to beam shelves and beams by copper rivets. Deck of 2” 
x 1%’ Oregon pine. Self-bailing cockpit covered with copper plate. Large brass 
scuppers. Hull built in four water-tight compartments and designed especially to main- 
tain speed in rough water. Stainless steel galley and sink. Electric lighting and connec- 
tions throughout. Delco-Remy generator. Radio direction finder; telephone; com- 
pensating binnacle; spherical compass; blinker system; Shipmate coal stove and 2 
burner Primus; Bendix vacuum control gear. Other equipment included. Finest con- 
struction throughout. Further details will be furnished. 
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Bc “oP ARKMAN & STEPHENS " £** 4s 


Appraisals INCORPORATED NEW YORK 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance = VAnderbilt 6-2325 




















No. Y¥-9190 — FOR SALE — Eleo cruiser, 30’ 9” 
x 9 4” x 2’ 5’’, built in 1939. An economical boat to 
run, in keeping with the times. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, ig 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


No. Y-9189 — FOR SALE - a Specially built Elco 
cruiser, 44’ 5” x 11’ 9” x 2’ 11”, with ao 
commodations for six. Well maintained. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York, 





No. Y-8550— FOR SALE — Auxiliary Marconi 
yawl, 34’ 4” x 25’ 5” x 9’ 9” x 5S’ 2”, built from de- 
signs by Alden. Two berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, lavatory and galley. 8’ pram dinghy can 

carried on cabin trunk. O-Two System, Ship- 
mate fireplace. New running rigging 1942. For sale 
as owner, an experienced cruising man, has been 
called to active duty in the navy. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-7400— FOR SALE — Week Ender sloop, built 
No. Y-7484— FOR SUMMER CHARTER — Topsail by Lawley from our hoe. bee berths in main cabin, 
pag a 2” x 29’ x 9 8” x 5’ 10”, built by Julius Poeter- double stateroom, lavatory. Comfortable cockpit. 
Main cabin and double stateroom. SPARKMAN & SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. New York. 
wer Seeesie alien 

















) NEW YORK BOSTON 
| 545 Fifth Avenue Sohn G. Alden 131 State Street 
| VAnderbilt 6-3636 CAPitol 9480 
Design Brokerage Insurance 











@ You've heard the expression ‘‘a lot of boat for the 
money.’’ Well, here she Her overall length is only 32’ 
and she draws about 5’. She has all the accommodations of 
a 40-footer including a double stateroom, and powerful 
Gray motor. For further details concerning price, etc. 
Refer to File 598. 












& There are very few small shoal draft auxiliaries on the market 
— use of the fact that this type can be used in shoal waters, 
ans if, and in general close to the shore. Boats of this type are not 
. oe to naval restrictions and can sail in waters where it 
om | be impossible for enemy submarines to o ite. We can 
pal or sale a few small yachts —, to the above at reason- 
ond prices. The yawl shown “here designed by John Alden 
and measures 34/ 6” x 27’ 2" x Il’ and draws 3) 6” with the 
board up. She tha 4 and ie. as a Scripps engine almost new. She 
is extremely erable and if you are looking for a yacht of this 


e The attractive cruising racing yaw! shown shove is well tl worth 
your consideration. She was built in 1940 and is unusually well 
equipped with light sails and cruising gear. She is of a size which 
is easy to handle and to maintain. It requires very little effort to 
take her out for a short sail and at the same time she is fast and a 
very lively boat. She is 35’ x 25’ x 8’ 6’”’ x 5’ 3’’. The owner is not 
= a — on to » able to use this boat and will sell for a very 
price. This is an — offering and for further in- 
ionuniien Prefer to File 4329 
type Refer to File 


<€« © This smart comfortable ea schooner is in fine 
condition and very fully equi eppet 3 Her motor and sails 
are nearly new. Dimensions x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 4’. She 
has wide decks and high bulwarks and Is offered for sale 
at an attractively low figure. Refer to File 248. 
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COX & STEVENS 


Oo 2 QR: Ae - 
11 BROADWAY:NEW YORK TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-7050 


CABLE-BROKERAGE 








O. 7976-Y —FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 
Diesel powered houseboat. Has been maintained 
in excellent condition. Inspectable in New York. 


O. 8277-Y — FOR SALE— One of the newest Mathis house- 
boat cruisers. Diesel motors. Exceptionally roomy. Now in 
Florida waters. 


nun ee er ‘ee 
} ‘ oni 





O. 6245-Y—FOR SALE— 42’ o.a. Diesel 
powered motor sailer. Very attractively ar- 
ranged and in excellent condition. Fully equipped. 
Priced to sell. 


O. 6201-Y— FOR SALE— 60’ o.a. Auxiliary N2 5495-Y — FOR SALE — 80 o.a. Diesel powered racing 

ocean-going schooner, finest materials, built by and cruising yawl. Composite construction, good accom- 
Nevins. Planking, deck and trim of teak. Unusually modations in natural wood paneled throughout. This yacht in 
good racing record. splendid condition, very fast, quite reasonably priced. 


LDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone HUBbard 2910 














YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 
and Marine Insurance 
1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YACHT BROKERS NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

















No. 2010— FOR SALE— Attractive 42’ twin-screw Geiger designed 
cruiser, built in 1938, with Kermath reduction gear motors, new 1941. 
Splendid accommodations for four in owner’s party and one crew. Many 
extras including Lux fire system. For further particulars, communicate with 





No, 4934 — One of the roomiest shoal draft No. 5103 — 1941 coastwise cruiser, 36’ 5’ x 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
30’ auxiliaries available. Sleeps five. Galley 26’ x 9’ 9’. Stateroom forward. Delivered 
aft. New boat in 1938. Avent, 1941. Substantial discount. 

be Si] 








No. 1237— FOR SALE — 38’ Messints sedan cruiser, powered with 
Kermath reduction gear motors. Splendid accommodations for four or five. 








No. 5099— FOR SALE — Ideal cruising 
ons 5 two. One of the popular Eastward 


i937 At by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 
Built bj ag "and well ‘Duilt. a 20" = 


No. 4635 — FOR SALE — Smart and well 
cared for little yawl, 30’ 0.a. Full headroom. 
Three berths. Good galley. Very roomy 
cabin. Enclosed toilet room. Separate engine 
compartment. 











Many extras including Lux fire system. Boat in beautiful condition. For 
further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| “Miami, Florida 
‘HE MIAMI HEADQUARTERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
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YACHT BROKER 





For FLORIDA SALE and rae ~~ sailer - are 
ing at has proven her sea- 

CHARTER worthiness and sailing ability 

by taking her owner to PERU and back, most enjoyably. Here is 60 feet of splendid 
ship construction, designed by Tiffany. She has 2”’ yellow pine planking, screw 
fastened, and three water-tight bulkheads. She has a large cruising radius and is 
wonderfully economical to operate due to her two 100 h.p. Superior Diese! reduc- 
tion gear engines and her sails that really justify their existence. The photo- 
electric automatic pilot is a fine extra that has been added since her purchase. 

The enclosed deckhouse is most comfortable and the large after deck, with its 
attractive furniture, invites you to relax. (Incidentally, under the after deck is a 
tremendous lazarette.) 

Everything, including the sails, is in good condition. She has always had a com- 
petent captain aboard and shows the benefit of it. You couldn't possibly get a 
smarter motor sailer to take to the most exclusive yacht clubs. Below, she has two 
luxurious double staterooms, one toilet and shower. Crew's quarters for two are 
forward, as is also the well-planned galley where there is an electric refrigerator, 
a Shipmate gas stove and endless stowage space. H. Marshall Oliver will promptly 
answer your questions. 


H. MARSHALL OLIVER 


Tel.: Miami 3-6244-5 


Cable: Olivership 
SHIP BROKER 








TWIN DIESEL CRUISER for SALE 


ARE YOU A MAN who appreciates seaworthiness plus beauty in a yacht? 
Well, here is a 79’ ship that was carefully put together in Sweden with 2’’ mahog- 
any planking, oak frames and teak decks. In 1940 two new Superior 170 h.p. 
reduction gear diesel engines were installed and the yacht gone over from stem 
to stern. Those economical diesels give her a cruising speed of 12 miles, top 16, 
She has a large cruising radius— 1,000 gallons of fuel, 1,000 gallons of water. 

She sleeps six in the owner's party: there are two double and two single state- 
rooms, two toilets, two baths, two showers. Large crew's quarters are forward and 
so is the galley equipped with electric refrigerator, Shipmate gas stove, hot water 
heater. There is a forward dining saloon, and just aft of the pilot house is a very 
comfortable open deck lounge. 

The extras include a ship-to-shore telephone, a 110 v. system, Edison batteries, 
a heating plant, and two tenders, one with power. For supplementary information, 
consult H. Marshall Oliver. 


COMPLETE LISTING OF AVAILABLE HOUSEBOATS AND CRUISERS OF ALL SIZES 

















The Newest of the Twin Screw 


54-FOOT A.C.F. MOTOR YACHT 


Power: twin 175 Hall-Scotts, very fast. Condition unusually 
good. Always kept like new. Two double staterooms, 
connecting bath, large deck house and dining saloon. Will 
stand rigid inspection. 








38-FOOT DOUBLE CABIN MATTHEWS 


This yacht was used very little and is in the very 
best possible condition. Sterling Petrel engine. 
Beautifully equipped. 


C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 
Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance 


SHOW ROOMS: 
Hampton, Virginia 





OFFICE: 
Deal Building, Newport News, Virginia 

















250 PARK AVE. T A MM “iy NEW YORK 


YACHT BROKERS INCORPORATED 
MARINE INSURANCE ELDORADO 5-6850 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


SOUTHERN YACHTING 


We have available for charter a fine selection 
of Houseboats, and Diesel and gasoline pow- 
ered cruisers which are especially suitable 
for Florida cruising. 


Regardless of the size or type you have in 
mind or the duration of your contemplated 
charter, we will be pleased to consult with 
you. 


$¢¢ ¢t g& 


We can also offer for sale a num- 
ber of interesting Houseboats and 
Cruisers in a wide range of sizes 
and types. If you contemplate 
purchasing during the winter sea- 
son or for use next summer, we 
welcome your inquiries. 
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FOR SALE 


Well known Class "R” 
racing yacht “Ardelle.” 
Owner has purchased 
larger yacht. Is in per- 
fect condition and has 
complete inventory of 
racing sails. Entirely re- 
rigged with new mast 
and stainless steel 
streamlined rod _ rig- 
ging in 1939. (Story 
in November YACHT- 
ING.) Winner Great 
Lakes Championship 
1940. Located at 
Chicago. 


| 





FOR SALE—Very fast, comfortable auxiliary yawl, 44’ 3’ x 31’ 6” x 11’ 4” x 6’ 6”. Designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes, and built in 1940. Finest materials and construction, Everdur fastened throughout. 
Double stateroom, two berths in main cabin, toilet room. Berth and toilet for hand forward. Galley 
in semi-doghouse. Gray 4-22 with 2:1 reduction gear, located under galley floor, gives cruising speed 
of seven miles with Hyde feathering propeller on center. All tanks and piping of copper. Is exception- 
ally well equipped—in fact, there is nothing else to buy. Herreshoff steering gear. Kenyon speedome- 
ter. Built-in C-O-Two fire extinguisher. Bludworth direction finder. Fifteen Merriman winches, including 


FOR SALE—<Auxiliary knockabout schooner, jib-headed main, gaff-rigged foresail. 
Designed by Eldredge & Mcinnis. New Gray 4-40, 11:1 reduction gear gives 7! miles 
cruising speed. This yacht is in excellent condition as the owner had it completely over- 
hauled last winter, both above and below decks, at considerable expense. Is exception- 
ally well equipped, including built-in C-O-Two fire extinguisher, Kelvin-White spherical 























































































two geared and three reel type. Truloc fittings on all standing rigging. Halliards wire and linen. All —w Willis pressure alcohol inven new mner spring mersameoniese Hyde ee blade feath- : 
sheets of linen. Lifelines. Dinghy and special life-raft fitted to cabin house. Floodlights. Completely ering propeller, new Delco batteries last year. Complete inventory of sails in good condi- : 
equipped with racing and cruising sails by Prescott Wilson, all in excellent condition. Has fine racing tion. Sleeps five aft, with berth and toilet for hand forward. This yacht needs only a coat ; 
record, but is comfortable and easily handled. Located at Chicago. of paint and varnish to be in commission. Is located on Lake Michigan. 5 
ROBERT A. HAYNIE . 30 WEST WASHINGTON STREET . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a 
Bes, 
) ‘ie ? 
A) iL 'D) DI ) 
CHARLES My BLY et NS (( 
si ancirécrs | YACHT BROKERS WINTHROP L. WARNER 
- ea aes e 
ceed. iat SEPT E'S Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
No. 3753 — FOR SALE — 
TGlahéiee Cacle-Cnalc MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Cruiser with 95 h.p. en- 
gines. Built 1940. Two fine No. 2236 —- Desirable aff rig cruising No. 3867 — Marconi cutter, 32’ 1” x 26’ 6” 
double staterooms and con- schooner, 54’ x 38’ x 12’ 5” x 7’ 3". Accom- x 9’ 7” x 4’ 10’. Designed by Alden, built 
veréible loukwe in deck- modates six and crew of two. Chrysler 6-70 1932. Kermath 4-25 motor. Accommodates 
ng reduction gear motor. Well equipped and in four. Lead keel, hollow spar, stainless rigging, 
house ee nee a ao . good condition. roller reefing on jib and main. A good buy. 
venient galley forward. Two : é 
lavatories. Maintained in “3 Fes 22" res er Necerl eee- No, 3791 — 39’ Wheeler sedan rules, built 
tip-top condition. Will be Kermath motor. Accommodates two to four. Lia Be ia motores. Accom: 
delivered fully painted in Full headroom. New working sails, Genoa aia ginger 
the Spring and Spinnaker 1941. Fine condition, attrac- | No. 3517— Shuman ‘ Flagie Hander”’ yawl, 
. tive price. 35’ x 25’ 1" x Ax xs 53 mg eu by in. > 
Graves, Inc., . Gray Sea Scout motor 
" “- Py ae Te + “B eu sloop... — yin ra Accommodates four. Reasonably priced. 
> aggre a Accommodates three. No, Fi bet Marconi sloop, 28 x 22 6" x - 
fea ae : , o. — 30’ Baltzer cruiser, built 1939. 4 Furnans design, built erma' 
No. 4014 z FOR SALE — Huckins 40 Kermath 6-75 motor. Accommodates four. motor. One double berth forward, two berths 
cruiser, built in 1936 and powered with Galley located aft. Has had moderate use main cabin. Headroom 5’ 11’. A fine small 
twin Kermaths. Fine accommodations and is in A-1 condition throughout. Priced cruising auxiliary, well caipaee and kept. 
for six people. Large lavatory and to sell. Low price. 
galley. This would make an ideal boat 
for Coast Guard Patrol on inshore patrol. 
She is fast and economical in operation. 
powered with twin Gray Diesels. Built in 
1940. This is one of the most popular NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS | 
models Elco ever built. Two fine large 
double staterooms. Two lavatories. 21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Digby 4-9257 1 
Shower bath for owner. Very large deck- d 
house. Elaborately furnished, beautifully 1 
equipped and in perfect condition. 
' 
: 
\ 
No. 4640—FOR SALE— j 
Matthews 46’ Sedan powered 1 
with twin Chrysler Royal P 
Eights. Built in 1940. Sleeps six 
and one in crew. Excellent c 
equipment. Shower bath, hot Y 
vain ae ce ee No. 3519 — FOR SALE — 68’ T. S. Diesel crui 1938. Has spl aid m 
i i lo. _ ° cruiser, new las splen accom- 
Sonar’ — naeaba: ations, attractively furnished and in n Florida. 
YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
ee 
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TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 





Our Miami, Fla., Office in Charge 
of Daniel Mathews, 44 Columbus 
Hotel Arcade. Tel. 2-2247 











Represented, DETROIT 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


MIAMI 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 





CHARTERS ARRANGED 
SOUTHERN WATERS 
EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 











LOS ANGELES 











MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC. 


Naval Architects 


% W. E. ABRAMS SHIPYARD 
HALESITE, HUNTINGTON, L. I., PHONE HUNTINGTON 594 











WANTED 


LIBERTY 12-CYLINDER MOTOR wanted 
for use as spare parts. Need not be in 
perfect condition. State price. Write Box 
No. 305, care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


26’ Richardson, Gray 6-40 Motor. 
Sleeps 4, full headroom throughout. 
Fully equipped and in beautiful con- 
dition. $900.00. Dr. A. C. Burton, 
514 Hayden St., Saginaw, Michigan. 

















Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


JOHN H. WELLS, INc. 


444 Madison Avenue = New York City 


We have complete 
listings of all yachts available. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


Viswat Mucha mo Marine Engineers 
Yacht Brokers _ Wine . Ser 





IF Your dsoat IS 
or ‘4 oe OR em fe 4 


YACHTING prints its Classified Advertising Rates and the units of space 
available below. Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photo- 
graph of any size, a glossy print if possible but not a negative (this will be 
returned on request), and supply us with the words for the text. Please 
enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to your yacht 
broker, to you direct, or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to 
you soon as received (no extra charge for this service). 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 


Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates include notices of USED boats 
for sale, for charter or wanted, USED engines or other USED equipment for sale or wanted, 
help or positions wanted, etc. 


Small Units : 
lcolumn x1” — no illustration (minimum space).............0.e0005 *$ 6.50 
emesis 096" no illustration. ¢... o.'csoc ace ccs vctescdccedenccecs 9.50 
IN MR: |<< SUN SURMEP END on es cies soo 06 6 ob co 6 ee ec senses vase 12.50 


* Special rate for ‘‘ Position Wanted’ notices $5.00, this space only 
Illustrated Units 


lcolumn x 114” — including cost of cut........0.ccecccececececcceeess $12.25 
lcolumn x2" — including cost of cut..........ccccccvescccceecceecs 15.00 
Kecolumn x 214” — including cost of cut............cccccccsccccscccecs 18.00 
Icolumn x3” — including cost of cut..........ccccccecccecesccecees 21.00 
Icolumn x 314” — including cost of cut............c.ecceccecccececces 24.00 
Reolumn x4” — including cost of cut............0.sscceccseccccvece 27.00 
2 columns x 114” — including cost of cUt..........0.ccceceecuceceuceeee 21.00 
Reolumn x2”. — including cost of cut............csscceececceccceees 27.00 
Larger Illustrated Units 

Ye Page—2 "x 534” — including cost of cut............0..eeeeeeeee $ 30.00 
% Page — 434" x 254” — including cost of cut.............cceceeevees 30.00 
Vs Page — 414" x 534” — including cost’ of cut... 0... ccc cece eccccees 50.00 
Y% Page — 856" x 254” — including cost of cut............ccceeeeeeeee 50.00 
Vy Page — 416"x 114)" — SR TE OE Sek es Ov bs an wee dee 90.00 
Vy Page — 854" x 514’ — including cost of cut.........e.eseceeeeceeee 90.00 

e —856"”x 11K" — including cost of cut........6.cseeeeceeseeees 165.00 


Fassified Advertising Is Payable Upon Insertion. Please Forward Remittance with 
: t Advertisement. Forms Close the Seventh of the Month Preceding Publication. 


e 205 East 42nd Street 
He New York City, N. Y. 








i a 










































BRAND NEW — and at a 
BIG DISCOUNT 


The latest of the ‘‘Rascals’’ —A j 
Hubbard South Coast Star, sister F 
to those sweeping first three places 
in the World Championship. Has 
special flexible rig fittings now 
unavailable — all stainless steel 
rigging — arrangement of fittings 
combines proved experience of 
builder and owner. Hull can be 
purchased alone or complete with 
rig and sails. Boat now in New York. 


Lack of former time for 
sailing is my misfortune and 
your good luck—for, both 
boat and price are right! 


FRANK E. CAMPBELL —// 


1076 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
or any broker 
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waters. 


Also 


GALLANT—65’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 


Have you always cruised in July or 
August? Why not try May, June, 
September, October? Early and late 
months have their charm in these 


SARACEN—50’ x 32’ Aux. Yawl 


MAYFLOWER—95’ x 19’ Power Yacht 
BLACK HAWK—63’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 


CHARTER ano SALE = 
HOWARD REED - BOOTHBAY HARBOR =. 























GRAY GHOST 


41’ x 11’ x 5’ Crusailer designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens and built by Davis in 1938. 
Excellent condition thruouvt. Motor just over- 
hauled. Sail inventory includes spinnaker, 
genoa, reaching jib and mizzen staysail. Halli- 
crafter telephone and direction finder, Lux 
system and many extras. $10,000. Write: 
Cc. T. DE PUY, 634 Lexington Avenue, 
Rochester, New York 





STAR 
“Andiamo V” 


De luxe Hub- 
bard Star built 
in fall of 1939. 
Perfect racing 
condition with : 

finest equipment. A proven boat with 
excellent racing record in East. Might 
arrange for free delivery depending upon 
distance. On display at Purdy Boat Com- 
pany in Port Washington, N. Y. For 
details write Box No. 304, care YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























For Sale 
1940 CUSTOM STAR 


Hull by Parkman. Flex. single spreader ri 

by Hubbard's So. Coast Co. Stainless stee 
tangs. Tru-loc. Custom chrome-plated fittings 
of aluminum and bronze. Spruce frames and 
deck. Mahogany cover, boards and trim. 
Two excellent suits of new sails by Nye and 
Ratsey. New fitted cover. Packard trailer. 
A very light and fast boat in new condi- 
tion. Price $900.00. Box Number 300, care 
ie satan 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 


For Sale 


Bronze, double purchase anchor windlass 
with winch head, similar Willis P-770, and 
240 ft. %%”’ stainless 6 x 19 cable. K. B. N., 
761 Maple Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 











FOR SALE 


SLOOP — Auxiliary cabin 26’ x 8’ 4” x 
4’. Designed by Eldredge-McInnis. Built 
1937. Powered 25-HP Kermath. Ship- 
mate range, refrigerator, toilet, dinghy. 
Excellent cruising boat. $2,400. 


KARR PARKER 
75-81 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















PRINTS AND BOOKS 


A selection of framed clipper ships by 
Currier & Ives, steamboats and sailing 
ships. Also deluxe nautical books by Marine 
Museum of Salem, Mass., Chatterton and 
many others. All in good condition. When 
writing please list the titles you are seeking. 
Box 302, care Yacutinc, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

38-ft. Matthews, 1941 Model B 
De Luxe. Hot and cold running 
water, shower bath; sleeps five. 
Twin-screw. Very complete equip- 
ment. Perfect condition. Box No. 
301, care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 




















* * YACHT SAILS x x 

EGYPTIAN SAILCLOTH used mainsails and jibs 

for STAR, ATLANTIC and larger class boats. Also 

bs, fib topsails and quadrilaterals from yachts 

ERPRISE and RANGER. Satisfaction or 

money refunded. 

R. TOBIN & SON 

349 West 12th Street New Yerk City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-6453 


FOR SALE 
Richardson 26’ x 8’ 6” cabin cruis- 
er, new July 1940. Fine condition, 
many extras, $2250. 

H. W. BENEDICT 
RD. 2, troy, WY. 

















BOAT YARD WANTED 


Interested in setting up or purchasing a 
small boat yard on some inland lake in the 
United States where there might be a de- 
mand for building on a small scale, extensive 
repairing, sales, service and storage. Write 
Box No. 303, care Yacutinc, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














WILL SWAP 


I will swap my Atlantic class sloop in 
A-1 racing condition for “S” class or 
similar cabin sloop. Write Box 3-9, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














YACHTING 


You read about it last month— 


You've heard yachtsmen discuss it — 


Here Jt Js! 


The NEW 
“YACHTSMEN’S SWAP CHEST” 


And YOU, like the boat owners whose ads appear 
on the facing page, undoubtedly have accumulated a 
considerable quantity of extra marine equipment, ac- 
cessories and gadgets — things that are not in active 
service on your boat today. Whether you have a spare 
fog bell, an undersized anchor, a too-large halliard 
winch, an idle electric bilge pump, or a gimbal rack 
for highball glasses, it might be useful to a brother 
skipper. Would you not swap it gladly with some 
yachtsman somewhere — if you could find him — for 
a gadget of more immediate purpose? 

You can find him. YACHTING Magazine now 
gives you a “bulletin board” or “show window” of 
national prominence — its monthly feature, the 
“Yachtsmen’s Swap Chest.” In these columns you 
may “post” your own notices listing items you have 
and seeking others in trade — you may “window 
shop” for needed equipment for your boat. YACHT- 
ING’s only functions in this service are to provide 
the “exchange” or “clearing house” through which 
you may meet other owners in your own and other 
localities — to handle and forward mail inquiries as 
received. You do the rest. 

Trading is a tradition of the sea as old as ships 
themselves. YACHTING guarantees that you will not 
fail to find the ““Yachtsmen’s Swap Chest” interesting 
and helpful — perhaps indispensable. Use the “Swap 
Chest.” Be a successful “swapper.” It’s fun! 

YACHTING takes this opportunity to express 
its gratitude to those readers who responded s0 
promptly to the February “Swap Chest” announce- 
ment, as evidenced by their many “swaps” printed 
opposite. But the more listings we can print, the more 
chance you and other yachtsmen have of finding what 
you need. Come one, come all! 

The cost? Only 8¢ a word in America’s leading 
boating publication! It’s easy to order your ow! 
“Swap Chest” ad — you'll find complete instructions 
opposite. Use the coupon — do it now! 
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MEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


The National Clearing House for Yachtsmen Who Wish to Swap, 
Trade, Barter or Exchange Idle Equipment or Gear for More 


Urgently Needed Items 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY—GIVE THESE COLUMNS A TRY 


Rates and Terms: ‘‘Swap Chest” ads are 
published at the low rate of 8¢ per word, with 
a minimum charge of $1.50. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany orders 
or ads will be returned. Ads should reach the 
“Swap Chest’? by the 7th of the month for in- 
clusion in the coming issue, Ads received after 
the 7th may not appear until the second follow- 
ingissue. All ads are set in uniform style and are 
assigned blind Box Numbers from which replies 
areforwarded by YACHTING. 


To Place an Ad: Type or write the text of your 
ad clearly just as you want it to appear except 
for the Box Number which will be supplied free 
by the “Swap Chest.’”” Count the words using 
the sample below as a guide for figures, abbrevi- 
ations, etc., and multiply by 8¢ per word. The 
result, if over $1.50, is the cost of your ad. If 
less than $1.50, you may add more words or 
pay the $1.50 minimum charge. Send your ad, 
with check or money order (not stamps), to- 
gether with your name and address, to_the 
“Swap Chest,’’ care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York. You need not write a 
letter. Word Count: When complicated by 


figures, abbreviations, etc., words are counted 
as shown in the following sample ad. Each 
part that is considered a word is underlined 
separately: 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
3’ 9” x 1’ 10” x 1’ 3”, made on a clipper ship 
8 9 10 ak; 42:33: 34 15 
during an 1852 voyage around the Horn and 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
worth $75 to $100 for a 2 hp, outboard motor 
24 25 26 27 2829 30 31 32 


33 3435 36 37 

To Answer an Ad: Write to the ad’s “Swap 
Chest’’ Box Number, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. Your letter will be 
forwarded to the advertiser who will get in touch 
with you direct. No telephone replies will be 
accepted, nor will advertisers’ names be divulged 
under any circumstances. Do not send packages 
to the “Swap Chest’’ or to Box Numbers — 
they will be returned unopened. 


not over 2 years old. 























Exclusively for yachtsmen, the ‘‘Swap Chest” 
will not knowingly accept advertising from 
business firms, dealers, manufacturers or other 
commercial vendors. 


No boats larger than dinghies may be adver- 
tised in the ‘‘Swap Chest,’’ although there is no 
other limit to the variety of items that may be 
offered or sought through this department. 
(YACHTING’s display, brokerage or general 
classified rates may be had on request.) 


YACHTING reserves the right to refuse any 
advertisement for any reason whatsoever. 
YACHTING assumes no responsibility for any 
transactions arising out of the ‘‘Swap Chest.” 
All advertising is accepted with the understand- 
ing that it is placed in good faith and that 
everything advertised is as_ represented. 
YACHTING will be glad to know of any mis- 
representation and warns users of the ‘‘Swap 
Chest’’ that the use of the United States mails 
for the purposes of fraud is a serious offense. 
Any knowledge of such action that comes to 
YACHTING’s attention will be promptly turned 
over to the proper authorities. 














I want a Shipmate coal range, 2134” x 15” 
top size. Swap my Radius Swedish kerosene 
pressure two burner like new. Box 3-1. 





Heath English compass in teak box, old style 
5” card. Want marine glasses 8 x 50. Box 3-2. 





Have Ansley radio direction finder same as 
new, Interested in ship-to-shore phone. Box 
3-3, 





Will swap 36’ mahogany wheel with bronze 
gear for sextant, clock, range finder, speed- 
ometer, dinghy, binnacle, or pelorus. Box 3-4. 





Have new Sands toilet and piping, 60 to 65 
gal, seamless steel gasoline tank, model M3 
Maxim Silencer for 334” exhaust (can be re- 
duced). Will swap for marine exhaust fan, 
international code flags, 34” stainless steel 
rigging, small windlass, 12’ to 15’ dinghy, or 
what have you. Box 3-5. 





Will swap 3-blade solid right-hand 16” x 12” 
Hyde propeller, 1 double & 3 single yacht blocks 
(%4" rope), 10-day oil anchor light, 2 boarding 
ladders. Want barometer, 30-30 Winchester 
carbine or similar rifle or nice new Chevrolet 
Size tire and tube. Box 3-6. 





Have 20 lb. Navy type galvanized anchor in 
perfect condition. Will swap for brass combina- 
tion red and green fresnel light in good condi- 
tion, or what have you? Box 3-7. 





Have 30-day electric riding light. Need pair 
adjustable genoa sheet leaders, size 2, 34’’ rope, 
complete with snatch blocks, 1” track, bolts, 
spacers and end stops. Box 3-8. 





When ice thaws, come Spring, will have fol- 
owing swappable items: set plow steel standing 
Nigging for old rig Star; miscellaneous sailboat 

r ware; half dozen 314” hollow bronze cleats; 
Pair $4” bullet blocks on snap shackle for jib 
pose worth $5.00; old rig Star main and jib 
air shape; Amesbury type 9’ dinghy. Want 
Sood meter, anemometer, signal flags or 
what have you? Box 3-10. 


F Will swap a brand new small compass and 
our-sided, electrically lighted, brass binnacle; 
— 3” lignum vitae single blocks with roller 

eaves, used but in good condition. Want 
one of those new 22 calibre trap guns; old 


} ete beading planes; nautical books; or what 
© you offer? Box 3-11. 
| 








an Swap my 4” Wilcox-Crittenden compass 
ps: al box, never used, for what have 
Bor 3-13 al value to use on my small auxiliary? 





line two 6” bronze jam cleats never used, 
beans? ‘and of new electric running lights and 
woman. riding light (Class I). Would like 
5 30-20 Or a .410 gauge gun in good condition, 
13 Winchester or what have you? Box 





meant tlescope, mirrors and attachment 
on which fom old sextant; or damaged sextant 
those parts are in good shape. Have 


lumer alcohol si i i iti 
map. Box 3-14 tove in fair condition to 





Will swap pair of bronze mooring or towing 
bits 5’ square base for 28’ pole mast for gaff 
rig 534” diameter at deck. Box 3-15. 


Will swap the use of my 18’ Sharpie on Barn- 
Foo Bay for paint and labor to fit her out. 
ox 3-23. 





Have Negus patent taffrail yacht log. Will 
swap for 4” Ritchie or equivalent float type 
compass. Box 3-16. 





Have two chartcases, gasoline range with 
oven and special fuel tank, direction finder. 
bir sextant, barometer, ship’s clock. Box 
3-17. 





Have an 8’ Lawley pram with sail, center- 
board and rudder. What have you? Box 3-18. 





_ Have two suits of Star boat canvas good con- 
dition. Will swap for cash or what have you? 
Box 3-19. 





Have several sails for 6-metre (mainsails 
ai canvas). What will you swap? Box 
—-20. 





Have a Mumford featherweight pram, 3 
years old, in excellent condition, with oars and 
oarlocks. Weighs only 60 pounds, carries four. 
Located Chicago Yacht Club. Swap for cash 
or what do you have? Box 3-21. 


Need 24” x 24” right-hand three blade pro- 
peller, any bore, in good condition. Have 
Savage sliding outboard bracket to swap. 
Box 3-24. 





Want binoculars. Have 13’ flat bottomed 
skiff in perfect condition to swap. Box 3-25. 
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STOP! 


Here is the New 


“SWAP CHEST” 








Will swap practically new 3” Dirigo liquid 
compass in gimbals in wood box for Navy type 
boat binnacle. Give dimensions. Box 3-31. 





Have Monel metal propeller shaft one inch 
diameter, machined, also bronze strut and skeg 
and complete set of windows and screens for 
1935 Richardson Little Giant. What have you? 
Box 3-32. 





Have AC tachometer, 2500 revs., and shaft, 
new. Also Universal single cylinder 32-volt 
electric lighting plant. What will you swap? 
Box 3-33 





Need suit of working sails (jib & main) Mar- 
coni rig, around 300 sq. ft., 10 oz. duck or 
heavier. Will swap cash or what do you need? 
Box 3-34. 





Will swap 28 lb. Danforth or 17 Ib. Northill 
anchor for 5” spherical compass, underlit pre- 
ferred. Box 3-35. 





Need heavy jib-headed mainsail 150-200 sq. 
ft. Will swap cash, keel lead, or bronze single & 
double 14” blocks and galvanized shrouds from 
38’ sloop. Box 3-36. 





Will swap 27 lb. Danforth anchor for similar 
weight C.Q.R. plow anchor. Box 3-37. 





Will swap for a good sextant one Dominick & 
Haff Navy pelorus with 8” diameter radium 
card, in gimbals on substantial 4’ high pedestal, 
adjustable sighting vanes, mirrors and all trim- 
mings including carrying case, all in perfect 
condition. Box 3-38. 





Have new bow and side battery running 
lights, Wilcox-Crittenden Class II. Also 8 ft. 
Palmer Scott plywood dinghy. Need good 
compass, log, 31 ft. auxiliary winter cover. 
Box 3-39. 





Will swap 12’ Gibbs power dinghy in good 
shape for cash or sailing dinghy or 2-wheel 
small boat trailer in fine condition. Box 3—40. 





Want Gray Seascout motor. Have 15’ dory 
ben 4% hp. outboard and sails to swap. Box 
3-26. 





Would like to dispose of a new cone-shaped 
can buoy about 18” diameter with rubber ring 
fender. What have you? Box 3-27. 





Have many items of sail boat gear (blocks, 
special fittings and some spare engine parts) 
to swap for cash or what have you? If interested 
will list. Box 3-28. 





Have two small mushroom fisherman’s an- 
chors, and 32-point white fresnel globe for stern 
or flag pole light. What have you? Box 3-29. 


Will swap 3—4 horse power 2-cycle make and 
break gasoline engine with tank, propeller and 
shaft. What have you got? Box 3-41. 





Will swap late model Johnson 8% hp. and 
public address systems for inboard, camera or 
what have you? Box 3-42. 





Special Concordia cook stove with Primus 
burner and oven. Swap for cash or what have 
you? Box 3-43. 





Will swap balloon jib, 45’ hoist, very little 
used, best material, wire luff, bronze snaps for 
good make bicycle in good shape, including tires 
(to fit a big man). Also want a medium calibre 
rifle and ammunition. Box 3-44. 





Have five 3’”’ portlights and four 4” portlights, 
old style. Will swap for small bore shot gun or 
rifle. Box 3-22. 


Have anchors, blocks, fittings and variety of 
gear for small auxiliary. What do you need and 
what do you have to swap? Box 3-30. 


Have complete set stainless steel standing 
rigging for New York Thirty-Two. Will swap for 
cash or what have you to offer? Box 3-45. 


SEND YOUR “SWAP” AD NOW —COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS ABOVE 






























































r 
‘ 
Yachting 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
USE | : 
| Please publish my ‘“‘SWAP CHEST”’ ad as follows: 
THIS | 
1 2 3 4 5 
EASY 6 7 8 9 10 
COUPON 11 12 13 14 15 
! 16 17 18 19 20 
FOR | 
21 22 23 24 25 
YOUR | 
. Enclosed find Print Name 
“SWAP” ! ES Address 
in full p: ; 
AD eee eeree City State 
! RATE: 8¢ per word, $1.50 minimum. No charge for Box Number and forwarding. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 

















YACHTING 


|) | FAMELY 
ENTERPRISE 


Can you think of anything better for you, 














and the whole family, in times like these? 











Spending hours together with one proud pur- 


pose—to turn out the best job in the yard? 


ATLANTIC 
Mil INSURANCE Copan, 


49 Wall Street « New York 

Albany + Baltimore - Boston + Chicago + Cleveland . Newark Atlantic Yacht Insurance is for owners of sail- and motor-boats. It is 
New Haven + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Rochester non-assessable (Atlantic has never had the power to assess its policy- 
holders), and offers you prompt and ungrudging adjustments. Also a 
share in profits, regardless of your own losses. Consult your broker. 


EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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Courtesy Seigniory Club 
A midsummer regatta in the Province of Quebec, in country that is now snowbound. Indian Island, on Lake Commandant 
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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND GOSStTP 


St. Petersburg Schedules Substitute 
For Havana Race 


> The St. Petersburg-Havana Race, for the 
past decade one of the blue ribbon events of 
the winter season, is the most recent victim of 
the war. The race has not been killed, but it 
has been dealt a blow to the heart, which has 
always been Havana. Due to the press of 
other duties, the Coast Guard would have 
been unable to patrol the race course across 
the Florida Straits. So Havana is out and, 
instead, the course will take the sailing fleet 
from off Recreation Pier, St. Petersburg, out 
to the Gulf and down the coast to South 
Sanibel Light and return, a total distance of 
250 miles. The start will be at noon, on 
March fourteenth, instead of March seventh, 
as originally scheduled. 


West Coast Yacht Club Elections 


p> The up-and-coming West Coast Y.C. of 
Los Angeles, whose members more than 
make up in enthusiasm what they lack in 
years, has an entirely new slate of officers this 
year. It includes the following: Commodore, 
Horton C. Williams; vice commodore, Bob 
Reed; rear commodore, Kenneth Neptune; 
secretary, Dorr Wood; fleet captain, Archie 
Schleuler; treasurer, C. E. Hutsel. 

The West Coast Y.C., stronghold of the 
International Flattie Class in the Los Angeles 
area, will be host to the 1942 championship 
series of this class, the races to be sailed on 
Los Angeles Harbor. 


New Officers in Oklahoma Clubs 


> The Sequoyah Y.C., of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has announced the election of the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Commodore, 
F. G. Schmidt; vice commodore, T. H. 
Flanagan; treasurer, Maude Blondeau; fleet 
surgeon, Dr. Homer Ruprecht. 

At the Oklahoma City Y.C., the official 
family includes: Commodore, Frank Grimm; 
vice commodore, E. G. Green; rear commo- 
dore, E. W. Dahlgren; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Frank Wolfe, Jr. 


Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club Elects 


> Officers of the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. 
for the 1942 season were recently elected and 
include the following: Hon. commodore, 
R. C. Stevenson; commodore, M. E. Beckett; 
vice commodore, G. 8. Hanna; rear commo- 
dore, K. D. Woodward; fleet captain, G. H. 
McMaster. 


R. C. Stevenson Appointed Canadian 
Sea Cadet Codrdinator 


> Hon. Commodore R. C. Stevenson, of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. of Montreal has 
recently been appointed Codrdinator of Sea 
Cadets in Canada by the Navy Minister, the 
Hon. A. L. Macdonald. 

Mr. Stevenson is one of Canada’s best 
known skippers of small racing craft, and has 
represented the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. 
in many important interclub and interna- 
tional races. Best known of his contests, 
probably, is that of 1929 when he was one of 
the two Royal St. Lawrence skippers who 
went to White Bear Lake, in Minnesota, 
taking the two fast Class B sloops Venture 
and Mount Royal. The Royal St. Lawrence 





CALENDAR 





Sail 


March 1 — Regatta, Tampa Yacht and Country Club, 
Tampa, Fla. 

March 6-8 — Regatta, Clearwater Y.C., Fla. 

March 14—St. Petersburg-Sanibel Light Race, St. 
Petersburg Yacht Club. 

March 24-30 — International Star Class Spring Cham- 
eae Series and Johnny Walker Cup Series, Nassau, 

ahamas. 

a 29 — Regatta, Miami Y.C. 

a 10 — Regatta, Daytona Beach Y.C., Fla. 
y 3— Openin ef Parade on San Francisco Bay, 

Pacific Interclu = 

May 9-10 — First Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Tiburon-Vallejo and return, Corinthian 


Y.C, 

May 24— Second Championship Races, W. R. Hearst 
and San Francisco Examiner Trophies, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay. 

June 20— Annual Race to Michigan City, Columbia 
Yacht Club, em. 

June 21— T oS ete Races, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Richmond Y.C. 

June 27-July i— Annual John Taylor Arms Trophy 
Series for Stars, Noroton Yacht Club, Noroton, 
Connecticut. 

July 2-3— Annual Race to Saugatuck, Jackson Park 
Yacht Club, Chicago. 

Jul iy 4-5 — Queen’ 's Cup Regatta — South Shore Yacht 

lub, Milwaukee. 

July 12 — Midsummer Festival, South Shore and Mil- 
waukee Yacht Clubs, Milwaukee. 

July 18 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Yacht Club. 

July 18 — Inter-State Race for Auxiliaries. Erie, Penn- 
sylvania to Mentor Harbor, Ohio. Erie Y.C. and Men- 
tor Harbor Y.C. 

July 24-26— Invitation Regatta, Edgartown Y.C. 
(Tentative). 

July 25-26— Falcon Cup Race and Annual Regatta. 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. 

August 1-2 — Annual Invitation Series for Stars and An- 
nual Eastern L.I.Y.R.A. Series, Devon Yacht Club, 
Easthampton, Long Island. 

August 1-2— Northern Lakes Open Comet Series, Al- 
gonquin Y.C., Irondequoit, New York. 

a = 1-2 — Milwaukee Journal Annual Regatta, Mil- 
wau 

August 3-8 — Great South Bay Race Week and Corry 
Trophy Series. 

August 6-8 — sean Annual Regatta, Miles River 

, St. Michaels, M 

August 8-9 — Northern. og d ” -egggag Championship, 
Comets, Lake Owasco, New Y: 

August 9-10 — Annual Pa ally ond Lightships Race, 

antucket Y.C. (Tentative). 

August 10-14— Annual Re _ Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O 

August 13-15 — Annual Saute, Central New York 
Y.R.A., Syracuse Y.C. 

August 22 — Annual Long Distance Races to Cornfield 
Lig tship, Stratford Shoal, and Eaton’s Neck, City 

Island Yacht Club, City Island, New York. 

—- 17-22 — Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race Week, 

cago. 

August 23 — Daily News Regatta — Chicago. 

August 23 — Fourth Championship Races, Y. R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Berkeley Y.C. 

er 23-29 — Star Class World’s Championship, 

cago. 

-” ust 27-31 — Snipe Class International Champion- 

ip, Detroit Yacht Club. 

Phen | 30-September 4—Star Class Atlantic Coast 
Championship-Great South Bay, Long Island. 

September 5, 6, 7 — Tri-State Race, Chicago, Columbia 
and Jackson Park Yacht Clubs. 

September 11-13— National Championship Regatta, 
seg Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, New 

erse 

Serdar 13-20 — Fifth Championship Races, Y.R.A. 
of San Francisco Bay, St. Francis Y.C. 


Chesapeake Bay 


May 2-3— gee Regatta, Old Dominion B.C., 
Lioanitia. ¥ a. 

May 17— Race for yo age Star Classes, Naval 
Academy Y.S., Anna) 

se — Shakedown ce, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 

May 31 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y 

June 6-7 — Small Boat Regatta, Maryland Y. s., Balti- 
more, Md. 

June 13-14 — Rhode River Rendezvous and Race Back, 
Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 13-14 — Regatta, Baltimore Y.C. 

June 20-21 — Delta Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, 


Md. 
June 20 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


June 27-28 — Regatta, Fairhaven 8.C., Fairhaven, Md. 

June lg I — Regatta, Potapskut S.A. ,'Stony Creek, Md. 

Ju Mg eg Cruising Club Race, Hampton Y. iS, 
—. ton, a. 

July 4-5 — Regatta, Hampton Y.C., Hampton, Va. 

July 4-5 — Regatta, Rock Hall Y. C., Rock Hall, Md. 

~“y - — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race. Gibson Island 


a. a ae Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Anna- 

no ey and J. — Miller Memorial 
Series for Stars, Gibson Island Y.S. 

a ag — Regatta, Chester River Y. and C.C., Ches- 


n, Md. 
es pd —_ = Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 


¢ 


July 31-August 2— Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 
Anges 6-8 — Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, 


August 9— Race Back from Miles River, M 

j gust Baltimore, Ma. ne . es River aryland 
ugust 14 — Race from Gibson Island to Oxford, Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A. ™ kag 

— 14-15 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, 


August 14-15 — Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 22 — Regatta, Sparrows Point Y.C., Sparrows 
Point, Md. 

— 29 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


August 29-30 — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., Indian 
Landing, Md. 

August 29-30 — Regatta, Rappahannock River Y.C., 
Irvington, Va. 

September 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S, 

September 5— Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A., 

orfolk, Va. 
September 5-7 — Regatta, West River S.C., Galesville, 


Se tember 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna, 


Se tember > —-13 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 
oin 
September 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


September 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River 8.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

October 4 — Start of Fall Series for Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 


Power 


February 28-March 1 — Miami, Fla. 

March 7-8 — Jacksonville, Fla. 

March 14-15 — St. Petersburg, Fla. 

March 21-22 — Lakeland, Fla. 

May 30 — Craig Trophy Cruiser Race, Los Angeles. 

Fyn dy 6-8 — Twenty-first Annual Regatta, Miles River 
Y.C., St. Michaels, Md. 


Intercollegiate Y.R.A. 


April 18— Lucien Sharpe Memorial Trophy Regatta 
(Invitation), Brown University Y.C. 
pril 19— George Owen Trophy (Eastern Intercol- 
legiates), Harvard Y.C., Charles River Basin. 
pril 19 — Associate Member Championships for New 
"Hacked, Brown University Y.C. 
April 25 — Women’s vs. Men’s College Regatta, Brown 
University Y.C. 
April 25-26 — Middle Atlantic Associate Member Cham- 
pionships, Princeton Y.C. 
April 26— Regatta (Harvard-Brown-M.I.T.), 
University Y.C. 
May 2 — Regatta (Brown-New Hampshire-Northeastern- 
Rhode Island-Tufts), Brown University Y.C. 
Mey 2-3 — Coast Guard Bowl Beasts ey: New 
ng 


Brown 


land Bie Nev np pat ong, la S. Coast Guard 
Academy B.C., New London, Conn. 
May 2-3 —I.C.Y.R.A. Middle Atlantic Dinghy Cham- 


pionships, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

May 9 — I.C.Y.R.A. Freshman Regatta, Brown Univer- 
sity Y.C. (Tentative). 

May 9—I1.C.Y.R.A. annual meeting, Harvard Y.C., 
Cambridge, Mass 

May 9-10 — Henry “A. Morss Memorial er Regatta 
(I.C.Y.R.A. Dinghy Championships), M.I.T. Nautical 
Association, Charles River Basin. 

May 17— Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup Regatta 
(Open), M.I.T. Nautical Association, Charles River 

asin 





crews, with R. C. Stevenson and G. 8. Hamil- 
ton as skippers, succeeded in defeating Kawa 
and West Wind, of the White Bear Y.C., and 
so brought back to Lake St. Louis the hand- 
some trophy donated by G. H. Duggan. 

A keen worker in the interests of sailing, 
Mr. Stevenson has held many important 
offices for the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. As 
chairman of the sailing committee during the 
difficult years following the last war he did 
much to lay a solid foundation upon which to 
build the club’s sailing activities. He followed 
this with six years as a flag officer, including 
two as commodore. Since then he has acted 
as honorary commodore on numerous oc- 
casions, including 1941 and 1942. 


Yacht Club of Stone Harbor 


p> At the recent annual meeting of the Yacht 
Club of Stone Harbor, New Jersey (home 
of the Comet), Dr. Harold B. Evans was 
elected commodore, and Charles Reid Mc- 
Neill, vice commodore. Former Junior Com- 
modore James F. Slane was named rear 
commodore and Rodney T. Bonsall was 
elected chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 9 SUBMARINE CHASERS e NAVAL AUXILIARIES 





In Action at Manila! 


Elco Motor Torpedo Boats are 
now in action against the enemy. 
Their record includes the engage- 
ments listed below. Details are 
based on newspaper reports. 

* Elco Motor Torpedo Boat commanded 
by Lt. John D, Bulkeley, while under fire in 


Subic Bay, Philippines, torpedoed and: sank 
a 5,000 ton Japanese vessel. 


*% Elco Motor Torpedo Boat under com- 


ELCO NAVAL DIVISION 


mand of Ensign George Cox, also while 
under fire, torpedoed and sank a second 
5,000-ton Japanese vessel in Subic Bay, 
Philippines. 


%In the Philippine area two Elco Motor 
Torpedo Boats on an undisclosed mission 
sighted formations of enemy dive-bombers. 
They altered course and engaged the sec- 
ond wave, dispersing it and setting fire to 
at least three planes. 


% One Elco Motor Torpedo Boat torpe- 
doed Japanese warship at night under 
heavy gunfire in Manila Bay. 


OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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p> The fact that Sea Cloud, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Davies’ lovely four-masted bark, was referred 
to in both of New York’s aristocratic morning 
newspapers (guess which they are) as a four- 
masted brigantine has resulted in the flooding 
of this compartment by an incoming tide of 
derisive snorts from outraged yachtsmen. 
. . . “Skip” Holbrook, for instance, writes 
that he has culled the picture with its caption 
for his collection of ‘“ Nuggets of Nonsensical 
Nautical Nomenclature.” 

Of course, such canards as this aren’t the 
fault of the newspaper, really — and its nau- 
tical expert, or experts, never even get a 
gander at such photographs which are cap- 
tioned and distributed for the most part by 
syndicates. . . . I agree that the syndicates 
might do well to employ a few caption writers 
who can distinguish a ship from a schooner, 
at least. ... But the general public, of 
course, doesn’t know the difference... . 
And sometimes the most appalling ignorance 
in nomenclature may be found right in the 
ranks of yachtsmen, by gad... . For in- 
stance, a man who had done some racing in 
a Ten-Metre off Newport said he was all for 
the fore and aft rig because it was “so much 
easier to handle a gaff mainsail than a jib- 
headed one.”’. . . 

I just muttered something incoherent and 
let it pass for the time being — but some day 
I’m going to ask him what he thinks of Mar- 
coni rigging, which obviously being wireless, 
must be quite a simple affair. . 


» The Japanese have discovered there’s a 
lot of difference between Port Arthur and 
MacArthur. .. . 


> Which reference reminds me that I am 
certainly getting on — for I recall going with 
my father to a luncheon aboard the presiden- 
tial yacht Mayflower, then in command of 
Cameron McRae Winslow, at Newport, be- 
fore she sailed for Portsmouth where the 
Russo-Japanese peace negotiations were 
concluded... . 


> I ran across a practical little tome the 
other day which tells anybody how to do any- 
thing and includes the following directions 
for learning to sail, which have been unneces- 
sarily complicated, it seems to me, in books by 
more knowledgeable authors. . . . 

“Grasp the tiller firmly and pull it toward 
you. 

“Nothing happens. 

“Push the tiller away from you. 

“Nothing happens. 

“Let go your mooring.”’ 


> Incidentally, it’s nice to realize that no 
matter how much organized racing may be 
affected by the war next summer or how 
much of a crimp the conflict may put in 
cruising, there’s nothing that can stop a boy 
or a girl or a man or a woman from sailing. .. . 
Everybody has heard many an owner of a 
large yacht, who is a genuine boating en- 
thusiast, proclaim that, after all, there is no 
fun comparable to that of handling a small 
boat. . . . It should be a gala season for the 
Comets, dinghies, outboards and a host of 
tiny craft of all descriptions which, however 


humble in size and appearance, still give a 
sailor a thrill when he gets under way... . 


> Also, in the circumstances, there’s every 
likelihood that the education of our young- 
sters in seamanship may be materially ac- 
celerated by the fact that they will undoubt- 
edly have plenty of experienced elders beg- 
ging to crew for them... . 


> Next to The Man Without a Country, it 
seems to me, the saddest human specimen is 
The Man Without a Boat... . 


Motorists wise 

Will go afloat 

You don’t need tires 
On a motor boat. 


> I can’t understand — and this isn’t stated 
in a spirit of criticism — why it’s being made 
so difficult for so many likely chaps with sea 
experience to enroll in the U.S.N.R. in their 
age rank when, according to a number of 
officers in the regular Navy I have talked to, 
the need for qualified reserve officers is vastly 
greater than in World War I. . . . And when, 
for instance, a man who served in the last war 
as a lieutenant of infantry recently was com- 
missioned as a two-striper in the Naval Re- 
serve despite the fact that he has never set 
foot on the deck of a ship... . This, my 
hearties, I can prove. . . . As for his qualifica- 
tions to serve in any specialized capacity — 
if he has any through having been a cus- 
tomer’s man down town for years — I’d sure 
like to know what they are. .. . 


> We're being constantly reminded by the 
authorities in New York City that the reser- 
voirs are low and everybody is being urged 
to conserve water. . . . From London comes 
the dire news that the supply of Scotch 
whisky is practically nil. . . . It’s a pity we 
can’t get together on drinking at this point 
as well as on fighting, for apparently there’s 
plenty of water in London and God knows 
there’s no shortage of Scotch hereabouts. . . . 


p> I’ve never heard tell that there’s a yacht- 
ing fraternity in Japan — which might ex- 
plain in some degree why the Nipponese 
appear to be such poor sportsmen. . . . 


> The fish, at least, are getting a good break 
these days. . . . Operations of fishing craft 
have undoubtedly been hampered by mili- 
tary and naval activities necessitous in the 
emergency, though, naturally, the brass hats 
wish to interfere as little as possible with the 
pro anglers. . . . Don Gifford, the Nantucket 
painter (of landscapes), tells me that the 
hardy representatives of the industry in that 
tight little isle are finding the going tough 
under existing conditions — but that that 
isn’t the only reason many of them are 
seeking service in the Navy—in any 
capacity... . 


p> A radio commentator reported that the 
submarines currently raiding the Atlantic 
Coast were manned for the most part by 
fairly inexperienced crews. . . . If so, it oc- 
curs to me that the experience they’re getting 
right now must be quite unpleasant. . . . 


YACHTING 


> A lot of hysterical dopes who were asking: 
“Where is the fleet in the Pacific?”’ wouldn’t 
have known even if you’d been able to give 
them the latitude and longitude. . . . 


> Somebody asked me the other day if Celes- 
tial Navigation meant Chinese piloting. . . . 


> Mention of Moulmein in the news brings 
memories of Kipling’s Road to Mandalay. 
. . . And dispatches about Sourabaya raise 
the ghost of Joseph Conrad... . 


> Iam in receipt of a letter headed: “ At Sea, 
North Atlantic— Most Any Month,” and 
which runs in part as follows: 

“Getting back to that age old subject of 
sea dogs, I’m happy to say it’s been my privi- 
lege for the past six months to have been 
thrown in with as salty a one asever lived. . . 
Like all of his kind, he’s a corking yarn spin- 
ner, besides which, like the alert person an 
old sailing ship man must be to survive, he 
knows all the answers. . . 

“Recently we were lounging around in the 
foc’sle and the discussion ran to why the 
‘Four by Eight’ (as he calls it) watch in the 
afternoon should be called the dog watch. . . 
None of the boys seemed able to produce the 
answer until, finally, Old Sea Dog took his 
pipe out of his mouth, blew a ruminative puff 
and explained: ‘Because it’s cur-tailed, I 
reckon.’”’ 

And I reckon my young (presumably) 
correspondent is aboard a destroyer, con- 
verted yacht, cutter or whatnot, guarding 
the sea lanes — and may his watch in this 
world not be curtailed. . .. 

Pleasantest of all watches aboard ship, it 
seems to me, provided the weather’s good, is 
the morning watch, with the prospect of a 
glorious daybreak, coffee, breakfast and sleep 
to buoy you for the vigil. ... 


p> A lady air raid spotter recently spotted a 
submarine flying over her post. . . . Thesub 
was subsequently identified as a blimp. . . . 

Friends explained that the lady never had 
seen a blimp — and it looked like a sub- 
marine to her... . 


> Curious thing about Normandie. . . .One 
wonders what could have happened, despite 
the fact that sabotage was denied... . It 
seems to me there must have been rank care- 
lessness rampant in the situation. . . . Ships 
don’t just burn up like that... . 


> Well, I see they’re going to remake the 
old flicker, Down to the Sea in Ships, out 
Hollywood way next month. . . . That was 
the movie, you may recall, that was shot 
in New Bedford back in 1923 and featured 
IT-gal Clara Bow stowing away on 4 
whaler. . . . At that, it was a better picture 
than Moby Dick because the director man- 
aged to get hold of a real, live whale for the 
hero to harpoon, whereas Mr. Barrymore’s 
leviathan was rubber and unconvincing, to 
say the least. . . . Hero of the new film is to 
be cowboy actor George Montgomery, in- 
dicating that the whale in the affair this time, 
if any, may be lassoed instead of  har- 
pooned.... TELLTALE 
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°*“Meet the Men 


who make Gulf Good’ 





Bill Higgs and George Schmidt 


are Backed by Three Generations 


of Experience with Boat Yards 


r TAKES PLENTY of know-how to run 
a Gulf Service Port, and Bill Higgs, 
of Higgs Marine Service, Castle Hill 
Point, The Bronx, is the lad who has 
it in his blood. For his father and 
grandfather before him had boat yards 
of their own! 


And just to make the picture com- 
plete, Bill’s partner, George Schmidt, 
has the reputation of knowing as 
much about the fish that swim under 
the water and the ducks that fly over 
it as any other man in this part of 
the country. He’s tops as a guide, and 
his service with the U. S. Navy 
rounded out his saltwater experience. 


These fellows took over their present 
location just a year ago, and in one 
season they have doubled their business! 
k:xtensive alterations are still going 
on, and they’re looking forward to a 
bang-up 1942 season. Whenever you 
get up to Castle Hill Point, drop in on 
Bill and George. If you like boats, 
fishing, or duck hunting . . . they’re 
your kind of men! 


Call at Gulf Sercive Ports 








© =>. a f° 
BILL HIGGS (top) and GEORGE SCHMIDT 
are two of the men who make Gulf 
Marine Service GOOD. Charter boats 
for excellent bay fishing are available 
at their dock which has 24-hour bus 
and subway service to Manhattan. 
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FACILITIES AT HIGGS DOCK 


e 100’ dock for boats up to 14/ draft 
e Marine railway handling boats up to 65/ 
in length and 6/ draft 


e Complete stock of marine hardware 


e Ice, fresh water, crankcase service, tele- 
gram service, cooking gas 


8 
There’s Always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend 


Certainly there are many peculiarities 
about marine engines. For one thing, 
they should always get fuels and lu- 
bricants specially designed for yacht 
use. Gulf Marine White Gasoline and 
Gulfpride Oil were designed to be used 
on your boat. Why run the risk of 
clogged fuel lines or corroded tanks; 
why have an engine full of carbon 
and sludge when it can be avoided? 
Make it a point to use these two Gulf 
Products at all times. Get them at 
convenient Gulf Marine Service Ports. 
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BAHAMA HARBOR 


Toward the close of a sunny day.spent sailing 
through the channels among the coral-studded 
keys, the jib comes down as the sloop reaches in 


to a snug anchorage for the night. The sloop 
‘West Indian,’ owned by Palmer H. Langdon. 


From a Painting by Howard B. French 
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The yacht “‘Marie,” formerly ‘“‘Noroit,” after her eventful voyage across the Atlantic under reduced rig 
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Lisel Drake 


THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER 


By HENRY B. CLARKE 






HEN I kissed my wife and children 
good-by in the United States on April 
4th, 1940, I solemnly promised them to be 
home for Christmas. It didn’t, at that 
point, look like a very difficult thing to do, 

* for all was phonily quiet on the Western 
Front. But as it turned out I had virtually to pull a Chris- 
topher Columbus to make it. 

My factories in the Midlands of England were turning out 
airplane parts and it was vitally important for me to be on 
the job, increasing production to meet the ever greater 
necessities of the British aircraft program. I had already 
made several wartime crossings and, though the prospect of 
submarines and bombers was far from pleasant, it was just 
another trip to me. 

While I was still at sea, the Rape of Norway came off and 
from the moment I landed I was immersed in the hectic ef- 
fort to regain the lost years in a few frantic weeks. While 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France crashed and the 
debris of Western civilization filled the air, I labored to step 
up production, concentrating my mind on that single pur- 
pose so that it should not wander through the hell that 
Europe had become. 

As the black clouds of smoke rolled away from Dunkirk 
and the quiet of devastation settled at last on France, I be- 
gan to see daylight through the tangled mass of my own 
affairs. So far as I was capable, my object was accomplished. 





Excellent men were in charge of the factories, production 
had reached a peak and, for the moment, there was no neces- 
sity for me to remain in England. With the first black bomb- 
ers nibbling at the English Coast, my mind turned toward 
keeping my promise to my family. It seems silly to begin 
planning to get home for Christmas in the warmth of late 
July, but it was not as foolish as it sounds. My attempts to 
secure passage back met an impasse. 

The last American ship had sailed before my work was 
done and, by the provisions of the Neutrality Act, I was for- 
bidden to sail in an English boat. It was impossible to get 
aboard a clipper without priority and the uncertain British 
service to Lisbon was even more congested. I applied for 
passage on a Canadian ship and found myself number 6283 
on the waiting list. 

The greater the difficulties of securing transportation, the 
more frantic became my desire to leave. I wanted to get to 
America in the worst way, and in the end I went — in the 
worst way. 

The inception of my great idea seemed like a flash of 
inspiration. I would buy a boat and sail her home. What 
could be simpler? Right now I would say practically any 
other way, including swimming, but at that point I was 
Overcome by my, own genius. The facts — that I didn’t. 
know one end of a boat from the other, had never given a. 
thought to navigation, that England required every seaman. 
for war duty and that the ocean was full of man-made: 
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destruction in addition to its own creditable perils — these 
were mere details. I became so enamored of my idea that I 
was absolutely fatuous. 

My first step was to secure a boat. This was not a major 
difficulty; my only trouble was in not buying a fleet, for, 
when word rang ’round that “‘some fool American wants to 
buy a yacht,” the starving yacht brokers of England de- 
scended on me like seventeen-year locusts. They showed me 
quantities of vessels which they variously described as 
schooners, yawls, ketches, cutters, luggers and pilot boats. 
Of course, I didn’t know which was what but, as people are 
given to saying of pictures, I know what I like; and in the 
end I found her. 

She is a honey, the Noroit — now the Marie by grace of a 
scrambled and strictly piratical change of name made in 
midocean. She took kindly even to this little illegality, for 
she is a lady with a past and my tampering with her identity 
was not the first slip she had made. 

Noroit was built in Singapore, in 1927, of teak and copper 
— everything of the best and damn the expense. She runs 
72 feet on the water, 97 over all and drew about 11 feet of 
water. From the fishing chair in her stern, the deck swings 
down in a lovely curve and up again to the flaring bulwarks 
at her bow. I am reliably informed that she is ketch rigged; 
I know that at sea the top of her mainmast seems to move 
among the stars. 


Inside, she is as roomy and comfortable as she is graceful - 


without, and everywhere you feel the sense of her staunch- 
ness and power. She carries enough Diesel oil to take her 
2,000 miles under power and she stows 500 gallons of fresh 
water in her tanks. 

A lucky ship is Noroit-Marie for she made a million pounds 
each for her first owners, and she got me safely across the 
ocean, which took a powerful lot of luck. Those two men for 
whom she was built posed as millionaires who wanted as 
handsome a yacht as money could buy but their real purpose 
was smuggling opium. Everywhere in her luxurious interior 
fittings you come upon evidence of her scarlet past. There is 
a false hold under the owner’s cabin, long pieces of wood 
slip out from ornamental doodads on the bunks, leaving a 
space where drugs could be cached. Even the top of the dig- 
nified bookcase is hollow. I doubt if, intimately as I know 
her, she has yet yielded all her secrets to me. 

When the men who built her had made their million and 
retired into respectable prosperity, she was sold to a French- 
man. Somehow, she wandered across two oceans and several 
seas, and came at last to England, where Lord Beatty, son 
of the famous Admiral, bought her. For a few years she 
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moved in high society and then the war brought this phase 
of her career to a close. 

When I first saw her, she was lying in lovely Dartmouth 
Harbor, looking proud and a little forlorn. It was a case of 
love at first sight and, in spite of our stormy life together, 
I love her still. 

Before I could buy Norott-Marie, I had to have permission 
from the British Board of Trade and the Admiralty. So 
I found myself wound up in yards of red tape. It takes a deal 
of explaining to get a ship out of England in wartime and 
there were moments when even I felt that my reasons were a 
trifle flimsy. British officialdom was as unsympathetic to my 
project as was my wife. But at last I wore the bureaucrats 
down and they graciously accorded me permission to buy 
the boat. I am quite sure that they felt that that was as far 
as I would ever get. 

As soon as the papers were signed; I found myself em- 
broiled with my own government. If there was one thing the 
State Department did not want, it was an American citizen 
wandering around the war zone in a yacht. The provisions 
of the Neutrality Act were sternly brought to my attention 
but my own feeling in the matter was that, while the law 
clearly forbade an American ship entering a belligerent zone, 
it said nothing about leaving one, and that was my ardent 
purpose. So, although I was denied American registry, I 
ordered Noroit taken off Lloyd’s Register and she became a 
ship without a country. Then I bought the biggest American 
flags I could find in London and proceeded gaily to Dart- 
mouth to attend to the minor details of securing a crew and 
provisions for the voyage. 

I thought that by now I knew all about red tape, but I 
soon found that ‘‘I didn’t know nothin’.” Every able-bodied 
seaman in England was in some form of naval reserve and 
no one at all could leave the country without special per- 
mission. When I die, those are the words that will be found 
etched on my liver and lights: ‘‘Special Permission.” I had 
to have it for every step I took. Running a large factory in 
wartime was a child’s game compared to getting that voyage 
under way. But I want to go on record now to thank every 
one of those British officials, whom I bothered and badgered, 
for their patience and courtesy toward a crazy American. 

At the very beginning I had one stroke of great good 
luck. Noroit-Marie was tied up alongside of a shipyard when 
I arrived in Dartmouth, with professional riggers working on 
her. One of them was Mr. Stoner who had made several 
ocean crossings in yachts and had been a member of the 


‘crews of the Atlantic and of the Endeavour. Mr. Stoner was 


eventually free to leave England. Mr. Stoner was an ex- 
perienced yachtsman. Mr. Stoner 
was God’s own gift to Buddy 
Clarke. He had but one drawback 
and that was that he did not know 
how to use a sextant. Neither did I, 
and it gave me some comfort to 
find that, to this extent, I was 
his equal. 

Our association was not begun 
without some disagreements. Mr. 
‘Stoner said: “‘T’ll not go across 
with you unless the ship is storm- 
rigged.” 

“What does that mean?” I asked. 

“First the topmast must come 
down,” he answered sternly. 

“What?” I exclaimed, looking 


Romping along under sail as the yacht 
worked her way south into warmer seas 
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up at the graceful spar. ‘Do you 
mean to make her look like a dumpy 
fishing boat?”’ 

“Just that,” he said, ‘or you can 
find another captain.” 

He knew very well I couldn’t find 
another captain in all England. I 
argued, cajoled, pleaded, but it was 
no good. Mr. Stoner was made of 
granite. Grumbling, I gave in. Some- 
times, I wake up in the night in a 
cold sweat, wondering what would 
have happened if I had had my way. 

While Mr. Stoner vainly sought a 
crew, I went to work on the Min- 
istry of Food for another ‘Special 
Permission,” this time to get sup- 
plies for the voyage. I met with the 
customary courtesy and eventually 
even this cherished boon was granted 
me. It was while we were loading the 
stuff that I got my first real fright. 

The ancient harbor of Dart- 
mouth is one of the most beautiful 
in England. Long and narrow, it is 
almost landlocked by the low green 
hills. On that afternoon in Septem- 
ber, it presented a scene of perfect 
tranquillity. Fishing boats lay at the piers or were pulled up 
on the shingle. A few warships swung idly at their moorings, 
and only in the shipyard was there much activity. The heavy 
clouds hung low and the mist lay so thick that we could 
barely see the hills across the harbor. 

Then, from behind the overcast, slipped a long black 
bomber. From the warships in the harbor and the batteries 
on the hills, the guns opened with an ear-splitting racket. 
Apparently unperturbed, the bomber flew low down the far 
side of the harbor, shell bursts trailing it like the paper snow- 
balls we used to throw at chorus girls. Then he swung toward 
us and dove at the shipyard. 

There was a mad scramble to get below. I saw riggers and 
stevedores diving head first down the companionway. Some- 
one yelled: “‘Look out, he’s going to machine gun us!” 

He was so low by now that I could not see how he could 
dive further to use his guns, especially since the hill behind 
us must force him up soon. What scared me was the thought 
of bombs. I made up my mind to wait until I saw them fall 
and then dive overboard to escape the blast. 





Stirring up a creamy wake as the breeze freshened 
and the ketch ate up the miles. Right, the owner, 
H. B. Clarke, wonders how many more signatures 
and special permissions will be required before the 
yacht can get to sea and head for this country 
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Right over us he came, not more than 250 feet up. The 
crosses on his wings looked no less sinister than the open 
flaps of his bomb bay. But he dropped no bombs. As he 
thundered over, I realized that the moment had passed and 
breathed again: But my relief was premature for my startled 
eyes saw a row of little fountains leaping at me from the 
water alongside. I had forgotten the rear gunner of the plane, 
who let us have a burst as the ship zoomed over the hill 
and away. 

As soon as I had revived sufficiently from my fright to 
think at all I began to cerebrate furiously. The conclusion 
I reached was that lying beside a shipyard was as unhealthy 
as sitting in a swamp filled with yellow fever mosquitoes. 
So I decided to hire some professional sailors and make a 
run down the Channel to Falmouth, whence I would eventu- 
ally take off. Just why I thought Falmouth would be safer 
than Dartmouth is inexplicable except by the fact that I 
had taken a sudden, and not unreasonable, dislike for my 
present surroundings. Anyhow, Falmouth had the advan- 
tage of being a few miles nearer America. 

Again I went to the mat with the 
great god Red Tape. The Naval 
College and Control Board at 
Dartmouth courteously allowed 
that I might make the move pro- 
vided I got my exit permit from 
London. 

Those were the days of the great 
September blitz. London was tak- 
ing a terrible pasting every night 
and all the air between it and the 
coast was full of fighting planes. 
Yet I decided to go to London and 
personally persecute the man in 
charge of exit permits until he saw 
fit to issue one for me. 

As my taxi left Paddington Sta- 


In happier days, with topmast on end 
and both gafftopsail and jibtopsail set 
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tion, in London, the warning sirens howled. The Exit Permit 
Office was empty but I finally managed to drag the exit man 
out of a shelter. I got him up to his office and began to talk. 
He didn’t like it and he didn’t like me, but I kept pouring 
out words. I never knew I could be so eloquent. My man 
kept looking at me sadly, silently shaking his head. At last 
I succeeded in convincing him, not, I am sure, of the necessi- 
ties of my position, but only that he would never get rid of 
me until I got my permit. Confronted with that appalling 
possibility, he broke down and, still shaking his head, went to 
work with pen and official stamps to produce the document. 

With my treasured permit in my pocket, I took the first 
train back to Dartmouth, my mind busy with the problem of 
getting to sea as soon as possible. 

My last days in England were greatly eased by the pres- 
ence of my private secretary, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who, by one 
of those strokes of luck which I undeservedly seem to have, 
lived near Dartmouth. She is a grand girl, very big and ath- 
letic, a marvelous horsewoman and full, too full, of the spirit 
of adventure. Shortly before I was to leave she came to me 
in evident embarrassment, yet driven by determination. 

“Will you do me a great favor, Mr. Clarke?” she asked. 

My heart was overflowing with gratitude for her masterly 
handling of my many problems. Do her a favor? “‘ Name it,”’ 
I said. 

“May I sail down the Channel with you?” 

What a woman! Down the Channel, with the Luftwaffe’s 
armadas blackening the skies and Nazi U-boats ready to 
strike like rattlesnakes; down the Channel filled with float- 
ing mines and submarines and death in every form. And this 
girl wanted to go just for the ride! 

I swallowed three times and said faintly: ‘‘It’s the most 
dangerous part of the trip, you know.” 

“‘That’s why I want to go,” she said. 

I swallowed four times more and said, “‘ You’re crazy, but 
I promised. You can come.” 

The day before we sailed, I began to worry a little about 
the problem of navigation. I had a powerful radio trans- 
mitter aboard Noroit and a good short wave receiving set. 
My plan was to pick up shore radio stations and come in on 
the beam, so to speak, screaming for help if I got into trouble. 
I did think that it would be awfully nice to have a real navi- 
gator aboard. My secretary and I had combed England for 
one, but im this one instance even Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed 
me. However, she made amends of a sort which saved my life. 

“Still no navigator?’ I said to her that morning. 

“No,” she answered, unhappily. ‘But,’’ she added, 
brightening, ‘‘I have a step-father.” 
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“What good is a step-father in a crisis like this?” I asked. 
“Ts he a navigator?”’ 

““Yes,” she said. 

“Wonderful! You’re going to lend him to me!” 

““No,” she answered. ‘‘ He’s too old, but he owns a sextant 
and I thought you might buy it and he could show you how 
to use it.” 

The old gentleman arrived in twenty minutes flat. Al- 
though he was seventy-eight, he swung aboard with prac- 
ticed ease. 

“You are going to have a wonderful trip, sir,” he said as 
soon as the introductions were over. 

“‘T hope so,” I answered. 

We went down to the cabin where, over a scotch and soda, 
the old boy told us of his adventures in most of the seas and 
oceans of the world. Finally he carefully lifted his sextant 
from its worn case and showed me how it worked. Then we 
went on deck again and he showed me how to take a sight. 

That was all the instruction I ever had in navigation. 
Months later, Dick Vidmer was to write in the New York 
Herald Tribune that he considered my arrival in America 
more astounding than that of Christopher Columbus, 
because the Admiral of the Western Ocean was at least a 
navigator. 

+ + + 


Perhaps the ship’s adventures at sea can best be told by a 
few extracts from her log. 


Thursday, September 26th, 1940. 10:30 p. m. Early this morn- 
ing we were all ready to leave. Noroit was lying at her moor- 
ing with her stores aboard and her rigging taut and ship- 
shape. With infinite difficulty I had secured exit permits 
for Captain Stoner, and for an able bodied seaman named 
Harry, and Alan, asteward. All these Englishmen had sworn 
to return to England immediately on completion of the trip, 
a promise which they faithfully fulfilled. In addition, Cap- 
tain Stoner had secured the services of two professional 
fishermen from Brixham for the trip to Falmouth. 

A little after noon an official launch came alongside, bring- 
ing the Port Control officers, Captain Harding and Com- 
mander Dawson of the Royal Navy, and the Harbor Master. 
We went down to the main cabin where I opened two bottles 
of champagne. When their glasses were filled they solemnly 
stood while Captain Harding said: ‘‘To the success of your 
voyage. We all wish we were coming along.” 

They couldn’t have been nicer and I thanked them with 
(Continued on page 74) 
























Track chart of the night passage from Dartmouth to Falmouth in the convoy... 























THE LONG VOYAGE OF 


Part | 


Nassau to New York 


Seeing the Inland Water- 
way for the First Time in 


the Height of Summer 


““Mao-Mao’s” cruise took her 
over the inland waterway at the 
height of summer. In Florida, where 
boating knows no season, we saw 
fishermen and cruisers everywhere. 
At the left is Eau Gallie, on the 
waterway. Below, left, at Palm 
Beach, ‘‘Mao-Mao’s”’ deck be- 
came a rendezvous for jackdaws. 


Right, pelicans at close quarters 
George Yater 


“MAQ-MAQO” 


By JOHN E. HUTTON 


DESIRE to escape the torrid humidity of a Bahamian 
summer and a still more earnest desire to prove the 
practicability of an extended cruise in a motor fish- 

ing cruiser, recently delivered by Nassau builders — these 
may be put down as the motives behind the cruise which 
took us to Canadian inland waters. We would put to the test 
some of the ideas which an experience of 33 years in motor 
boating had led us to incorporate in Mao-Mao,* we would 
acquaint ourselves with the inland waterway and, at the 
end, we would find the cool breezes for which we yearned. 
That our original plan for a cruise of three months devel- 
oped into one of nine months’ duration is eloquent testimony 
to its success. 

Mao-Mao was built at Nassau, Bahamas, in 1940, to the 
design of Wirth Munroe. She is 43’ long, 12’ beam, and 4’ 
draft, with a minimum headroom, in owner’s quarters, of 
6’ 6’. All essential timbers are of native hardwood, natural 
crook “‘ horse flesh,” with pine planking, mahogany deckhouse. 


*“Mao-Mao” rhymes with Now-Now and is the Maori name for a lovely 
blue fish of New Zealand. 








The power plant consists of two 70 hp. Buda Diesel en- 
gines. Fuel capacity is 450 gallons, enough for 1000 miles. 
The actual speed, on the measured mile, is 11.5 knots, and it 
is easy and convenient to maintain 10 knots when cruising, 
even in rough seas. The electrical equipment is unusually 
generous in a boat of this size. A 2 kw. generator feeds a 
175-ampere-hour, 32-volt Edison battery, which will main- 
tain the entire service required for 56 hours, without re- 
charging. There is a 6-cubic-foot electrical refrigerator, three 
automatic pumps, four fans, fourteen lights, electric iron, 
soldering iron and bed warmer (used for airing sheets, etc.). 
The average running cost for fuel does not exceed three cents 
per mile, with Diesel oil at seven cents per gallon. 

Accommodations provide fo’c’sle for two, a large double 
cabin with seven-foot bunks, toilet, bathtub with shower, 
both hot and cold salt and fresh water. There is a dinette, a 
galley, a large deckhouse, and a fishing cockpit. 

Experience has proved that it is possible to keep the sea 
with ample fresh meat, eggs, milk, butter, water and fuel for 
a company of three persons for twenty days. 
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“Mao-Mao’s”’ design incorporated the pet ideas developed in thirty-three years of experience with motor boats 


Mao-Mao has steamed over 10,000 miles, and our theories 
have, therefore, been put to the test. 


+ + + 


A pale light in the east heralded the dawn of another 
cloudless Bahamian day as Mao-Mao slipped her moorings 
and crossed the bar of Nassau Harbor, where the lighthouse 
spread its beams across the winking buoys like a hen guard- 
ing her chickens. Out we pushed into the deep blue waters 
on the first leg of what was to prove an entrancing voyage. 
On board were the captain, a Bahamian colored mate, the 
owner and his wife (alias ‘‘the squah’’). The owner and 
squah took turn about at cooking, leaving the mate to wash 
and clean up. 

It was an all day run through tropical seas to Cat Cay 
Harbor, 110 miles from Nassau, where we dropped anchor in 
good time to see the return of the sport fishing fleet. Most of 
the boats were proudly displaying a tuna or a marlin flag. 
Next morning, we were away at dawn for the start of a 
diagonal run across the Gulf Stream which, that day, proved 
kind. Palm Beach was reached in time for lunch and the 
courteous attentions of the customs officer and the meticu- 
lous examination of the immigration authorities. 

At Palm Beach we obtained a complete set of charts of the 
Intracoastal Waterway to New York. The next day an 
uneventful run through subtropical scenery brought Mac- 
Mao as far as the Indian River where we anchored for the 
night. It was here that we had our initiation into the struggle 
with insects; during the day we were pestered with horse- 
flies and after dark the mosquitoes forced us to go below, close 
the screens and make use of the Flit. In the summer, the flies 
and other pests are most annoying on this route. My ex- 
perience leads me to offer a word of advice to others who may 
be contemplating a summer run in these regions. 

Be sure to have efficient fly screens on all windows and on 
cabin entrance doors. Carry a supply of fly swatters and an 
abundance of Flit. Have handy a bottle of Bamber oil, which 
I have found an effective insect repellent in all parts of the 
world. It is composed of 21% parts oil of citronella, 144 parts 
of kerosene, 1 per cent carbolic. This mixture may be applied 


to exposed skin surfaces; its effect usually lasts for two 
hours or more. It is invaluable when fishing. 

_Next day we continued through the Florida waterways 
and were enchanted with the numbers of cranes, pelicans and 
herons, all busily fishing. It was evident from the quantities 
of small fish splashing everywhere that these wading birds 
have little difficulty in catching their food. Apart from these 
waders, there is an astonishing absence of small birds, at 
least during this season of the year. In the course of 1200 
miles of these waterways I do not recall seeing one. On the 
other hand, there are vast quantities of butterflies. Butter- 
flies and bees always interest me at sea. In the Bahamas, one 
may see large butterflies 30 miles from land, flying quite fast 
against the wind. It has been suggested these are male in- 
sects following the urge to find a female he has scented down 
wind. If this is true, the female butterfly must have an odor 
that is far stronger than any skunk, and the large butterfly 


' I saw flying into the breeze to the east of Abaco, in the 


Bahamas, must have been an incurable optimist as the next 
land, in that direction, is Europe. 

Most of the lights and buoys marking the channel are 
furnished with sharp spikes on their upper extremities to 
prevent birds perching on them. We were amused to see the 
pelicans balancing themselves on the spikes, like Indian 
fakirs on their nail beds. They reminded one of the dear old 
lady who approached a grizzled member of the angler’s club 
at a fishing village. Pointing to a much whitened rock on 
shore, she said: 

““T suppose the Coast Guards make that rock white so that 
fishermen can see it in the dark?”’ 

‘Lord bless you, ma'am,” replied the salt, ‘‘that ain’t the 
Coast Guard, that’s the sea gulls.”’ 

After leaving Melbourne, about half way up the Indian 
River, we stopped for a look at ‘‘ Marineland.’’ Myskepticism 
of any well advertised tourist resort was shaken by the realiza- 
tion that here was something worth while. The two enormous 
tanks are cunningly constructed to allow visitors to look 
upward at the fish. Here one sees half a dozen enormous 
porpoises, sharks, sting rays and countless other fish. It is 
amusing to see the porpoises nibbling at the tips of the 
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M. B. Paine 


In the cool of the evening. A tow on the inland waterway, approaching Charleston, South Carolina 


sharks’ tail and dorsal fins, and the look of aggrieved pain 
on the face of one shark, in front of my window, as a porpoise 
chewed his tail, was extremely funny — to the spectator. 

It is not my purpose here to describe in detail the route 
followed by the inland waterway. Indeed, space will not 
permit. Rather, I shall set down only the things and places 
which most interested us on what was our first passage 
through the long waterway. 

At Thunderbolt, Georgia, we found a fish canning depot 
where we filled up our refrigerator with excellent shrimps and 
crabmeat, which proved an interesting addition to our fare. 
In a long cruise in a small boat one may get a lot of fun by 
experimenting in cookery. When we started out, our cooking 
rather resembled the classic ‘‘character” given to the 
Bishop’s cook: ‘‘She either serves up a burnt offering or a 
bloody sacrifice.” After some study of cook books and end- 
less experiments with our Dutch oven, we found ourselves 
enjoying food fit for any prelate. Joints or poultry baked in 
waxed paper are really delicious. An electrical refrigerator 
enabled us to enjoy all sorts of iced puddings and cold food 
in the tropical heat. 

I must here say a word of praise for the men who operate 
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Thomas P. Leaman 


the innumerable swing and lift bridges across the water- 
ways. I lost count of the number of such bridges, but there 
must be a hundred, and I doubt whether we lost five minutes 
in the aggregate waiting for bridges to open. 

As far as Thunderbolt, the course had been well marked 
with lights and buoys but, for the last 50 miles into Charles- 
ton the course is poorly marked. Many buoys are missing; 
some are not in the position shown on the chart. Before we 
began our voyage we were told that the Intracoastal Water- 
ways are so perfectly marked that running through them is 
like driving an automobile down a road. This may be true 
for the pilot with local knowledge but, for a stranger, navi- 
gating the waterway involves ceaseless care and scrupulous 
attention to charts. In the first 500 miles (in July) we passed 
only five yachts and, of these, three were either aground or 
had only recently been pulled off. We were fortunate enough 
to avoid grounding, but we met trouble between Buckfoot 
and Wrightsville, North Carolina, where, in the narrow 
canal, the port propeller fouled a waterlogged piece of lumber 
which damaged the wheel badly and bent the shaft. At 
Wrightsville, Mao-Mao was hauled out and a new shaft 
fitted. We were under way again next morning. It was good, 
quick work. 

In the course of the cruise we met many charming people 
with whom we conversed over cocktails. One couple, in a 
motor launch, we piloted from Palm Beach to Elizabeth 
City. We christened them our “shadow.”’ Some evenings, 
they would compare their gasoline fuel costs with our Diesel 
oil consumption rate — to our advantage. It was a strange 
concidence that, several months afterwards, we should pick 
these same people up again at Elizabeth City and pilot them 
south for some distance. 

At Wrightsville, we amused ourselves by watching the 
thousands of fiddler crabs, with one large claw each, which 
marched out of the marsh grass and down to the water’s 
(Continued on page 77) 


On the Pasquotank River, in the Dismal Swamp 
section. Our refrigerator was a boon on this stretch 








TANDING on a steamer’s bridge, off Tsingtao, China, 
in 1936, it was possible to count 180 sail, ranging from 
small harbor junks to the large, five-masted Pechili 

Traders. All were work boats, sailing upon their lawful, or 
sometimes not so lawful, occasions. 

The China Coast is one of the few places where sailing 
craft of one type or another still provide a means of liveli- 
hood for a large proportion of the population. An astonishing 
amount of trade was carried, at least until the Japanese in- 
vasion, by junk, both along the Coast and on the many 
rivers and canals. 

The handbook used by most newcomers to China in 
acquiring a smattering of spoken Mandarin to get about 
with, gives a phrase: “Choongkwo ch’wahn pun”’ (“Chinese 
junks are clumsy things’’). They do look awkward and, at 
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Before the war, Hong Kong Harbor, 
with its many junks moving about in a 
maze of steamers, was justly rated 
among the world’s most beautiful 
harbors. At sunset, the dark blue of 
the Peak, its twinkling lights leading 
up to the stars, formed a background 
for a scene theatrical in its setting 


Right, the high sterns of the Foochow 
Pole Junks are painted in a riot of 
color. A conventionalized eagle 


forms the basis of the design 


By 


SHERWOOD PICKING 


JUNKS 
AND SAMPANS 


first glance, appear to be far from seaworthy. Instead of 
contempt, familiarity breeds respect, both for the junks and 
for the men and women who sail them. 

The variety of design along the Coast is infinite, as each 
port has its distinctive type, and yet certain features are 
common from Chingwangtao, in the north, down to Cochin 
China. Twenty years ago, matting sails were still seen. Now, 
they have practically disappeared and canvas sails, dyed 
with cutch to a brownish black in the north or to a red brown 
in the south, have taken their place. The battened lug sail, 
with multiple sheet, is universal. By the proper adjustment 
of the sheet, the leech is held to the desired curve. Adjustable 
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rudders are used in all types, deeply immersed at sea in fresh 
breezes, partially hoisted in light airs, and completely housed 
for beaching. Pole masts are generally used, so heavy that 
shrouds and stays are unnecessary. Leeboards are common, 
although many of the larger junks depend on their depth and 
on their over-size rudders to avoid excessive leeway. 

Perhaps the Pechili Trader was the commonest type met 
at sea north of the Yangtze. These large five-masted junks 
hail from the Gulf of Pechili and once carried a large propor- 
tion of the soy bean, kiaoliang, and peanut oil cargoes to 
Shanghai for trans-shipment. There is nothing very beautiful 
about a Northern Trader although picturesque they all are. 
They range up to 180 feet in length, with a beam of 30 feet 
and a carrying capacity up to 360 tons. In light airs they 
frequently set staysails between the masts as well as topsails 
and weird sails of no known name. Besides carved rails and 
bulwarks, there is little attempt at decoration. The hull is 
oiled, with tung oil, to a rusty black. 

Further south along the Coast, more decoration prevails 
and the hulls tend to assume the typical junk form, with 
great sheer and excessively high poops. The best known, and 
certainly the handsomest, of this type are the Foochow Pole 
Junks. Their high sterns are painted in a riot of color with a 
conventionalized eagle as the basis of the design. They have 
a considerable tumble home amidships, to facilitate securing 
their enormous deck loads of poles, which are stacked fore- 
and-aft, outboard on each side, until the junk, seen end on, 
resembles nothing so much as an overloaded burro with a 
large sack of grain on either flank. The sponson effect, in- 
creasing the water line area, must give them great 
stability. At all events, these junks are met at sea 
carrying full sail when other craft are shortened down 
or hove to. As in most seagoing types, the hull is 
minutely subdivided into watertight compartments. 
On either side of the bow is an enormous, bulging 
eye. . . . “No have eyes, how can see?” 

The craft from the outports of Ningpo, Amoy and 


Swatow are all highly decorated but no great change ~ 


of type is found until the Hong Kong junks are sighted. 
Offshore, the fishermen worked either in large fleets 
or cruised in pairs, never singly. This was partly for 
coéperation in trawling but chiefly for protection 


A Foochow Pole Junk, from Nimrod Sound 
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Pechili or Northern Trader, off Tsingtao. These large 
five-masted junks once carried a large proportion 
of the cargoes from the Gulf of Pechili to Shanghai 


against pirates whose home port was Bias Bay, just to the 
northward of Hong Kong. These junks, both fishermen and 
traders, are rarely painted. The hulls are oiled to a rich 
mahogany color and depend for decoration on a wealth of 
intricate carving. The sails are dyed to a warm brown and 
are roached out to a more distinctive bat’s wing curve than in 
the northern types. The location of patches on the sails indi- 
cates home ports and fishing fleets to which the junks belong. 

The harbor craft of each port are as distinctive as the sea- 
going types. In Canton and Shanghai, many families spend 
their entire lives afloat, lending a touch of family life to an 
already fascinating scene. An hour spent leaning over the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Cruising class boats racing on Puget Sound. ‘‘Cirrus,”’ at the left, appears to be having spinnaker trouble 
but if there’s a swivel at the head of the sail the twist will clear itself after the skipper completes his jibe 


HANDLING BIG SPINNAKERS ON SMALL BOATS 


With Special Emphasis on the Handling of These Sails in the Lightning Class 


By L. STAUFFER OLIVER 





Most articles on the use or handling of spinnakers are based on the assump- 
tion that the reader already has a substantial background of knowledge and 
experience. This article is primarily for the reader who lacks that background, 
although it should also be of interest to skippers who have been using spin- 
nakers but have never taken the time to work out a definite plan for handling 
them with the greatest speed and smoothness and to make for the greatest of 
pulling power. Judge Oliver, president of the Lightning Class Association, 
was a beginner only four years ago. Since then he has had both the time and 
the inclination to study many aspects of maintaining, handling, and racing 
small boats. Today Judge Oliver is one of the top ranking skippers on 
Barnegat Bay where he races in the Lightning Class. [Editor] 





Preliminary Definitions 


HE tack and the luff of the spinnaker are the corner and 
T exes of the sail at the outboard end of the spinnaker 
pole. The clew is the free corner, and the leech the free 
edge, of the spinnaker. The sides of the Lightning spinnakers 
are the same in cut and length. Each side can be either luff 
or leech, depending entirely on whether it is attached to the 
end of the spinnaker pole or is free. The head is the third 
corner, to which the halliard is always attached. 
The guy is the line attached to the tack of the sail at the 
outboard end of the pole. The sheet is the line attached to the 
clew, the free corner of the sail. The lift is the line attached 


to the forward side of the mast, used for holding up the pole 
and taking its weight off the sail. 


Hoisting the Spinnaker 
Attach light, non-fouling spinnaker snap hooks to the 


- forward ends of the guy and the sheet. 


Run the guy forward outside the weather shrouds. Run 
the sheet forward outside the lee shrouds and outside and 
around the jibstay, and back towards the mast. It is a good 
plan to run the guy and sheet forward, as suggested, before 
getting under way. The snap hooks can be joined together, 
making the guy and the sheet one continuous line extending 
along the deck and around the jibstay. Make sure that the 
hooks are within reach from the cockpit on what will be the 
weather side of the deck when the spinnaker is set for the 
first time. Then cleat the free ends so that the line is taut. 
Just before these lines are attached to the spinnaker, they 
should be eased off a little to make working easy. 

Place spinnaker on weather side of the deck, folded (in 
advance) so that the fullness of the sail is kept forward of the 
luff and the leech and the tack and clew are towards the 
stern. The head of the sail should be on top. Pass the spinna- 
ker pole partly forward onto the weather deck, leaving the 
inboard end resting in the cockpit. At this point, all your 
equipment is on the weather side of the deck. The next step 
is to assemble it. 

Hook the end of the halliard, which has been cleated to the 
weather side of the mast, into the head of the spinnaker. 











The author’s “Lightning”, reaching with parachute spinnaker 
set. Note that the cockpit man leads the sheet well aft, the pole 
is carried high and controlled by the swivel hook and rope pen- 
nant at the weather shrouds. Below, another picture with spin- 
naker in the same position. Note how sail reaches out ahead 
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Hook the sheet into the clew of ‘the spinnaker, being careful to keep 
the sheet on its proper side of the spinnaker halliard, that is, 
between the halliard and the jib. 

Snap the guy into the tack cringle, being careful to insert the 
hook from the inside, so that the slide bolt of the snap hook will 
be outboard and not inboard. Then put the hook at the outboard 
end of the pole, through the eye of the snap hook. 

All of the above should be done by the man who ordinarily 
handles the jib sheets. He will hereafter be referred to as the deck 
man. At this point, the skipper takes over the main sheet in addi- 
tion to handling the tiller. The man who ordinarily handles the 
main sheet steps into the lee side of the forward cockpit. The 
deck man steps up onto the deck to windward, gets a firm stance 
and lifts the folded spinnaker in his arms. He steps forward towards 
the jibstay, holding the spinnaker in front of him, keeping his back 
towards the jib. The cockpit man hoists the sail as rapidly as he can 
and immediately pulls in the spinnaker sheet. The deck man should 
see that the spinnaker gets forward of and around the jibstay. If 
there should be a twist in the spinnaker, the swivel at the head, 
plus a prompt and decisive pull at the bottom by the deck man, 
will clear it. 

When the spinnaker is being hoisted, care must be taken not to 
allow the sheet to get under the boat. The cockpit man must take 
in the slack promptly, as the deck man goes forward, and before 
hoisting the sail. 

In a small boat, it is not necessary to set a spinnaker in stops. 
Furthermore, as a spinnaker frequently has to be set several times 
in the course of a race, the crew should become expert in setting it 
quickly when it is free, even in a stiff wind. A resort to stops tends 
to break down self-confidence and is, therefore, not recommended. 

When the sail is hoisted, the deck man sets the free end of the 
pole in place on the mast and then attaches the lift to the pole, 
either at its center or a little outboard of its center. He then adjusts 
the guy. If a twist persists at the head of the spinnaker, lower the 
sail a bit and give a quick jerk on the halliard. Repeat this until the 
twist is eliminated. 

The crew should further adjust the guy and the sheet as the sail 
starts to draw. The man in the cockpit holds the sheet and does not 
cleat it, as it requires constant adjustment to keep the sail working 
well. 

If the wind is heavy or gusty, it is necessary to prevent the out- 
board end of the pole from lifting too high. Here is a simple device 
which will accomplish that result. Attach an eyebolt on each side of 
the deck, between the shrouds. Attach a swivel snap hook to a 

(Continued on page 81) 





Left, running before a light breeze with spinnaker set. Note that pole is carried 

low and nearly at right angles to center line of boat. Cockpit man holding 

sheet sits well forward. Above, “‘a wire stop.” The author does not favor stop- 
ping spinnakers on small boats, particularly in light air, as here 
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“Spunky”’ wasn’t just the kind of boat of whose appearance we would be proud, but she had the qualities 
that make for comfortable living — headroom, light, ventilation — and she was economical to operate 


NO DOOR— 


NO WOLF 


By M. P. WAMBOLDT 


HERE is a strong suspicion among people we 
know that the premise on which my wife 
and I based the purchase of our present 
boat makes about as much sense as some- 
thing out of Alice in Wonderland. And do 
you remember how “they” cut off the 
ends of the trolley cars with the idea that collisions could 
thus be eliminated? Well, we figured that if there were no 
door at which a wolf could sit, there would be no wolf. And, 
strictly speaking, there are no exterior doors on Spunky — 
they’re both hatches. 

Surely, this line of reasoning is strange enough to suit 
anyone, and we are interested — I might say, that we are 
vitally interested — in discovering whether or not it will 
‘continue to work. 

When we decided to attempt this story book existence, the 
problems involved seemed at once quite simple and ex- 
tremely complicated. For years I had dreamed of a rosy, 
cozy future when I could retire to a boat and write for a 
living. My wife’s enthusiasm was equal to mine — which 
constituted the simple part of the problem since we were 
both experienced in that kind of living. The difficulties were 
of a financial nature; we had no business even thinking of 
such a move. We were assured by all and sundry that it was 
only a glorified way of starving to death. 

But, anyway, we started investigating the possibilities 
carefully. We were spurred on by the fact that we had spent 
the previous two years buried alive, 400 miles from the 
nearest open water, and almost anything, up to and includ- 
ing hunger, seemed preferable. My wife was program director 
of a large regional radio network and I was vice president of 
the same company. To hear us tell it, we were going to 
consider this move carefully and thoughtfully; but, alas for 
sanity! About half way through our investigations, the 
tingling excitement induced by mere discussion of such plans 
proved too much. We both promptly resigned our positions, 
piled into the car and headed for the coast, hopes high and 
fingers crossed. 





Now, it has been our experience that almost everyone we 
know would like to live in a boat. At least, we are constantly 
assured by all our friends that they think of our life with 
longing and deep envy. Just on the off chance that they 
mean what they say, I’ll go into the financial aspect of such a 
life in some detail. Also, I’ll turn Spunky inside out for them 
so that they can see how much solid comfort it is possible to 
have. Usually, it seems to be a lack of money and fear of 
inadequate accommodations which stop most people and it 
may surprise them to learn how inexpensively and attrac- 
tively such a life can be managed. Those who are blessed 
with unlimited means will, doubtless, turn a couple of pages. 

Of course, we had to have some kind of a basis upon which 
to start. We had to know how much we could spend for a 
boat and how much should be allowed for living expenses. 


- These items will naturally vary in individual cases. We 


decided to take an arbitrary period of time and see whether 
or not we could live by the typewriter. After considering all 
angles, it was decided that a year would allow me to get a 
pretty good idea as to whether or not I could write success- 
fully. At least, it was the minimum of time in which we could 
get that information. And it was also the maximum length of 
time we wanted to spend without income, on the theory that 
it would be nice to have a little money left with which to 
start over again in business, just in case we were “blitzed” 
by our friend the wolf. 

That settled everything handsomely — except the boat. 
We wanted to spend that year in a boat, but a boat seemed, 
for us, a luxury of the most inexcusable and expensive kind. 
The problem then resolved itself into one of trying to fit the 
boat into our “sabbatical year” without wrecking the 
budget; we found that the only possible way of doing this 
was to consider the purchase price of the boat as rent for a 
year. In other words, whatever we had allowed for rent, we 
could spend on the purchase and fitting out of a boat since 
there would be ro rent to pay. 

It then came over me, practically in a flash, that the figure 
we had been discussing for yearly rental was not very big. In 
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fact, I was aghast at the certainty that nothing which would 
float could be bought for any such sum, so I immediately 
revised my ideas. I put down an allowance for rent which 
would probably have kept us nicely in a penthouse at the 
Waldorf-Astoria; my. wife, of course, objected. Then I 
dodged and squirmed a bit and suggested that we plan living 
in the boat for two years; that plan would enable us to spend 
twice as much for the boat. My wife, however, has remained 
strangely immune to governmental ideas on how to set up a 
budget. She pointed out, in a firm but kindly manner, much 
as one would speak to a slightly backward child, that two 
plus two still add up to four. She even offered to show me, 
with matches or marbles, but I wrapped the tattered rem- 
nants of my dignity about me and retired into proud silence. 
The original figure for rent remained; it meant that we had 
to find a boat for an amount of money that was pathetically 
small. It was, in fact, less than I had been accustomed to 
losing each time I had sold a boat in the past. 

It would serve no useful purpose to go into all the sordid 
details of our search for a boat. It grew more depressing as 
we went along. Each time we looked at a boat that was 





A clean set of underwater lines made “Spunky” easy to 
drive on moderate power, and taking off the top hamper 
improved her looks. Below, we called the sheltered anchor- 
age and docks on Town Creek, Oxford, Maryland, home 
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anywhere near our rigidly inflexible figure in price, we had to 
revise our ideas downward. We had originally wanted a 
nice motor-sailer, of moderate draft, but we never came even 
close to anything like that. I can give a hollow laugh now as I 
think of it. 

Soon our frame of mind was such that we would have 
jumped at anything, power or sail, that was reasonably 
able, comfortable and nice looking — but there were no 
offerings to jump at. After chasing all over the country 
looking at boats which could be “stolen” for about five 
times what we wanted to pay, we finally sat down to analyze 
the situation. We were on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
which has a wider selection of inexpensive boats than any 
place between Houston and New York, so there was no use 
looking further until we revised either my wife’s budget or 
my ideas. I’ll give a hint as to what happened and say that 
the budget was not revised. 

Our analysis showed that we wanted seagoing ability, 
appearance and comfortable living accommodations, and 
that we were not going to be able to get all three. The ques- 
tion of which one — or even, two — we would sacrifice; was 
never in doubt. We have lived in boats before and, when a 
boat constitutes your only home, comfort is absolutely 
essential; so we placed that first. We made seagoing ability 
the second requisite because we wanted it if possible but we 
could always watch our. weather and not go out if it was too 
tough. After all, we were not on a schedule. Reluctantly, we 
placed appearance last. It has remained, sulking, in that 
position. 

Well, in the due course of human events, we found Spunky. 
Or, rather, I should say we found her again. We had seen her 
earlier in our travels and had turned up our noses — too 
much the houseboat type and with awkward lines to her 
superstructure. Also, she had a completely open and exposed 
bridge which was, and is, most embarrassing to me. I re- 
cently wrote a letter to YAcHTING in which I derided those 
guys who wanted to stand out and brave the elements. I 
stated, in no uncertain terms, that J would have nothing but 
an enclosed and screened bridge and that anyone who 
thought otherwise was, very likely, feeble-minded. This 
snappy little article appeared almost immediately after we 
had purchased Spunky and led to a good deal of confusion 
and no end of explanations. 

However, in the light of the new analysis of our needs, this 
particular boat began to look pretty good. She was extremely 
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well ventilated and had an exceptionally airy and cool interior. The 
roomy combination engine room and galley boasted full headroom 
and she was powered with a slow turning, medium duty Palmer engine 
which chugged her along at better than nine knots. She was 50 feet 
long by 12 feet 6 inches beam, and she drew 5 feet. We had a most 
pleasant surprise when we hauled her out for her underwater lines 
were beautiful. She was powerful forward, with a sweet, tapering run 
aft which let her slide through the water with almost no wake. She 
was planked with two-inch long leaf yellow pine which was as sound as 
the day she was built, 27 years ago; her heavy keel was of the same 
material, as was her deck planking, and her frames were of two by 
three white oak, steam bent and double throughout and spaced ten 
inches on centers. She was a documented vessel and rated as 24 tons 
gross and 20 tons net. 

The fact that, in time, you can get used to anything may have 
accounted for it but, in any event, the more we looked at Spunky, 
the better we liked her. She was comfortably laid out and she was 
obviously seaworthy; best of all, she fitted ‘‘Feeble Phoebe,” as we 
had come to call our budget. We bought her. 

Now to ‘‘turn her inside out,’”’ as I have promised to do. To begin 
with, there are twenty large windows — and I mean windows, not 
ports — plus six portholes, two hatches, four deadlights which 
brighten up the engine room and galley, and.a turbine ventilator over 
the galley stove. You can stand just abaft the chain locker bulkhead in 
the forward cabin and look straight aft through the boat to the after 
bulkhead of the after cabin and I can truthfully say that, if there is a 
breath of air stirring, it will whip through this boat as it does through 
a wind tunnel. 

Parenthetically, I may say that I’m somewhat of a snob about my 
boats. I thoroughly enjoy having a boat of whose appearance I’m 
proud and poor old Spunky just ‘‘ain’t that kind of a ship.” But I A work bench on the port side of the 
console myself, on hot days, by inviting aboard the owner of some engine room was a great convenience 
low-lying, snappy looking cruiser (which I’d give my eye to own) and 
watching his reaction. When he steps below into the main cabin, with 
its seven-foot headroom, and feels its delightful coolness after the 
stuffy heat of his own expensive yacht, he’s generally quite respectful. 

Spunky has a roomy cabin forward, with two bunks and eight 
windows. Out of this cabin, to port,-a companicnway leads to the 
oft-explained open bridge; to starboard, you go down three short 
steps to the engine room and galley which has a large work bench 
and tool locker to port and a commodious galley to starboard. We 
cook with bottled gas and have a three-burner stove, with oven and 
broiler, which permits the same variety of food we would have ashore. 
The engine is, of course, amidships between the work bench and the 
galley. 

Abaft this, you go up one step and through a swinging door into the 
main cabin. There is an ice box (built in) to starboard, of 1100 pounds 

"(Continued on page 78) 











Looking aft from the galley into the roomy main cabin, which 

has seven feet of headroom, and the after stateroom, with the 

two large berths. Left, the galley was commodious, with all the 

equipment necessary for providing the variety of food that we 
were a¢customed to in our previous life ashore 
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SEECTRICITY AND THE AUXILIARY 


Part Il. Switchboards, Fuses, Grounding, Shore 


Power, Circuit Breakers, Wire, Lamps and Fixtures 


By E. P. ELLIS 


FTER the load has been estimated and the general 
A scheme drawn up, the next step is to decide upon 
the actual details of the switchboard, wiring, fixtures 
and the other accessories which you plan to use. The switch- 
board, actually the most important piece of equipment next 
to the generators and the battery, is, unfortunately, the 
most neglected. It is useless to install a complex electrical 
system unless steps to control it and to protect it are taken. 
A switchboard should not be so complicated that it intro- 
duces an element of uncertainty into the proceedings, yet it 
should be adequate for the job on hand. Through it should 
pass all power except that used directly by the main engine. 
The leads from the battery should attach to terminals large 
enough to carry the maximum current which will be drawn. 
The power should next pass through the main switch. 
More than any other device, this switch makes for peace of 
mind. It is reassuring to know that, when the boat is idle 
and the switch is open, no electrical trouble will occur save 
in the leads from the battery to the board and to the engine; 
these can be protected far more easily than can the multitude 
of circuits fanning out from the switchboard to the various 
auxiliaries. 

Terminals may be provided, also, to connect the auxiliary 
charging set to the battery circuit, but the wiring should be 
such that the main switch, when it is open, also disconnects 
the charging generator. This feature prevents a faulty cutout 
from discharging the battery when no one is around. 

The choice and use of fuses and switches vary with each 
installation. Some owners prefer to protect each circuit with 
a fuse and to add a switch for good measure. If lights are to 
be turned off and on from the main board, the switches are 





The deckhouse of a modern cruiser, showing two large dome lights on the ceiling. 
Prismatic lenses throw most of the light downward and concentrate much of it at 


table height, where it is most needed 
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H. M. Devereux 
Corrosion, one of the principal enemies of electric wiring 
on boats, has ruined this piece of lead-covered wire 


essential ; but, if each fixture is equipped with its own switch, 
the separate circuit switches may be omitted. It stands to 
reason that each circuit should be protected with its own 
fuse or fuses so that it may be quickly isolated from the 
system should trouble occur. This leaves the rest of the 
circuits operable. If it is necessary to de-energize any circuit 
for repairs, the fuses may be removed manually. The use of 
heavy fuses in the main leads from the battery is, similarly, 
a matter of choice. True, main fuses stand guard to clear any 
short circuit which might occur in the switchboard. A board, 
however, is not a likely source of trouble when it is properly 
built. Further, every piece of electrical equipment aboard is 
subject. to corrosive atmosphere, frequent violent vibration 
and, sometimes, even noxious gases. The main fuses are no 
exception; should they open because of these non-electrical 
factors, the entire system would be shut down, without 
warning. 

The question of grounded operation versus ungrounded 
operation is not as open to choice. If the main battery is 
used for all power, there is no choice since the engine manu- 
facturer definitely grounds one terminal of the battery to the 
engine. One side of the battery is then connected to the 
hull, in the case of a metal ship, and to all plumbing fixtures, 
the water in which you sail (and thus to the chain plates and 
the metal standing rigging), in the case of a wooden 
hull. Thus the system has one lead neatly grounded. If 
one lead is already connected to ground, there is no 
chance of a short circuit when that lead comes in 
contact with any hardware around the vessel, and it is 
of no advantage to fuse that side of any circuit. The 
other lead, though, should be fused at the switchboard. 

The polarity connected to ground varies with the 
different makes of engines. Should the grounded engine 
terminal be opposite to that of the grounded terminal 
of the charging generator, it is absolutely essential 
that no metallic connection, other than the regular 
leads, be made between the main engine and the 
charger lest a short circuit occur. If both engines are 
operated from a common gasoline supply, an insulated 
coupling made of a non-conductor must be installed. 
The same thing should be done if a common exhaust 
line is planned. 

If you have installed a lighting system entirely apart 
from the ignition system, there is no reason why it 
cannot be operated ungrounded. This is standard prac- 
tice in merchant ships and it is justified by the fact 
that, if either wire of an ungrounded system touches 
a part of the ship that is metal, nothing happens. The 
system does require the use of a fuse in each wire of 
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every circuit and thus uses twice the number of fuses that 
the grounded system employs. The additional cost is slight. 

If you plan to use the ungrounded system, it is well to 
equip the system with a “ground detector” so that acciden- 
tal grounds caused by insulation failures can be detected. 
This unit consists simply of two lamps connected in series 
and then connected to the main leads from the battery to the 
switchboard. The wire between the two lamps is connected 
firmly to the hull of a steel vessel, or to the plumbing or 
other ground of a wooden vessel. As long as no accidental 
ground exists, no current can flow from the system to the 
hull and back to the center point between the two lamps. 
They then operate at equal brilliancy. However, should one 
wire of the system be grounded, current flows through the 
ground wire and one of the lamps lights more brightly than 
its mate. This is the signal to start looking for the trouble. Of 
course, if the normally non-grounded wire in the grounded 
system is accidentally grounded, a blown fuse will result, 
and no additional ground detector is necessary. 

The location of the switchboard is important. The tend- 
ency is to consign the switchboard to some out-of-the-way 
place and to try to forget it. This does not allow a blown fuse 
to be replaced quickly and it has the further disadvantage of 
exposing the board to undue moisture. A well ventilated 
locker puts the board within easy reach and also goes a long 
way in protecting against failures due to corrosion. The 
space lost by installing the board in a prominent place is 
amply paid for in the long run. 

Switches are available in two general patterns: the knife 
switch, with its exposed blades, and the quick action switch 
of the toggle, pushbutton or snap variety. The former has all 
its parts in the open and thus any corrosion which occurs is 
easily noticed and is removed with equal ease. The snap 
switch is undoubtedly safer, but it must be inspected regu- 
larly and its mechanism coated with a thin layer of vaseline 
if corrosive conditions are severe. 

Ordinary plug or cartridge fuses are suitable for use afloat. 
The glass-type plug fuse is handy since the fuse wire is easily 
inspected and a blown fuse is readily visible. Its socket, 
though, does not have, in general, the contact pressure of the 
clamps which hold a cartridge fuse; a little time devoted to 
cleaning and vaselining it will assure satisfactory operation. 
If space requirements are not severe, there is no reason why 
ordinary household fuses and fuse-holders should not be 
used. Thanks to quantity manufacture, they are inexpensive. 





Rosenfeld 
Fluorescent lighting fixtures, like these on the cruiser “Revere,” provide 


a soft, pleasing light, and much more of it per ampere-hour of current 
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Special units of electrical equipment, such as the clear view screen and 

the Bendix-Holmes automatic steerer shown here, should be fed by separate 
circuits from the switchboard 


Any item bearing the Underwriters’ label has been manufac- 
tured to rigid standards. These items have the further ad- 
vantage of being readily obtainable should replacements be 
required. On the other hand, if space requirements are 
severe, small miniature cartridge fuses with glass tubes are 
available. They come in a range of sizes and are quite suita- 
ble for most purposes. 

The fuse used to protect each circuit should be as small in 
current rating as possible. It is necessary, of course, to use a 
fuse whose rating exceeds the total current drawn 
through it but, unless a motor drawing a large current 
when starting is encountered, the fuse should exceed 
the total current drain by but a slight percentage. In 
no case should the fuse for a given wire exceed the 
current carrying capacity for that wire as given in 
Table A of this article (see YAcHTING, February, 1942, 
page 38). 

It would be both expensive and impractical to pro- 
vide a fuse for every piece of electrical equipment 
aboard. The additional protection thus gained is not 
worth the price that it would cost. The thing to do is to 
group various loads together and use a single fuse for 
each group. The grouping should be arranged so that 
all important lights are not on a single circuit; yet one 
must remember that it is almost prohibitively expen- 
sive to run an individual wire to each lamp directly 
from the switchboard. It is well to isolate pumps and 
other heavy power consumers from lighting circuits to 
minimize the lamp flicker during the first split second 
of starting. 

During the electrical renovation of a 65-foot aux- 
iliary schooner, the loads were grouped this way: 

(Continued on page 72) 











This yacht, one of the finest custom-built craft of recent years, 
was designed and built by Hubert S$. Johnson of Bay Head, 
New Jersey, for Walter Dealaman of Newark. She is 49’ 
over all and has a beam of 13’ 10’. The power plant consists 
of a pair of Chrysler Royal Eights with 214:1 reduction gears. 
Construction is conventional but the layout is somewhat 
unusual and materials and equipment are the finest pro- 
curable. The boat was designed for fishing and other day- 
time use off the Jersey Coast, so overnight accommodations 
were held to a minimum and the principal emphasis put on a 
large and comfortable deckhouse and cockpit. There is a 
110-volt electric system permitting the use of fluorescent 
lighting and electric refrigeration. Other equipment includes 
U. S$. Motors generator, Lux Automatic fire fighting system, 
Bendix controls, 25-watt ship-to-shore telephone, Monel 
shaft, and Monel tanks for both water and fuel. 
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COLLEGE YACHTING ON 





YACHTING 


THE WEST COAST 


‘By LEONARD M. FOWLE 







N December 29th, the Pacific Coast Intercol- 

legiate Yacht Racing Association, in co- 

~fTie.. ‘ operation with the Newport Harbor Yacht 

= tea" Club, held its first representative annual 

SS dinghy championships. Thus, the efforts of 
more than five years were ended. 

Yachtsmen of college age on the Pacific Coast have envied 
the success of kindred spirits in the East in building up 
yacht and dinghy racing as an intercollegiate sport. Even 
before the birth of college-owned dinghy fleets at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and at Brown, in 1936, 
Stanford students wished to send crews East for a crack at 
the McMillan Cup. In those days, racing for the McMillan 
Cup was still limited to six colleges; with a dozen or more 
Eastern colleges clamoring to break into the charmed circle, 
the governing group on the Atlantic Coast had to refuse any 
additional entries. 

As a result, early enthusiasm on the Pacific Coast was 
dampened. By 1936, however, the advent of college dinghy 
racing in the East considerably altered the picture and, in 
1937, the I.C.Y.R.A. went on record in favor of nation-wide 
development of college yachting and the eventual expansion 
of the organization into a national body and one which 
would also embrace Canada. Since then, the I.C.Y.R.A. has 
lent as much assistance to the West Coast college yachtsmen 
as distance would permit. 

The same year brought the first competition when a chal- 
lenge was issued for a sailing team match between Stanford 
and the University of California. The match was arranged 
for Lake Lagunita, a small lagoon near Berkeley, and was 
sailed in Olympic Monotypes. Donald Douglas led the 
Cardinal sailors to victory in a six-crew team race. 

Shortly thereafter, the first college yacht club on the 
Coast was organized with the formation of the University of 
California Windjammers Club which later changed its name 
to the University of California Sailing Club. In forming their 
club, the Golden Bear yachtsmen had the assistance of an 
enthusiastic sailor, Captain Charles A. Pease, of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, who, in the capacity of faculty 


advisor, has done much to foster the sport in the San Fran- 


cisco Bay area. 

In the four and a half years since its founding, “Cap” 
Pease has seen the California yachting group grow from 4 
score to nearly 200 students. There is weekly intramural 
racing on Lake Lagunita, in Olympics, although this ar- 
rangement has two disadvantages. The boats are not owned 
by the college or students but are hired by the hour and 
hence leave something to be desired in sails and upkeep. 
The lagoon, a quarter-mile in length, is extremely narrow 
and the prevailing winds blow across rather than up or 
down it; hence, windward work is rare. At last reports, the 
California yachtsmen were building a fleet of Penguins as a 
college project. They have considered moving their head- 
quarters either to Lake Merritt, in Oakland, a larger body 
of water somewhat resembling Boston’s Charles River Basin, 
or to the Berkeley Yacht Club’s yacht harbor, as Vice 
Commodore Glenn Waterhouse, a member of the Cali- 
fornia faculty, is an enthusiastic supporter of the club. 

Stanford was not far behind California in organizing the 
Stanford Sailing Club. The Palo Alto sailors have to travel 
30 miles to Berkeley to sail as they have no boats of their 
own as yet. Under the circumstances, the fact that the 
Stanford Sailing Club has grown until it boasts 85 members 


is a tribute to their enthusiasm. This past fall, more than 40 
members participated in the elimination series to select the 
Stanford crews for the dinghy championship at Newport 
Harbor. 

Stanford is anxious to acquire a fleet of its own and a few 
months ago a fund for this purpose was started. It was hoped 
that a fleet of Penguins could be launched this spring but 
war and priorities have probably blocked this plan. An inlet 
near Palo Alto would seem to provide the needed conditions 
for successful dinghy racing. 

Since the formation of these clubs, the Stanford-California 
annual sailing match in the Olympics has become a fixture, 
the Bears and Indians alternately winning a handsome per- 
petual trophy offered for the event. The present holder is 
Stanford which won last spring by 216 to 161. 

The next step came in the spring of 1940 when the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association was formed. 
San Jose and Menlo Junior College were represented. The 
organization, while not as formal as the East’s I.C.Y.R.A., 
has served effectively to further the movement. Since its 
formation, the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. has kept in close 
contact with the larger body in the East. Two officers of the 
latter organization have visited the Coast, talked to college 
groups in California, and showed moving pictures of Eastern 
activities. Pacific Coast members of Eastern colleges have 
also contributed by carrying back accounts of the success of 
college yachting along the Atlantic Coast, thus spurring 
their friends in California to greater efforts. 

Last spring, the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. elected Robert 
Allan, of San Marino, a Stanford junior, as its commodore. 
He has been responsible for considerable expansion in the 
membership and activities of his organization. When Stan- 
ford decisively defeated California in the dual competition 
last spring, the Indians received several challenges from un- 
organized groups at other colleges on the Coast and Allan 
decided to use this interest to promote a real dinghy cham- 
pionship. Distances on the Pacific Coast are great compared 
with those in the East and the ideal time for a representative 
regatta is during vacation. By missionary work in the sum- 
mer and fall, Allan aroused enthusiasm for a regatta. De- 


- cember 29th was chosen as the date, and Newport Harbor 


as the place. 

The codperation of Southern California yachtsmen, and 
of Newport Harbor particularly, resulted in the loan of 18 
Class D Dyer dinghies. The Newport Chamber of Com- 
merce was responsible for a large plaque as a perpetual 
trophy and the Newport Harbor Yacht Club presented in- 
dividual plaques for the winning team. Carlton Carver, a 
member of the Dartmouth Corinthian Yacht Club, who is 
familiar with Eastern methods of running intercollegiate 
dinghy events, headed the race committee on which Rear 
Commodore John Gurley of the Newport Harbor Yacht 
Club and Mrs. Robert M. Allan of the Southern California 
Y.R.A. served. 

The day was a perfect one for dinghy racing, with a warm 
sun and a breeze that averaged about 11 knots, although it 
lightened towards the end of the series of five races. Each 
college entered three crews of two men. The experienced 
Stanford team of Captain Bob Allan, Howard Wright, and 
Robert Hampton were the pre-series favorites. 

Although Allan, with two firsts in five starts, gained the 
individual high point honors at 72% points, a dark horse 
(Continued on page 69) 














MIDWEST BUILDS SEAGOING LIFE BOATS 


4 When the Maritime Commission needed life boats for the first 312 “Liberty 
[ ‘ a ae Ships,” the Globe American Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana, manufacturer of gas 
and electric stoves and ranges, submitted plans and was awarded a contract for 
1248 steel boats. One of the four boats for each ship is motor driven. The capacity 
is 31 persons each, so that the two boats on one side of the ship will accommodate 

the average complement. 
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Above, workmen in the foreground are fitting galvanized steel sheets to one of 
the boats. The plates are already cut to shape and rivet holes are punched and 
countersunk. The boats in the distance are on an endless moving track. 


At the left, a workman is welding the engine bed of a motor life boat in place on 
the backbone, to which the shaft tube is already attached. The steel form in the 
background has the gunwale bar on it. Below, left, completing the riveting by 
attaching grab rails to the bottom and thwart and stretcher knees to the interior. 
These grab rails would be useful in case of a capsize. Below, a boat ready for 
shipment, with mast, oars, life line, water breaker and lockers. The four boats for 
each vessel are shipped in the same car and may be hoisted from the car and 
placed on the steamer’s deck. 


This shows how an American company, geared to one type ot manufacture, can 
adapt itself and its organization to an entirely different field. 
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A history which dates back over one hundred years, 
eighty of which were actually spent in the pursuit of 
whales — that is the story of the ‘“Charles W. Morgan’”’ 
which completed her last voyage on November 8th, 
1941. The “Morgan” was towed from New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, to Mystic, Connecticut, where she will be 
part of the permanent exhibit of the Marine Historical 
Association. In tow of the U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
“Greene,” the ship was taken to New London, and thence 
to Mystic, in charge of the tug “‘Nelseco.” 


In her long history, the ‘“‘Morgan” made 37 whaling 
voyages and earned some $2,000,000. During this time, 
it is estimated that 2,000 whalemen made her their 
home, her crew and officers averaging 35 to 38 men 
each voyage. The vessel was rigged as a ship when she 
was launched and later she was rerigged as a bark. When 
the ‘‘Morgan’”’ was restored and moored on the estate 
of the late Colonel E. H. R. Green, at New Bedford, 
where she was on display for ten years, her rig was 
changed back to that of a bark. 


Elwell B. Thomas 
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“YOURS FOR TRUTH 


Dear Skipper: 


AVING the highest respect for your capacity as an 

r- art critic, I am sending you (for your comment and 

appreciation, not for keeps) a marine painting which 

has recently come into my possession. It is a thing of such 
rare quality that I want to share it with you. 

For a long time I have wanted to own a really fine marine 
painting — I had in mind something by Patterson, Vining 
Smith, Ashley, Soderberg, or one of the others who really 
paint ships the way they look. In this painting I believe I 
have something the equal of which has never been produced 
by even those artists at their best. Especially at their best. 

Unfortunately, I know little of the history of this work of 
art. It came as a Christmas present (like those neckties 
you see men wearing in January) from an old friend and 
fellow member of the Cruising Club, Captain A. B. Salto. 
I have been hoping to receive a letter from him giving some- 
thing of the history of the picture, but perhaps he feels, as I 
do myself, that it speaks for itself in several languages, 
including the Swiss. Captain Salto is now residing in Lima, 
Peru (which my geography teacher said was up on the side 
of a mountain), and I assume that he must have discovered 
this priceless work there. As an old square-rig sailor, Bob 
must have been quick to appreciate the masterpiece. 

Bob Salto himself supplied the title of the painting, 
“Homeward Bound from Price’s Bend,” and I assume it 
refers to a certain memorable rendezvous — well, we won’t 
go into that, but I feel it is an unusually appropriate title 
and so will a number of other people who should remember 
the occasion. Or should they? 

It is not only the beauty of the painting that appeals to 
me, but also the wealth of unusual detail — detail which in 
Many respects shows the artist to be years ahead of his 
time in naval architecture, aerodynamics and rigging. We 
can, I think, learn a good deal from careful study of some 
of the details. Take, for instance, the trim of the sails, which 
seems to hint at a wholly new and as yet little-publicized 
principle of aerodynamics, or possibly that the vessel is 
passing through the eye of a cyclonic disturbance. Then 
there is the boomless mainsail, set on mast hoops that defy 


IM ART 


all formerly recognized laws of physics by sliding not. only 
up the mast but right on out to the tip of the gaff. The 
loose-headed foresail is another innovation, as are the full- 
floating shrouds. The double-bridled foremast backstay 
must be unusually efficient; practically unaided, it supports 
the mast rigidly in spite of its effort being applied in the 
same direction as that of the foresail. Some of that famous 
bar rigging, perhaps? Could it be a Burgess touch? 

Another neat trick is the way the mainsail is set right out 
around the shrouds without breaking up its aerodynamic 
curve — an advance in sail-setting toward which racing 
men have long been striving in connection with Genoa jibs. 

Do you recognize the man on the bow? From a distance 
he looks like the harpooner in the New Bedford whaleman’s 
statue (“‘A Dead Stove or a Whale Boat’’). But closer in- 
spection reveals the figure to be that of Rod Stephens, 
gazing intently up the forestay with the evident intention 
of swarming aloft for a look around any minute. The 
streamers of Spanish moss hanging from the bowsprit 
beneath his feet lend a peaceful touch to the scene, as does 
the pose of the skipper, squatting under his palm-thatch 
hat. And why shouldn’t he? He has a self-steering ship, as 
evidenced by the absence of a steering wheel. 

Still, there’s a touch of preparation-for-war-in-the-midst- 
of-peace in that tank trap on the quarterdeck — at least I 
assume that’s the purpose of the diagonal rails protruding 
there — and in the stern-chaser levelled over the taffrail. 
Or could that be a bumpkin for rigging a temporary per- 
manent backstay? 

I might mention other features, such as the raging sea 
about to break over bow and stern simultaneously; and the 
revolutionary spiral-lug sail on the boat in the background. 
But all this and more you will see for yourself if you will 
study this masterpiece with the concentration it deserves. 

I hope you like my picture, but not too well, because I 
want it back to hang over the mantelpiece, there to serve 
as an inspiration in the art of seamanship to my two growing 


boys, who are crazy about horses. 


Yours for Truth in Art, 
Britt TAYLOR 





Rosenfeld 


Above, ‘‘Daw Ill,” a 43-footer built by 
Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., for Joseph 
Leach, of Baltimore. Her beam is 12’ 0” 
and her draft 3’ 0”. A pair of Kermath 
Sea Farer Specials, developing 200 hp. 
each, furnishes the power. 


Right, Toufic Saad, of Rio de Janeiro, 


Brazil, has recently become the owner of 
this new 17’ Chris-Craft. The boat is 
powered with a Chris-Craft engine which 


develops 95 hp. and drives her at a 
36-mile pace. 


“Conch” is a Matthews “50” Sport 
Cruiser owned by H. Clay Miner, of 
New York City. Her power plant is a pair 
of Chrysler Royal engines which, fitted 
with reduction gears of 3:1 ratio, give 
her @ speed of 22% m.p.h. 
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Above, this British ambulance boat, built 
by the Annapolis Yacht Yard, has a stock 
Annapolis 54’ hull. For power, she 
carries two Sterling Petrel engines which 
develop 200 hp. each and drive her at 
21 knots. 


Right, one of the 42’ rescue boats built 
for the United States Navy Air Corps by 
Owens Yacht Co., of Dundalk, Maryland. 
Two large dispensaries are provided for 
the care of any injured men. A pair of 


Sterling Petre! engines provides power. 








“Capronia,” built by Dawn Boat Cor- 
Poration for Grover C. Richards, is 
56’ 3” in length over all, 13’ 2” beam 
and 3’ 6" drah. Two 6-cylinder Gray 


Marine Diesels propel her at a maximum i 
teed of 19% mph, ce | : 
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Illustrations by the author, based on etchings en- 
graved by artists who accompanied Perry’s fleet 














An imperial barge of Yokohama, 1853 


COMMODORE PERRY 


IN JAPAN 


ED RANDALL 


N a spring day in 1852, Millard Fillmore, President 

of the United States of America, the Honorable 

John P. Kennedy, his Secretary of the Navy, and 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry of the fleet were conferring 
at the White House. No stenographic notes were made at 
this or at similar previous meetings, so we cannot quote 
President Fillmore precisely, but in substance, what he said 
may be summed up as follows: 


Commodore Perry, Mr. Kennedy and I have the utmost 
confidence in you as a naval officer who combines rigid 
firmness, diplomacy and tact. A situation has arisen in Japan 
that requires all of your ability. Since 1840, sealing and whal- 
ing ships from the West Coast of the United States have 
occasionally disappeared. It was thought that they were 
lost with all hands in some tempest at sea. Since the gold 
rush began in 1849, many people have sailed from Australia 
up through the China Sea, the Sea of Japan and along the 
Aleutian Islands to California. Ugly rumors reached Wasb- 
ington at first and have since been carefully checked. They 
are true. When shipwrecked mariners are cast ashore in 
Japan, the natives put each one in a separate bamboo cage 
and then carry them about the countryside as a sort of 
menagerie exhibit! And that is not all. If the sailors are 
somnolent, the Japanese torture them with red hot irons. 
Now, Commodore, you are going to take a fleet of the United 
States Navy to Japan and tell the Mikado this cannot go 
on. If, at the same time, you can make amicable arrange- 
ments for future trade, all the better. But, remember that 
the primary aim of your expedition will be to insure the 
safety of any victims of the sea on the shores of Japan. 


And thus it came about that Commodore Perry opened 
the ports of Japan to trade and commerce. The wording of 
the President’s directions to the good commodore is prob- 
ably a bit askew but the gist of his statements is faithfully 
reproduced. As early as 1849, the U.S.S. Preble, of the 
American squadron in the China Seas, had been sent to 
rescue sixteen shipwrecked sailors in Japan. When the 
Preble, under Commander Glynn, reached Nagasaki, then 
called Yeddo, she was ordered to depart. Commander Glynn 
demanded the return of the sixteen unfortunate mariners 
and was treated with haughty indifference by Japanese 
officials. The archives say that, ‘“‘with the bluntness of a 


sailor, and in unmistakable terms,” he told them to get 
busy. They did. The sixteen men were promptly produced 
and the Preble sailed away. 

Commodore Perry sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on 
November 25th, 1852, in the U.S.S. Mississippi. His fleet, 





U.S. Steam Frigate “ Mississippi,” flagship 
of the squadron which Perry commanded 


the Susquehanna, the Mississippi, the Powhatan and the 
Saratoga, dropped anchor in the harbor of Uraga, near 
Nagasaki, Japan, on July 8th, 1853. All ships were cleared 
for action. As in the case of the Preble, their reception was 
hostile aud they, too, were ordered to depart. They stayed 
eight days, charted the near-by waters and Commodore 
Perry delivered to Toda, Prince of Idzu, and Ido, Prince of 
Iwami, the letter he had brought for the Mikado from 
President Fillmore, the commodore refusing to deliver the 
letter to any lesser personage. The first letter began: 


“To His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Japan; Great and 
Good Friend”. . . . Passages about the progress of Ameri- 
can civilization ensue, and then occurs this statement: 


“‘Great numbers of our people pursue the whale fishery near 
the shores of Japan. It sometimes happens, in stormy 
weather, that one of our ships is wrecked on your imperial 
majesty’s shores. In all such cases we ask, and expect, that 
our unfortunate people should be treated with kindness and 
that their property should be protected, till we can send a 
vessel and bring them away. We are very much in earnest in 
this. ”’ 


Accompanying the above letter to the Mikado was another 
from Perry, dated “United States Steam Frigate Susque- 
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hanna, Off the Coast of Japan, July 7th, 1853.” In it, he 
stated his purpose — to carry out the instructions of the 
President. The letter then continues: ‘‘ The undersigned has 
been commanded to state that the President entertains the 
most friendly feelings toward Japan but has been surprised 
and grieved to learn that, when any of the people of the 
United States go, of their own accord, or are thrown by the 
perils of the sea, within the dominions of your imperial 
majesty, they are treated as if they were your worst enemies. 
I refer to the cases of the American ships Morrison, Lagoda 
and Lawrence. . . . The government of the United States 
desires to obtain from that of Japan some positive assurance 
that persons who may hereafter be shipwrecked on the 
coast of Japan, or driven by stress of weather into her ports, 
shall be treated with humanity.” 


It was extremely difficult to get the two Japanese princes 
to set a definite date for the meeting. For instance, it was 
arranged for some local dignitary to come aboard the Susque- 
hanna at ten o’clock on a Tuesday morning. He turned up 
at four o’clock Thursday afternoon. Perry wrote in his 
journal: ‘This was as punctual as could be expected from a 
people so steeped in duplicity and deceit.” 

After the delivery of the letters, the American fleet sailed 
away to Hong Kong and returned the following spring, 
entering Yeddo Harbor on February 9th, 1854. A ‘‘ Treaty 
House”’ was finally erected for meetings with the Japanese 
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The Steam Frigate “Susquehanna” 


High Commissioners which were to begin on March 8th, 
1854. For this visit, the commodore had a fleet of nine ships: 
three steam frigates, Powhatan, Susquehanna and Missis- 
sippi; five sloops of war, Macedonian, Vandalia, Saratoga, 
Southampton, Lexington, and the store ship Supply. Such a 
list of names shows the commodore’s desire to make a 
dramatic and impressive appearance in Japan. The formal 
treaty was signed on March 31st, 1854. It contained twelve 
articles, three of them being solemn promises of the Japa- 
nese to care properly for shipwrecked sailors. The others 
referred to the innovation (for Nippon) of foreign trade at 
Hakodate and at Simoda. 

The next year, Commodore Perry made his report: to the 
Secretary of the Navy. This was printed as the “‘ Narrative 
of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China 
Seas and Japan, performed in the years 1852, 1853 and 1854, 
under the command of Commodore M. C. Perry, United 
States Navy, by order of the Government of the United 
States. Compiled from the original notes and journals of 
Commodore Perry and his Officers.”’ 

Perry was very frank. It is not necessary to read between 
the lines, for the lines themselves call Japanese officials 
inherent liars, equivocators and evaders. A perusal of 
Perry’s report lays bare the type of mind that would plan 
and carry out an attack on Pearl Harbor while maintaining 
two envoys in Washington. 

Here are a few phrases typical of many in Perry’s report: 
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Yeddo 


belle nobleman 


Two-sworded Naval 


officer 


“Thus the mayor of Uraga flatly contradicted his statement 
of the day before” . “A system of espionage is in- 
grained in the Japanese mind’”’. . . . “‘The local governor 
said he would get a reply from his superior in four days, 
although it took one hour to reach Yeddo”’.... “The 
Commodore believed that the Japanese had purposely 
misunderstood the message”. ... ‘“‘Thus, after having 
interposed objections for ten days, they agreed to our 
meeting at Yoku-hama.” 


At the time of Perry’s visit, a system of government pre- 
vailed in Japan which made any innovation exceedingly 
difficult. The law-making body consisted of nobles from the 
different districts; if one of them introduced a bill to improve 
a certain road, which, after deliberation, was adopted, then 
the noble sponsor was elevated in rank. If, however, when 
the deliberative stage had been reached, the bill was re- 
jected, that noble sponsor went out behind the barn and 
disembowelled himself! Thus, “‘hara kiri” was handed down 
from father to son for centuries. This system made for ex- 
treme conservatism. After the Perry Treaty, the Japanese 
came into much wider contact with outsiders and adopted a 
form of government which they thought more modern. 

When the report was made to the Secretary of the Navy 
late in 1855, the United States was already seething with the 
excited discussions of state’s rights that led to the Civil 
War. During that fracas and for some years afterward, 
Americans had scant time for the affairs of the Orient, or of 
the Japanese government in particular. In addition, the 
State Department considered the report too frank for 
diplomacy; consequently, wide dissemination was frowned 
upon. In other words, it was forgotten. After eighty-eight 
years, it is well to dust off such an authentic statement. 


Simoda shipyard, at the time 





of Perry’s visit to Japan 
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MARKING ALONG SPLICE ~ 





repeat this tuck 3tumes-then 
2 pass twice THROUGH the 
trand 


FOURTH STAGE 


wire halliards or other wire running rigging. To execute 

it, quite a bit of patience is needed, but it certainly is 
not beyond the capabilities of the man who has some ability 
at marlinspike seamanship. 

Before attempting this splice, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide yourself with certain materials and implements — sail- 
or’s palm, sail needle, sail twine (cotton), twine wax, wire 
cutters, a sharp knife and a splicing tool, as illustrated on 
page 58 of the September, 1941, issue of Yacutina. A small 
serving mallet would be helpful but is not absolutely 
necessary. 

Assume that you are planning to splice a piece of 4” 
diameter manila to a 14” wire halliard. The wire should be 
six-strand, flexible stuff. Measure back from the end of the 
wire about 24” (the rule is: 100 times its diameter) and put 
on a temporary seizing of well waxed sail twine. Next, unlay 
every other strand back to this seizing; if the wire rope has 
a cotton core, remove it to this point. Before proceeding 
further, it is well to put a waxed, temporary seizing of sail 
twine on the ends of all six strands of wire. Now twist to- 
gether the three remaining wire strands into a three-stranded 
core and put a seizing around it 12” from the end. Arrange 
the separate strands so that they radiate equally from the 
center of the rope. 

Now, take up your manila rope and, 24” from its end, put 
on a temporary seizing; seize the end of each strand, also. 
Unlay the strands to the seizing and spread them apart so 
that the first three strands of the wire rope may be matched 
or “‘married”’ to the manila. Push the two ropes together as 
far as they will go, hold the wire strands firmly to the manila 
with your left hand and put on another seizing at this point. 
Bend the second set of three wire strands back out of your 
way and you are ready to proceed with re-laying the manila 
strands in position about the three-strand wire core, being 
careful to twist each manila strand tightly on its own lay as 
you go along. The strands of manila must be laid tight and 
firm to the wire core and, when the second set of wire strands 
is reached, the manila must again be seized tightly to pre- 
vent it from unlaying. 

This is where the sharp knife comes in. Hold the manila 
part..(in-a-vise or otherwise) so that the three. ends. of the 
strands are toward you, remove the temporary seizings from 
their ends and, holding the knife so that the blade makes a 
right angle with the rope, proceed to scrape each strand in- 
to a nice taper. Care must be taken not to remove too much 


Tse is the splice used in joining the manila tails onto 


WIRE TO MANILA 


By 
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material; in fact, if you have never performed this operation, 
it would probably be wise to practice first on another piece of 
rope. After the taper is properly formed, take your lump of 
beeswax and wax the frayed ends thoroughly. Now, re-lay 
these ends, twisting them tightly on their own lay until you 
have made a nicely tapered and twisted strand. Next, lay 
these strands around the wire with the lay of the rope and 
put on a temporary seizing to hold them in place. 

The next operation consists in tucking the wire strands 
through the manila. It is, perhaps, better to start with the 
three wire strands nearest the end of the manila; these are 
tucked in in the same way as a “‘sailmaker’s splice,” that is, 
with the lay of the manila strand. Pass the wire ’round and 
‘round the same manila strand three times; then pass it 
through the strand and around and through again. It is for 
these operations that the special splicing tool is required. 
Before pulling these tucks tight, be sure to cut off the tem- 
porary seizing around the rope. Repeat this operation with 
each strand and then cut off the end of the wire close to the 
rope, being careful that no wire ends stick out to tear your 
hands when you’re hauling on the halliard. Repeat the whole 
procedure with the three remaining strands. 

The final operations consist in serving the tapered part 
with small marlin and in putting permanent seizings over the 
ends of the three upper wire strands. Start the serving at the 
small, or wire rope, end of the taper. Make sure that the end 
of your marlin is securely held before you proceed; it is a 
good idea to open up the wire with a prick punch or other 
sharp tool and pass the end of the marlin between the strands 
of the wire rope. Now, with a serving mallet, or by hand, 
serve up the taper until you have passed the cut ends of the 
wire strands; thread the end of the marlin through the eye 
of a sail needle (taking care not to let the serving become 
loosened) and pass the needle through one of the strands 
of the manila; then wind the marlin around the rope and 
through another strand. Repeat this operation several 
times. Cut off the end close. 

Now move up along the rope to the place where the three 
other strands were cut off. Thread your needle with cotton 
sail twine, which should be well waxed and used double. Pass 
your needle through the rope, even with the ends of the wire, 
and pull the sail twine through until about 144” remains; 
lay this end back along the rope and carefully wrap, or seize, 
the twine around the rope and over this end for a distance of 
about 34”. Take care that the two parts of the thread lie 
parallel and do not twist or overlap one another. Pass the 
needle under the seizing and through a part of the manila. 
Repeat this three or four times. Cut off the end close. Now 
move down the _rope about an inch and repeat this seizing 
for good measure and the job is finished. 

There are variations of this splice but the method de- 
scribed will be found quite satisfactory. As the old nautical 
saying goes: “different ships, different long splices.’’ 
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“AVANTE” 


By WAYNE BAGLEY 


OTSPUR needs a new spinnaker! Say, Hotspur 
is probably down to her gun’l’s with all the 
jibs and spinnakers stowed in her by now. And 
Avante hasn’t got a bleedin’ one. For that 
matter, being minus a backstay, Avante 
couldn’t even fly one of the blamed things if 

she did have one! But what Avante could use is a new suit of 

sails (if she can get them without a priority number), and if 

our old friend you-know-who can work that one, why can’t I? 

For if you haven’t heard the stirring saga of the good ship 
Avante, you haven’t heard anything. Heave me a line, 
matey, and douse your sails. There! Now, while combing 
the salt out of your long gray beard, listen to how a fresh 
water sailor is born. And, in some cases, storm-borne. 

It all began way back in 1938. Our young hero (that’s me) 
and his ever-loving wife (that’s Peg) who, up to that time, 
didn’t know an alarm clock from a starboard watch, were 
leaning peacefully on the guard rail at Bonneville Dam 
waiting for a salmon to climb the fish ladder. All was serene; 
the sky was blue, the sun was warm, and, for the moment, 
we were quite happy with our way of life. Then the Phantom 
glided out of the locks. In the matter of a split second, the 
green-eyed monster had laid his claws on us. I leaned over 
the rail and practically drooled with envy as forty-seven 
feet of mahogany and polished brass slid by below. 

Well, that was along about the third of April. It was some 
time later i in the week — say about the fourth of April ~-- 
that I happened (just happened, you understand) to be 
passing a marine supply house. In the window reposed a 
glittering creation of mahogany and chromium with what 
looked like a gigantic aluminum egg-beater tied on the back 
end. This, I figured, must be an outboard runabout. 
“‘Hm-m-m,”’ I said to myself. ‘‘Well! Not bad — not bad!” 
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At last ‘Avante’ was fin- 
ished and we got afloat. 
She was a lovely little boat, 
both above and below wa- 
ter. Designed especially for 
the Columbia River, where 
shoal water is really shoal 
she is 19’ 6’ long over all 
by 7’ 4” beam and draws 
only 10” of water with her 
centerboard up. In spite of 
her shoal draft, she is a 
beautifully modeled boat 


Les Ordeman 


NEEDS A NEW SPINNAKER 





Wilton Allen 


I blush with shame now as I recall my actions. I went into 
the store, and asked questions; I twisted gadgets and looked 
wise, and I darn near bought the thing! But I left that store 
and, shameless still, went to another. Fortunately for me 
and posterity, it was here that I saw the light. It was here, 
also, where it was decided what I was to do with all my spare 
change for many years to come. This was the way it happened. 

‘‘T’m kinda lookin’ for a boat,’’ I said. 

Walt Howell, who’s about five feet three inches tall and 
about three feet five inches across the shoulders, gazed at me 
as though I were some new form of marine life, and not very 
pretty. ‘‘What kind of a boat?”’ he said. 

“Oh,” I said, waving my hands foolishly, ‘just a boat. 
Just a boat. Mebbe an outboard runabout — or somethin’.” 

Mr. Howell seemed to find difficulty in speaking. ‘‘ An 
outboard — an outboard runabout?” 

“Yes, anout .. . well, a boat of some kind. . . . I don’t 
know much about them,” I admitted weakly. Mr. Howell’s 
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tone of voice had planted a bit of doubt in 
my mind. Could it be that an outboard 
runabout might not be the thing of glory 
which my previous salesman had painted? 

Mr. Howell became confidential. He asked 
my name, and then started in. 

‘Have you ever been in an outboard boat, 
Mr. Bagley? Ever really ridden in one? You 
know —r-r-r-r-roar, r-r-r-roar . . . bump, 
bump! Wet, cold, greasy? You get out and 
you can’t walk and you can’t hear. Ever 
ridden in one?” He paused and regarded me 
with a suspicious eye. “‘ Have you ever ridden 
in any kind of boat? A sail boat, for in- 


stance?” “Hm-m-m,” | said. “An outboard 
stance’ 

rm: . y | a: pp 
This was getting embarrassing, and not runabout! Not bad —not bad! 


quite what I’d counted on. 

“Well, if you put it that way, no-o-o. I mean, yes! I’ve 
been canoeing any number of times. Oh, yes, I’m an old 
hand at canoeing. And, uh, well . . .” 

“Mr. Bagley,” said Mr. Howell, ‘‘ what you need is a sazl 
boat. If you haven’t a wife, Mr. Bagley, a sail boat will do as 
well. Some people are in favor of it.” 

I began to explain that I did have a wife, but Mr. Howell 
was escorting me to a file of blueprints. He carefully re- 
moved a big roll of prints and spread them out. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘is a little boat I designed for Dr. So- 
and-so, of Santa Barbara. She sailed in the last Trans- 
Pacific. Fifty-six feet over all, forty on the water line. Just 
look at that sheer! Look at those buttock lines!” 

““Um-m-m,” I said, wondering what a sheer might be. I 
found that I was drooling again. Mr. Howell unrolled another 
blueprint. 

“‘Here’s as sweet a set of lines as I ever laid down,” he 
said. “‘ A 38-foot sloop — but fast! Say, she was really fast!” 
And so it went — 32-foot sloops, 40-foot yawls. It was won- 
derful. Mr. Howell forgot I was there. I forgot I had to get 
back to the office. . . . 


That night I came home and embraced the future deck 
hand. ‘‘We,” I said, “have just bought a boat.’’ And I 
thought how nice she’d look in sailing togs. ‘‘It’s being de- 
signed by a gen-yoo-wine naval architect. It’s twenty feet 
long. It’s a sloop.” 

‘““What,”’ said Peg (Ah, what a jib sheet man she is!), ‘‘is 
a sloop?” 

‘“‘A sloop,” I explained patronizingly, ‘‘is a sail boat. And 
he’s goin’ to start layin’ down lines tomorrow!”’ 

‘““You’ve never been in a sail boat, m’love,”’ said Peg. 

“‘Columbus sailed clear from Spain in one,” I said, ‘“‘and 
I always say what’s good enough for Columbus is good 
enough for me!” 


The rest of you salty graybeards know, of course, that it 
takes time to design a boat; even a li’! 20-foot sail boat. Every 
time I had a chance — which was often — I’d run up to 
Walt’s to see what was doing. Ten years later — well, ten 
days, then —I had touches of gray over the temples and 
my eyes were dull and glassy, but finally she was completed. 
On paper, anyway. 

Designed especially for the Columbia River, way out in 
Oregon, where the shoal water is really shoal (and designed 
also for my pocketbook, which is somewhat shoal also), she 
was 19’ 6” over all; 7’ 4” beam; draft, 10’ with the center- 
board up; 3’ 6” with the board down. Marconi rigged, with 
210 square feet of sail, outboard rudder, cuddy cabin. Posi- 
tively, she was the most beautiful thing I ever hoped to see. 
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I itched for action. I wanted to know how 
long it would take to build her. Walt opined 
that six weeks should do it very nicely. That 
added up to the first of June. 

“That’s quite a long time to build it, 
isn’t it?”’ I asked. “‘Can’t they nail it to- 
gether quicker than that?” 

“Well,” said Walt, “it might be done be- 
fore then, but building a boat isn’t like build- 
ing a house, you know. Everything’s got to be 
cut and fitted, and cut and fitted, and cut 
and fitted. You don’t nail a boat together; 
she’s screw fastened, and then the holes are 
plugged. Hand work! But she’ll be done by 
June — that'll give you the whole summer.” 

““O.K.,” I said sadly, “if I must wait, I 
must.”’ (Ah, trusting youth that I was!) 

It was shortly after this that I met Don McGregor. Don, 
it seems, had seen the plans for the Avante and, according to 
him, she was the answer to a seaman’s prayer. He embraced 
me as a brother. 

“Me and Willie,’ Don informed me, “have an eighteen- 
footer out on the Columbia.’”’ He soon wormed out of me the 
information that I’d never had a boat; further, that I had 
never set foot on a sail boat and didn’t know the first thing 
about sailing. Don gazed at me pensively. Apparently, he 
decided to forgive me for I got an invitation to go for a sail 
on the Eight Bells. 

Saturday afternoon, then, I arrived at Bill’s Moorage, 
ready for the great adventure. Don and Willie were waiting. 
Don tenderly patted an 18-foot, lapstrake sloop. ‘“‘ This,” 
said he, “‘is the Hight Bells. No sturdier craft ever sailed 
Willamette Slough!” 

“Or the Tualatin River,’ said Willie. 

‘“‘She looks swell to me,” I said. 

*‘She’s a pretty good little boat,’’ Willie admitted. ‘‘We 
just finished puttin’ a new stay in her. See? We were out last 
Sunday in about a 30-mile wind, and she popped.” He 
ducked and snapped his fingers. ‘‘ Just like that! Boy, that 
ol’ mast had a bend in it like it was rubber!” 

“Wow!” I said. “‘How’d you get back in? Did you have 
to get a tow?”’ 

“Nah,” said Willie, ‘it wasn’t bad. Was it, Don?” 

‘‘Nah,” said Don, “it wasn’t bad.” 

I wasn’t to be put off. I wanted to know what was done in 
an emergency such as this. If I was going to entrust my life 
to the bounding main, I wanted to know how to get back to 
terra firma. 

‘“‘Well,” said Don, “first thing we did was to luff her into 
the wind and douse the canvas, till we could see what dam- 
age had been done. The stick wasn’t hurt, so we decided to 
jury rig her with the jib halliard. That gave way, though, the 
first time we came about; besides which she almost got 
caught in irons comin’ about without the jib. So we luffed 
her into it again, and put the port stay on the starboard side, 
and from then on it was duck soup. We’d just go on a star- 
board tack till we had to come about, then we’d luff up, 
switch the stay back on the port side, sail our port tack, and 
so on.” 

‘“‘Ummm,”’ I said, trying to look as knowing as I could. 

But Willie’s interest shifted at that moment. ‘‘ There goes 
Mac in the Huma,” he said. ‘“‘ Let’s shove off.” 

Which we did. I fell gracefully into the bottom of the 
boat, and Don shoved her nose into the wind. He hauled up 
the sails and they popped in the wind for a moment (it 
sounded like the crack of doom to me) and then took hold as 
Willie brought the tiller up. Two seconds later we were going 
full speed into a booming nor’ west wind, and the lee rail was 
flat on the water. 
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“Say!” said Willie, ‘some wind! Say, this is somethin’!”’ 
Mac, in the Humahumanukanukaapuaa, limped back in as 

we went out, a big rent in his mains’l. 

“Yeh,” said Don, “‘she looks like a breeze, ‘all right. Look 
what it did to Mac’s sail!” 

I gulped a bit, and asked casually (I thought I was casual, 
anyway) about how much wind there was today. 

“Oh, about thirty, thirty-five,” said Don, and suggested 

I might climb up on the topside, on account of “we got 300 

pounds of ballast on her keel, but she still needs a little help 

when it blows this much.” 
I felt clammy. “Look,” I said, as I climbed hastily to 





“Look, maybe you’d like to make it some other time?” 


windward, “‘I wouldn’t want you to tear your sails on my 
account — or — uh — that is, if maybe you’d like to make it 
some other time — if the wind’s too much. .’ But Don 
only leered at me. 
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Three hours later I was at home and in a hot shower. 

“Well,” said Peg, ‘‘an’ how do ye ken sailin’, laddie?”’ 

“Sailing,” I said, “after you get used to the dern thing 
almost tippin’ over all the time, but never quite doin’ it, is 
swell. It’s grand. It’s wet. At least I caught about five gal- 
lons of water in my hip pockets. And, you know, it’s the 
strangest sensation — I never had anything quite like it 
you haul up the sails and the wind takes hold, and you go 
down the river leaning over, like so, and the water splashes 
in the low side, and there’s no noise except the purr of the 
wind and the water slappin’ on the hull, and maybe the tiller 
creakin’ a little — boy, it’s elegant! I guess mebbe I’d better 
go to the library and get me a few books and find out what 
she’s all about. Hot dog! Me an’ Christopher Columbus!”’ 

‘“Maybe you’d better take a few swimming lessons, .too,”’ 
said my future brass polisher, as she turned on the gas under 
the frying pan. 


The library had a good selection. ‘‘ Yacht Racing Rules and 
Tactics,” ‘‘Aerodynamics of Sailing,” “ABC of Yacht 
Racing.” Ah, that last title took my eye. From the ground 
up —or rather, from the water line up — that’s how I 
should learn my sailing. I took it home and settled down and 
opened to page one. I read the first paragraph. Then I read 
it again. I turned to another page and essayed another try. 
It was even worse. I can’t remember at the moment just 
what was stated, but something was said about jibing, and 
mast partners, and hounds. 
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It must be written in English, I figured, for there was a 
word here and there which made sense to me, but as for the 
whole . . . ‘Peg,’ I said, ‘‘ What is a jibe?”’ 

“‘Let’s see, isn’t that some kind of water fowl?” 

“Tf it is,” I said, “‘I’ve got the wrong book.” I read an- 
other paragraph. ‘‘ Even if it isn’t, I’ve got the wrong book.”’ 

So the next day I went to the library again. This time I 
looked through the book before I took it away. Ah, this was 
the baby I wanted! There were diagrams, and the book was 
written in words of one syllable: “A is the hull, B is the keel, 
C is the bowsprit, D is the mast.”’ And so on. In an hour I 
had added fifty new words to my vocabulary, and could tell 
anyone who asked me — though no one did — that port was 
left, and not liquid, and that the main sheet wasn’t the sail. 
When I got home that night I spoke casually to the first 
mate. 

‘This jibe business,’’ I said, ‘‘is very simple. The wind is 
coming from abaft the port beam, say, and you’re running 
free. The boom is on the port side, too. Then if you point the 
front end . . . the bow, I mean, too much to port, why 
then the wind may get on the lee side of the mains’! and 
throw it over to the starb’d side. That, of course, is an 
accidental jibe.” 

Peg was not impressed with all my fine new words. ‘‘ That’s 
when you duck, I suppose. Then what happens?” 

“Oh, you may bust the gooseneck, or a stay, or somethin’. 
If it’s a small boat you may tip over.” 

This proved of interest to her. Did they tip over often, 
and how often? And what then? I laughed at the mere 
thought. 

‘Why, you’re safer than you are on the highway, and if it 
should by some mischance go over there’s nothing to worry 
about — just hang on. It won’t sink. And if you know how to 
handle one it’s practically impossible!” 

Know how to handle one? I paused in my blithe explana- 
tions. And how did you find out how to handle one? Go out 
and tip over a few times? 

I didn’t sleep well that night. I probably tipped over some 
fifteen or twenty times, with all rescuers out of sight and 
sound and the water freezing cold. It took some talk from 
Walt, the next day, to convince me that I still wanted a 
sail boat. 
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A blow that might have laid out Joe Louis 


A week later I decided that Avante ought to be practically 
ready for the launching, and went out to Frank Greenman’s 
to find out. He was to be the builder. It turned out that two 
of the molds were done, and a couple of others on the way. 
Oh, she’d be done by the first of June — sure. He was really 
going to get to work on her next week. There’d been a few 
things. ; 

I went home and waited for another week to go by and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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AN ALL WELDED RACE 


sporti pier of almost every yacht club in the country 
are faced with the problem of how to obtain good race 
buoys — buoys which will resist heavy seas and at the same 
time be light and strong enough to resist a possible blow from 
a sail or power boat without damage to the boat. 

Sailors at the Mentor Harbor Yacht Club, Mentor, Ohio, 
tried a number of buoys before finally constructing an 
“ideal” arc welded buoy which answered all requirements. 
Harold F. Kneen, of the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, is credited with the design of this buoy which is shown 
in the sketch. 

“We tried sections of telephone poles, beer barrel kegs 
and a number of other ideas before hitting on this one,” 
Kneen said. ‘‘The are welded buoy is the answer — it will 
stay anchored even on choppy Lake Erie, it will stand col- 
lision with a speed boat and at the same time will not dam- 
age the boat — because the buoy is very light.” 

The buoy weighs only about four pounds. The ‘back- 
bone” of the buoy is a section of 1144” conduit about 30” 
long. Plugged at both ends and provided with a drain hole, 
this tube adds to the flotation of the entire buoy. The main 
buoyancy, however, is provided by a sphere constructed of 
two bell-like sections arc welded together and butt welded 
to the conduit, as shown. The Mentor yachtsmen used two 
“scrap hats” from a 200-ampere welding machine made by 
the Lincoln Electric Company. Any similarly shaped parts 
could be used, however. 

A U-shaped piece of steel rod was are welded to the bot- 
tom end of the conduit to provide an eye for the anchor 
chain. One section of 34” chain 12”’ long was attached to this 
eye to keep the buoy upright and a 100’ length of No. 3-0 
porch swing chain was attached to the heavier chain and 
fastened at the other end to a welded 20-pound anchor. A 
wooden pole 4’ long was inserted in the upper end of the 
conduit and a 16” racing flag was attached to the pole. 
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BUOY i, 


16° FLAG 









—— 4FT. WOODEN POLE 


— DRAIN HOLE 


POLE SOCKET 
_____—_ PIPE 10" LONG 
PLUG END AND 

BUTT WELD 


aa 


WATER LEVEL» 
2 


TWO - CUP-SHAPED 
METAL” HATS” 


-— PIPE 18" LONG. PLUGGED AT 
TOP AND BOTTOM ADDS 
TO FLOATATION 


-—— 1 FT. FcHain 


— 1OOFT. 3-0 PORCH SWING 
CHAIN TO WELDED 2018 ANCHOR 


According to Mentor yachtsmen, this buoy is strong enough 
to stand the pounding of Lake Erie waves but is so light 
that it moves aside easily if a boat comes in contact with it 


Early last fall, the new buoy was put in for a test. The 
channel of the club closed up and the buoy stayed out until 
recently, when it was picked up in its original position. Two 
buoys of different types had disappeared. Kneen attributed 
this success to the extreme lightness, sturdiness and high 
flotation qualities of the are welded buoy. 

Last summer, the Mentor Harbor Yacht Club, which has 
about 300 members, ran 85 races between June Ist and 
November Ist. The club has six racing classes, Snipes, Inter- 
lakes, Lightnings, Stars, Great Lakes ‘‘21’s,”’ and Cruising 
Auxiliaries. Mr. Kneen is chairman of the club’s race 
committee. 


oO THE UNPAID HAND 


DOFF MY CAP to the unsung crew 
Who do the things they’re told to do; 
That hardy, loyal, faithful band — 
The toiling throng — the Unpaid Hand. 


The Unpaid Hand in his dungarees, 
Rough and ready and aimin’ to please, 
A-pullin’ the sheets and cleatin’ ’em fast 
So the Sassy Sal won’t finish last. 





The Unpaid Hand who boils and burns 
On a windless day, when the buoy-turns 
Are hell to handle and hard to make 

In a sizzling sun on a listless lake. 


The Unpaid Hand in a gale o’ wind — 

Soaked to the bone — his knuckles skinned — 
Settin’ the spinnaker — takin’ it in — 

Hoistin’ the genoa — swearin’ like sin — 
Hikin’ to windward to trim the boat — 

Bailin’ like hell to keep her afloat — 

Haulin’ the backstays — trimmin’ the main — 
Over’n over’n over again. 


And when the races have all been run 

And the boat he crewed on’s the boat that won, 
And the lucky skipper is steppin’ up 

To get his flags and the Silver Cup... . 


Back in the corner — feelin’ grand — 
With a nice little bun — sits the Unpaid Hand. 
GEORGE CULP 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


Y correspondent on the Down East Front who has sup- 
plied this page with much valuable information in re- 
cent years has come across with another notable nugget of 
news, namely, that the Northeast Harbor Fleet is maturing 
plans for a “learn to sail’? program this season. He says: 
“Kids may take sailing instruction from a master engaged 
especially for the project. Boats used will be Alden 16-foot- 
ers. Fees nominal. The scheme is supposed to provide extra 
nourishment for the Fleet’s roots by way of salt-sensing the 
youngsters. Keep ’em sailing.” 


One could hardly ask for a better plan for the dark days 
that lie ahead. The little boats will not be requisitioned by 
the war machine. The shallow waters in which they can sail 
will not be restricted for defensive purposes, and the embryo 
sailors will not be needed — yet. By the time the youngsters 
are needed, they’ll have what it takes to get their fingers 
into the grim task that faces them. 


I keep harking back in my mind to what was the official 
attitude toward sailing in the Navy as recently as ten years 
ago. Naval bigwigs argued that the ever-increasing complex- 
ity of war vessels had reduced to relative unimportance the 
art of seamanship. To be a competent man-o’-warsman, an 
officer had to learn so much of mathematics, electricity, 
ordnance and ballistics that there wasn’t time to teach him 
sailing. The battleship would be top dog in the war of the 
future and you didn’t have to unroll a blueprint to know that 
a battleship is a floating power house. 

So what? 

The war of the future became the present fracas and the 
battlewagon took cover under friendly wings or sank beneath 
the inimical wings. Those wings, also, planted mines where 
surface craft had never before been able to plant them, while 
sub-surface craft lurked on the sea’s highways frequented by 
the floating fortresses. There arose a need for hundreds of 
little boats, thousands of little boats to sweep mines, fight 
submarines, harass the capital ships of the opposing forces. 
And these multifarious tasks are not being performed by elec- 
trical engineers, physicists, or any other wizards of the slip- 
stick. Or if they are, the Navy’s need for sailors with the 
Nelson touch becomes more glaringly apparent. 


Because, curiously enough, the sea has never tried to keep 
step with the advances of science. It still laughs at innova- 


tions and respects only the man who knows how to outwit it 
or to minimize the effectiveness of its mighty thrusts. So 
that the man who learned asa boy to cajole the sea in friendly 
mood knows the technique of frustrating it when all hell 
breaks loose. Between times he will handle his little ship in a 
seamanlike manner, having a thought for wind and current 
and keeping her out of the hands of Navy Yard techni- 
clans. 


Since I rejoined the service I have seen or heard of these 
things: (1) A boot ensign who neglected to have his fore 
hatch secured before putting to sea in a fresh onshore breeze 
and who telephoned the Coast Guard to save him from sink- 
ing. (2) Another ensign of the country club college type 
(‘Thank God, I went to college when it was still a country 
club!’’) who failed to include a full moon and a low tide in 
his calculations and who thereupon went aground and hadn’t 
the faintest idea of how to get afloat again. (3) And a junior 
lieutenant who left tugboating for the Naval Reserve and 
who handles his mine sweeper with the dexterity of a pro- 
fessional juggler. It takes all kinds to make a Navy, but I 
don’t want any truck with the kind that learns its seaman- 
ship in the classroom. 


My correspondent on the Southern Swamp Front — you 
may recall that he achieved fame by tootling an eight-wheel 
truck over the brow of a steep hill — has made such ad- 
vances that I begin to think there’s something to the Army’s 
method of training recruits. He now: writes that be can 
back a truck and trailer up a winding country lane at night 

and if my above-mentioned ex-tugboatman can do that 
with a barge on a bridle I want to know. But the best story 
from my Army correspondent is yet to come. 


He was catching up on his reading one night in barracks 
when his top sergeant, a betting man, came along and asked 
him what he had. 

‘“‘T’m rereading ‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,’”’ said the truck driver. 

The betting sergeant slapped his pants and swore an oath 
of rage and disappointment. 

“God!” said he, ‘‘when I think of the odds I could have 
gotten on there being a copy of Gibbon in this lousy regi- 
ment!” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Kiko y Funcasta 


Just before gunfire in a race for the Cup of Cuba. “Ace” (1962) and “‘Shucks”’ lead the fleet 


THE MONTH 


DE MARIGNY AND CARDENAS TAKE 
HAVANA STAR TROPHIES 


> For sixteen years the leading skippers of 
the Star Class lucky enough to get away for a 
couple of weeks in midwinter have been trail- 
ing, shipping, and flying down to Havana for 
a week of intensive racing and the attendant 
festivities. For sixteen years they have been 
met by smiling Cubans, and most sumptu- 
ously wined, dined, and feted. For sixteen 
years those same Cubans have faithfully 
gone out from the Almendares River to make 
a fleet for the invading aces from the States 
to race against. And for sixteen years the 
hospitable sailors of Havana have graciously 
bade good-bye to the visiting skippers. 

The story has been much the same through- 
out this time, but in this, the sixteenth year, 
it was different. In saying adios to the Ameri- 
cans, the Cubans did not say good-bye to the 
elegant trophies of the Midwinter Cham- 
pionship. For Charles de Cardenas kept the 
Cup of Cuba right there in Havana and 
Count Alfred de Marigny took the Bacardi 
Trophy only a few hundred miles away, to 
Nassau, where the water is just as blue and 
the sun equally bright. 

This year the invading forces were not 
as numerous as in the past. But Harry Nye 
from Chicago, in a new Gale, Adrian Iselin 
from New York, with Ace, both former win- 
ners of the Havana event, and John White, 
in a brand new Purdy-built Star-to-beat-all- 
Stars, could hardly be called unformidable 
opponents. And to make the Cardenas and 
de Marigny victories the more surprising, the 
weather was light and fluky for the most 
part, just the sort of thing the Lake Michigan 
and Long Island Sound skippers cut their 
teeth on many years ago, and quite in con- 


trast to the usually boisterous Trade Winds 
off Morro Castle and in the Bahamas. Count 
de Marigny and Cardenas had given fair warn- 
ing that they would come through in a big 
way some time. For the former had sailed 
Concubine to victory in the Corry Trophy 
series, on Great South Bay, last summer and, 
two weeks before, had missed winning Larch- 
mont Race week by only the diameter of a 
modern Star’s headstay (one size above an 
eyelash). Cardenas, with several Kurushs, has 
been far and away the best of the Havana 
crowd for years. 

This year the Bacardi Cup and Cup of 
Cuba series of three races each were sailed off 
one after the other rather than on alternate 
days, with the first race on January 24th. 
The first two days brought a smooth sea and 
light airs, described by the sailors as shifting 
several times or continually, according to 
whether they finished at the top or bottom 
of the fleet. Positions changed frequently 
throughout both races but Count de Marigny 
found the wind, or the wind found his Concu- 
bine, and she won both races, with Adrian 
Iselin, in Ace, second both days. Menjuly, 
C. Inelan, and Stardust, N. Carillo, divided 
the third places. With the big jump afforded 
by his two wins, de Marigny had only Ace 
to worry about in the third race. The wind 
piped up to about 12 miles and provided the 
best sailing of the whole seven contests. 
Harry Nye got Gale going and won by nearly 
three minutes over Menjuly, with Kurush 
showing her stuff in third place, and Concu- 
bine clinching the Bacardi Trophy by beating 
Ace by a secant boat length for fourth. 

Cardenas got off to a fine start in the Cup 
of Cuba series by coming through with a lead 
of a mile in the first of three races sailed on 
another light shifty day. Gale was second and 


im YACHTING 


Ace finally finished third after leading in the 
early stages. The next day it blew hell-for- 
leather, so everyone stayed ashore and a 
double-header was scheduled to wind up the 
racing. By that time Johnny White had his 
new Shucks tuned up and going, and went 
out and won the next morning’s race in the 
fine breeze left over from the previous day’s 
blow. Concubine was second, Gale was third, 
and Kurush tumbled down to fifth. With one 
race to go, the Cup of Cuba was headed no- 
where in particular; although Harry Nye’s 
Gale had a one-point edge, both Shucks and 
Kurush were right behind and Ace was only 
one point farther back. The final contest, 
unfortunately, found another light, shifty, 
afternoon, but Cardenas, not to be denied, 
took the lead soon after the start and held it 
all the way, to win both that contest and the 
series. Shucks was second in both. 

Winning the Cup of Cuba for the first time 
called for a bit of celebration on the part of 
the Cubans. So they were not at their best 
the following day for the U.S. vs. Cuba team 
race. Decreeing Nassau a temporary forty- 
ninth state so that Count de Marigny could 
round out their team of four, the visitors 
won, with several points to spare. Shucks 
wound up with another first place. 


BACARDI CUP 


Yacht and Owner Points 
Concubine, A. de Marigny 30 
Menjuly, C. Inclan 27 
Ace II, A. Iselin 27 
Kurush IT, C. de Cardenas 24 
Gale, Harry Nye, Jr. 22 
Shucks, John 8. White 17 
Patsy Lin, H. Duff 14 
Stardust, N. Carillo 14 
Carmita IT, L. R. Miranda 8 
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CUP OF CUBA 


Kurush II, C. de Cardenas 17 
Shucks, John 8. White 16 
Gale, Harry Nye, Jr. 15 
Ace IT, A. Iselin 14 
Menjuly, C. Inclan 9 
Concubine, A. de Marigny 8 
Carmita IT, L. R. Miranda l 
TEAM RACE 
Re TAGs Sethi aie a Sige sah + os Cuba, 15 


0.C.D. SPORTS BOARD TO 
ENCOURAGE BOATING 


> Definite encouragement to yachtsmen to 
use their boats, in so far as it will not inter- 
fere with the nation’s war effort, is a part of 
the program of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
according to an announcement of the Na- 
tional Sports Board, an offshoot of the O.C.D. 
The Board’s program should prove encour- 
aging to the yachtsman who is in a position 
to get in a little sailing this summer but is 
haunted by a delusion that the patriotic 
thing to do would be to run his boat up a 
creek somewhere and pull the creek in after 
her for the duration. 

The Sports Board, a branch of the O.C.D.’s 
Division of Physical Fitness (we’ll draw you 
a chart of these ramifications if necessary), 
is made up of men representing each of some 
forty different sports, from baseball to horse- 
shoe pitching, and its function is to encour- 
age and, in some cases, actively promote 
sports of all kinds for the country’s wartime 
physical well being and morale. 

John B. Kelly, of Philadelphia, head of the 
Division of Physical Fitness, has appointed 
William H. Taylor, New York Herald-Tribune 
yachting writer and frequent contributor to 
YACHTING, as the National Sports Board 
member on sailing. Charles F. Chapman, 
editor of Motor Boating, for many years head 
of the various American motor boat rules 
bodies and present commodore of the Man- 
hasset Bay Y.C., has been appointed to the 
corresponding position for motor boating. 
Neither position carries salary. 

The set-up as outlined by the National 


Sports Board calls for regional representa- 
tives in each sport in each of the nine organ- 
ized Defense Regions, these to be supple- 
mented, where necessary, with state and lo- 
val officials. Mr. Chapman has announced 
that the regional motor boat directors will 
be: Stanley W. Ferguson, of Boston; Arthur 
Middleton, of New York; William A. Rogers, 
of Washington, D. C.; Ted Houser, of Mi- 
ami; Dr. Robert H. Hermann, of Cincinnati; 
James W. Mulroy, of Chicago; Charles P. 
Hanley, of Muscatine, Iowa; Marion Her- 
ring, of Fort Worth, Texas; and John C. 
Stick, of Los Angeles. The corresponding 
regional heads for the sailing division have 
not been named as yet, but, as far as prac- 
ticable, it is planned to appoint officials of 
existing yachting associations and to make 
each of those associations the representative 
of the Board within its sphere of influence. 
Just what the functions of these function- 
aries will be is rather vague as yet but, as far 
as yachting is concerned, it seems likely to 
be a matter of encouragement and informa- 
tion to existing yacht clubs and organiza- 
tions. On this subject Mr. Taylor says: 
“There seems to be no question of going 
out and ‘promoting’ sailing. The existing 
yacht clubs and associations will undoubtedly 
carry on in as nearly a normal way as condi- 
tions permit, if they realize that the govern- 
ment believes they should do so. 
“Obviously, the sport is going to be cur- 
tailed — in a few coastal areas it may be 
impossible to sail at all. There will be few, 
if any, boats in commission large enough to 
require paid hands. Ocean and long coast- 
wise races are obviously out. Identification 
vards and sailing permits will be required. 
Materials such as bottom paint will be hard 
to get — perhaps impossible after a season or 
two. Most important, the armed services 
will have claimed many sailors and others 
will be so busy in war industries, perhaps far 
inland, that they won’t be able to get afloat 
unless, perhaps, for an afternoon or week-end. 
“As I see it, the most constructive service 
the National Sports Board can offer yachting 
is to emphasize, both to vachtsmen and to 
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The late Charles D. Mower, who died in January, 
made a great contribution to American yacht 
designing and turned out many fast and hand- 


some sail and power yachts 


the general public, that the government 
wants us, as far as we can do so without inter- 
fering in any way with war effort, to use our 
boats for recreation and sport. The Board 
may be able to act as an intermediary be- 
tween yacht clubs and associations and vari- 
ous government departments — Navy, Coast 
Guard and others — as to regulations, re- 
strictions, and ways in which we may co- 
operate with the services. We must bring 
out the point that it is as desirable in these 
times for sailors to go sailing as for golfers, 
baseball fans, roller skaters, poker players 
and movie-goers to enjoy as much of their 
normal recreation as they can. More so, in 
fact, for sailing has provided and must con- 
tinue to provide a large reservoir of partly 
trained and experienced officer and enlisted 
personnel for the Navy and the Coast Guard. 
This, in itself, is justification for keeping 
yachting alive through the war. 

“On the other hand, there’s nothing sacred 
about anybody’s right to sail a boat; wher- 
ever sailing interferes with the nation’s war 
effort, sailing will have to give way. The 
worst disservice yachtsmen or the National 
Sports Board could do yachting would be to 
interfere with necessary regulations or at- 
tempt to divert vital materials to sports use. 

“Most of the organizations I’ve heard 
from, from the North American Yacht Rac- 
ing Union on down, are taking a sensible and 
realistic attitude — planning to carry on as 
much of their usual programs as conditions 
permit, especially their junior activities. 
Others are waiting to see what happens 
between now and spring; for that matter, 
developments of the next couple of months 
may alter all our views. Meanwhile, we can 
keep on making plans for the 1942 season. 


Commodore Rafael Posso presents the Cup of 
Cuba to Charles de Cardenas (right) and Gabrie 


Aurioles, skipper and crew of ‘“‘Kurush II 
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Suggestions as to how the National Sports 
Board can serve the sport will be helpful.” 

Pending the appointment of regional and 
local representatives of the National Sports 
Board’s sailing division, letters or inquiries 
on sail boat matters may be addressed to Mr. 
Taylor through the office of Yacut1Na, Inc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York City. 


THE NORTHWEST ICE BOAT REGATTA 


> For the first time in many years the 
Northwestern Ice Yachting Association re- 
gatta was sailed on Green Bay, an estuary of 
Lake Michigan, off Menominee, Michigan, 
the scene of its inception thirty years ago. 

The three days of racing, which began on 
January 16th, attracted the usual competi- 
tion among Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan 
pilots. The Midwest’s ice boating season 
practically opened with the Northwestern 
regatta. It was called on the heels of a be- 
lated sub-zero spell and most of the pilots 
had their first sailing this winter on the day 
of the opening races. By that time, the 
weather had made an about face, providing 
a succession of balmy airs, spring-like show- 
ers and water-coated ice. 

The most notable achievements of the re- 
gatta were turned in by Edwin R. Friedrichs, 
veteran skipper of the Oshkosh Ice Yacht 
Club, who sailed his old standby Miss Jane 
IT. In addition to winning all three Class B 
races, he sailed off with the Northwestern 
Free-for-All trophy. This trophy, which still 
bears its original inscription, ‘‘ World’s Cham- 
pionship Challenge Cup,’’ was first intended 
as the world supremacy award in the 1912 
N.W.IL.Y.A. regatta when foreign entries 
were expected. 

In the Class B final standings, Sam Wells’ 
Rita, of Menominee, and Clarence Thiele’s 
Eva II, of the Pewaukee I.Y.C., tied for sec- 
ond place. The deadlock was settled the 
following week-end when these two craft 
sailed an additional race. Winning it gave 
Skipper Thiele clear title to runner-up. It 
should be noted that Thiele’s Hva IJ is the 
former Paula VI, which Starke Meyer 
brought out as the first bow-rudder ice boat. 
Since last winter, Eva II has been radically 
changed, sporting a new and longer runner 
plank, a new mast and a lengthened back- 
bone. Lack of ice previous to the regatta 
gave her practically no chance for tuning up. 

Winner of the Class E championship for 
Skeeters, 75-square-footers, was James Kim- 
berly, commodore of the association. His 
two Skeeters, Sea Gull and Flying Phantom 
II, tied for first place. Sea Gull won the 
draw. Class C honors for 175-square-footers 
were captured by the Menominee entry 
Flirt, sailed by Bill Wells. Ben Lampert’s 
front-steerer Crazy Craft was second. 

So impressive was the performance of 
Friedrich’s Miss Jane II that she was pur- 
chased by John E. Henes to augment the 
Menominee fleet. Another addition was the 
Crazy Craft, acquired from Ben Lampert. 

Commodore James Kimberly, who entered 
four ice boats in the various classes, was re- 
tained to head the association another year; 
Frank Meyer, Milwaukee, was reélected sec- 
retary. The 1943 regatta will be on Lake 
Winnebago, off Neenah-Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin, unless ice conditions make a change 
necessary. J. Jutrus Fanta 





“Miss Jane Il,” sailed by Edwin R. Friedrichs, of 
the Oshkosh Ice Y.C., cleaned up on Green Bay 


ICE YACHTING AT GREENWOOD LAKE 


> The 1942 championship regatta of the 
Eastern Ice Yachting Association was sailed 
February Ist at Lakeside-on-Greenwood 
Lake, New Jersey, with the Lakeside Ice 
Boat Club and the Greenwood Lake Ice Boat 
and Yacht Club acting as joint hosts. Profit- 
ing from past experience, the E.I.Y.A. re- 
cently adopted a new system for running off 
the annual regatta and, as a result, the entire 
program, embracing three heats for each of 
six class championships, as well as the open 
championship and a special race for stern- 
steering yachts only, was run off in one day. 

Boats were shipped a week or two in ad- 
vance. When the fleet finally assembled, it 
represented nine of the twelve member clubs, 
distributed by classes as follows: Class A 
(350 sq. ft.), 4; Class X (250 sq. ft.), 3; 
Class B (200 sq. ft.), 5; Class C (175 sq. ft.), 
16; Class D (125 sq. ft.), 9; Class E (75 sq. 
ft.), 14. 

The strong swing to Classes C, D and E 
continues and the results of the open cham- 
pionship, won by a “C”’ boat, with an “E”’ 
job right on her tail, would seem to shout the 
reason for this tendency. 

Of these fifty-one entries, eighteen did not 
start because their owners were serving in 
the Army, Navy or Coast Guard. The war 
also caused a dearth of innovations, since 
materials for ice boat construction are almost 
entirely reserved for aircraft priorities. The 
most interesting boat in the fleet was George 
Salmon and Joe Urban’s new Fun Inc., a 
European cat rig, which showed tremendous 
speed and took the first heat in Class C from 
Charette IIT. She would undoubtedly have 
placed high had she not carried away her 
main halliard during the second heat and 
been forced to withdraw. This tough break 
cost her a crack at her class championship; 
but she returned to win, by a wide margin, 
the Netcong B.M.A. Trophy race, limited to 
stern-steerers of any rating. 

Saturday brought a torrential southeaster, 
which prevented sailing and covered the ice 
with a couple of inches of water, lightly 
skimmed over with new ice by Sunday morn- 
ing. The traditional westerly gale arrived 
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early on Sunday and once again the toll of 
spars, runners, sails and gear was heavy. 

The nine starters in Class E were sent away 
promptly at 9:00 a.m. and activity among 
skippers of the classes to follow became fran- 
tic, as they realized that this committee was 
as good as its word. Class E had its usual 
close racing but Phil Haebler, president of 
the association and 1940 Class FE and open 
champion, maneuvered his little Allez-oop 
around, through and past the bigger, sleeker 
and supposedly faster jobs of more recent 
vintage, and took all three heats for a clean 
sweep victory. Helmsmanship still brings 
home the bacon and the ability to play the 
puffs of the nor’wester was not the least im- 
portant qualification in this regatta. 

Class D, 125 square feet, mustered only 
five starters, all bow-steering. All three heats 
were taken easily by “ Billy’’ Smith’s hereto- 
fore jinxed Hot Toddy II, which sports a new 
mast and several scars on her brightwork as 
a result of her near tragic capsize while racing 
in Class C in last year’s regatta. The decision 
to use the smaller Class D rig was a wise one 
and Hot Toddy performed consistently. 

Class C had nine starters, seven stern- 
steerers, including the sensational Fun Inc., 
and two bow-steerers from the Hudson High- 
lands Iceboat Club, Ray Ruge’s Charette II 
and Edsall Garrison’s Zephyr. The latter was 
a well built boat with a minimum of fancy 
gadgets which soundly trimmed every boat 
in the class but her fast-stepping teammate. 
Fun Inc. took a huge lead early in the first 
heat and Charette IJ could not whittle it 
away. They started the last leg, a beat to the 
the finish, with Fun Inc. about a hundred 
feet to the good and covering like a Star Class 
racer. Though seldom resorted to in ice boat- 
ing, where neck and neck racing is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, the old maxim 
of ‘‘stay between your competitor and the 
mark” works effectively on the ice, too, and 
it saved Fun Inc.’s lead so that she slid home 
a winner by not over twenty yards. Unfortu- 
nately, her wire halliard parted during the 
second heat, while she was running neck and 
neck with Charette IJ, and her chances of 
ending Charette’s cup gathering career went 
glimmering. Zephyr was third. 

With Fun Inc. out of it, Charette II and 
Zephyr made a club race of it and ran one- 
two in both remaining heats, to give Charette 
her fourth straight Class C championship. 
Phil Summerville’s Aloha took top honors 
among the stern-steerers and won the Hud- 
son Highlands Iceboat Club Trophy for 
Class C boats of the older type. 

Class B, dominated for two years by Homer 
Sieder’s trusty Swordfish, suffered the most 
complete record of breakdowns of any class. 
Of the five original starters, only George 
Seger’s Alva II could “take it” for three 
heats. Ernst von Lengerke’s Trudle III 
parted a shroud, the two Long Branch en- 
tries, Doug Berry’s Banshee IJI and James 
Wood’s Erg, both gave out at the seams, and 
Swordfish, after winning the first heat, broke 
her runner plank, leaving Alva IJ lonely but 
triumphant. 

Class X was even more of a fiasco. The 
only starters were H. Prescott Shreeve’s 
Polaris, 1940 and 1941 champion, and Willi 
Schmitz’ big bow-steerer Blitzen, 1939 cham- 
pion. A wayward cyclonic puff picked up the 
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Eighteen Penguins were launched at the San Diego Y.C. recently and a series of 
races was staged immediately. Joe Jessop, Jr., takes an early lead in “Ice Cube” 


975-pound &litzen before the start of the first 
heat and slammed her down again so hard 
that both her main runners were shattered 
into kindling and scrap iron. Shreeve sport- 
ingly agreed to wait while runners were bor- 
rowed and, after some delay, they tried again. 
This time the gun went off and the race was 
started, but Blitzen’s skipper never stepped 
aboard his boat. Her steering gear came 
adrift while he was pushing her over the 
starting line, and so Polaris sailed five laps 
solo, and won the first heat. Blitzen’s skipper 
patched her up somehow and she took the 
next two heats and the championship. 

Class A had no starters last year and the 
Long Branch Ice Boat and Yacht Club 
vowed that they would have two “A” boats 
at this year’s regatta. They were as good as 
their word, and Price and Heyer’s Imp and 
Price and Suth’s Snowflake were shipped to 
Greenwood Lake by the City of Long Branch. 
It is regrettable that no other entries were 
on hand and that these two good boats had 
to fight it out alone. They found the puffy 
mountain winds very different from their 
steady South Shrewsbury breezes and many 
times seemed on the verge of capsizing. Good 
work at helm and sheet saved them every 
time, and Imp took two of the three for the 
championship. 

The Open was cut to one heat by the unani- 
mous vote of the skippers involved, as the 
wind seemed to be dying out and all hands 
were anxious to complete the program before 
sundown. Alva IJ did not start but mp, 
Blitzen, Charette II, Hot Toddy II and Allez- 
oop lined up with full sail for this ten-mile 
“race of champions.” For the first leg of the 
first lap, the breeze stayed light, and then it 
came back stronger than ever. Far from being 
starved for wind, the yachts tore around the 
course at a terrific rate, sometimes on the 
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ragged edge of capsizing. Charette IJ took an 
early lead and, though forced to spill wind 
out of her big sail continually, was never 
headed. Allez-oop came from behind and 
nade a strong bid to repeat her 1940 triumph 
but Ruge kept her covered and slid home 
with the bacon by not over fifty yards for his 
second Open Championship. 

Fun Inc. won a special race for stern- 
steerers, and the Hudson Highlands Iceboat 
Club took the Club Championship by a hair’s 
breadth, tying the Lake Hopatcong club in 
class points but winning by virtue of Char- 
ette’s victory in the Open. 


SAN DIEGO LAUNCHES 
NEW PENGUIN DINGHY FLEET 


> Coastal yachtsmen, virtually dormant 
since the memorable event of December 7th, 
were surprised and reassured when a mid- 
winter launching ceremony was held at the 
San Diego Yacht Club recently. 

Those who felt that boating had gone back 
to the cocoon stage had only to join the 
throng of 300 which jammed floats and ve- 
randas of the clubhouse to be reassured, as 
they were during the last war, that “ yachting 
is here to stay.’’ It was the largest mass 
launching in the history of the club, and the 
most enthusiastic turnout ever seen during 
the winter season. The occasion was the 
launching of the newly completed Penguin 
fleet. Eighteen of the one-design hulls, ap- 
propriately christened with ice-cubes, slid 
into the water simultaneously, tuned up, and 
started a series of races. 

Since Penguin headquarters were estab- 
lished in Arlington, Virginia, two years ago, 
over 600 of the 11’ 6” plywood dinghies have 
been launched. No less an authority than 
Wesley Smith, S.C.Y.A. commodore, com- 





Miss Josephine White christens ‘‘Chilly’’ with ice 
cubes while Fleet Captain Ben White looks on 


mended San Diego on its “rapid shipbuilding 
program,” comparing this city with Wash- 
ington. And with good reason. The eighteen 
hulls were built and launched in less than two 
months. 

Further proof that boating is by no means 
dormant is the statement by fleet commodore 
Ben White that more than $1400.00 was 
raised by Penguin owners to build a store- 
house and an adjoining ramp. This project, 
in view of its specialized use, is a brave un- 
dertaking in these times. The class fills a 
long felt need, made all the more urgent by 
defense restrictions. Many yachtsmen have 
wanted a small informal class of boats that 
can be launched and sailed upon a moment’s 
notice. The fact that you can carefully store 
them at the “drop of a hat”’ is especially 
significant in these times of threatened air 
raids. Too, coastal skippers wanted a class 
that wouldn’t be invaded by the ever-pressing 
junior members. The Penguin dinghy is an 
adult class. Its weight minimum for crew and 
skipper is 275 pounds. To date, the fleet is 
owned and sailed entirely by “grown-ups.” 

The excitement and enthusiasm of the 
day was an ultimatum to those who thought 
yachting beached for the duration. The only 
disappointment was that many had to be 
turned away from the buffet luncheon. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, a series of races were 
staged. The team captained by Al Frost won 
on points, but just who won the rest of the 
races Is as yet undetermined. The entire fleet 
was still racing when fog came in and ob- 
scured the markers. 

The fog didn’t matter. Southern California 
yachtsmen that day had the distinction of 
having staged what is believed to be one of 
the biggest regatta of the smallest racing 
boats of any place on the globe. 

Curtis ZAHN 
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PT’s Hit Hard 


yp is most gratifying to all those who believe in the value of 
small craft as an offensive naval weapon to hear of the 
success attending the first use of our new PT boats in action. 
These attacks on enemy vessels in the Philippines involved 
two of the 77-footers built last year by Elco at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, and apparently attached to Admiral Hart’s 
command. 

About January 18th, one of these little boats entered 
Binanga Bay, inside the entrance of Subic Bay, at night, and, 
in a daring attack, torpedoed an enemy vessel of some 5,000 
tons engaged in aiding the force attacking General Mac- 
Arthur’s position on Bataan Peninsula. Although under fire 
of shore batteries (when she was discovered) and machine 
guns from the vessel attacked, the little PT carried out her 
difficult task and made her getaway without material dam- 
age. The expedition was in charge of Lieutenant John D. 
Bulkeley, U.S.N. 

Less than a week later, a second of these boats, in com- 
mand ef Ensign George Cox, repeated the exploit and sank 
another enemy steamer in approximately the same waters. 
Then, on February 3rd, the Navy Department announced 
the third attack, this time on an enemy warship in night ac- 
tion inside Manila Bay. The report says: ‘‘ Although under 
heavy fire of the warship’s guns and in the full glare of her 
searchlights, the motor torpedo boat managed to fire two 
torpedoes and to survive the action without being hit.’’ 
Presumably, although not specifically stated by the Navy 
Department, this last enemy vessel was a submarine, for it 
is difficult to believe that enemy surface craft had entered 
Manila Bay. Nor will the Navy yet release information on 
where these PT’s were based. Probably somewhere on Luzon 
Island; Admiral Hart’s fleet was at that time not in the 
vicinity of Luzon. We are advised by the Department that 
these vessels were Navy PT’s and not some smaller craft 
built at Manila a.year before for the Philippine Army. 

These exploits are a tribute both to the little boats them- 
selves and the officers and men who manned them. 


Buy? Why of Course 


HE results of these first actions by our small boat Navy 

are a tribute to the boatbuilding industry of the United 
States which has, during the past eighteen months, turned 
from producing boats for pleasure purposes to those for war 
use. With the intensifying of the effort after December 7th, 
practically all builders have gone “all out” in government 
production. 

This has raised the question in the minds of some persons 
as to whether it is unpatriotic to make purchases of boats 


this year, and whether they should get along with what they 
already have. It’s the same question we've tried to answer 
many times in the last few issues of YACHTING, and it always 
goes back to the premise we’ve stated so often, and which is 
again explained on page 53 of this issue. It’s all right to carry 
on with your boating if it does not interfere with military or 
naval restrictions and if one is not personally prevented by 
the all out war effort. This statement covers the purchase 
of a new boat as well as the fitting out of an old craft. In 
fact, there may be even more reason for buying than for not 
buying. For example: 

The purchase of stock made up and already on hand 
would be of considerable help in maintaining boatbuilders 
during the period of converting their plants from a peace 
time to a war time basis. A good many of these builders al- 
ready have boats in stock, built before they received gov- 
ernment orders, and purchase of this stock provides neces- 
sary working capital which goes directly into war production 
at these plants. And it clears existing stock out of the way 
to make room for craft for the Navy or Army. Even though 
some builders have not yet turned to war production, 
through lack of contracts up to the present, their plants will 
be wanted soon and it would be a mistake to force them to 
close down now, in the most vital period of defense needs, 
because of lack of sales of boats already built and on hand. 
If our effort is to be called ‘all out,” there should be no loss 
in production facilities, or man power, in plants as useful for 
war work as are those devoted to boatbuilding. 

Nor does scarcity of available material enter into the mat- 
ter because such material is already made up in the boats. 
As no more material will be supplied, the sale of products al- 
ready finished does not involve the use of any more needed 
raw materials. The continuance in business, through the sale 
of boats already finished does, however, assure the facilities 
of the plant being available when needed. 

So, we see no reason not to buy, and many reasons for do- 
ing so. Sailing should provide the most recreation with the 
least possible use of what is now critical raw material. And, 
once aboard the boat, the owner even saves shoe leather. 


Will Development of Yacht Design Suffer? 


NE of our readers in a British Expeditionary Force 

expresses the pious wish that yacht design will not 
suffer because of the war. We do not think it will but its 
development will be halted temporarily. All of our designers 
are busy, mostly on the government’s small boat program. 
They are intent on other “lines” than those for yachts. 
But they are not getting rusty and, when the surge to get 
afloat sets in after the war, they will jump in where they 
left off. They are merely marking time for the duration. 
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THE DUNPHY GRIFFIN 


ERE are the plans of a new class which might be described as a 
round-bilged modernized Comet. It is the new Griffin being | 
built by the Dunphy Boat Corporation, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and D ! 
designed by A. M. Deering, well-known naval architect of Chicago. Ip. [ 
The over all length, 16’, and the sail area, 131 square feet, are iden- hs > 
tical with those of the C omet. The beam, 5’ 8’, however, is some : if 
eight inches greater and the mast is about two feet taller. The water 
line length is 14’, and the draft, with galvanized iron centerboard 
down, is 3’. A | Il 
The comparatively tall and narrow rig is thoroughly modern in SE gs | 
appearance and utilizes both a working jib which overlaps the main a. 
about one foot and a Genoa. The boom has been kept short enough ee 
to eliminate runners and permit the use of a permanent backstay. . ne 
Like all Dunphy sailing craft, planking is western cedar on steam 
bent oak frames and fastenings are brass screws and bolts. 
The centerboard trunk was kept as low as possible and the cockpit 
is comparatively wide and long so that the Griffin should be an idea! 
boat for day sailing as well as racing. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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A NEW ZEALAND CUTTER 
FOR OCEAN RACING 


ROM “down under” come these plans for a 35’ l.w.]. cutter for 

ocean racing and cruising. Arthur W. Robb, a New Zealander 
now in Scotland, is the designer. He is now with the British 
Admiralty. Other dimensions of the cutter are: 49’ l.o.a.; 11’ 4” 
beam; 7’ 6’ draft; sail area, 984 square feet; displacement, 
32,578 pounds. 

One of the chief aims of the designer was to provide a boat 
which would be at her best with sheets slightly started. The rat- 
ing, of course, has been kept low, around 33 under the pre-1940 
Cruising Club Rule. The midship section is quite “soft’’ consider- 
ing the beam and the midships rating measurements. The dis- 
placement is moderate and the ballast ratio low due to heavy con- 
struction and allowing for the considerable weight of extra stores, 
water, crew, and gear required on a long ocean race. Construction 
is in excess of Lloyd’s “‘R”’ class. 

A special feature of the sail plan is the double clewed Genoa 
staysail. The idea behind this is to facilitate trimming and 
adjustment of draft rather than to gain extra area. The power 
plant is a Gray Four-22 working through a Gray “V”’ drive. 

The flush deck of course means some sacrifice of room below but 
it is a concession to convenience in working and racing the ship 
on deck. Full headroom, however, is provided under the doghouse, 
in the main cabin, and even under the coachroof in the forecastle. 
Other layout features demanded by ocean racing include complete 
separation of the galley and chart table from the quarters occu- 
pied by the watch below, and a large sail locker aft. The owner’s 
cabin was suggested by Col. King, owner of Ortac, who remarked 
to the designer: ‘The skipper should have a place to go and hide 
when things get just too bloody.” 
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3 ag : ren ERE are the plans of the new Chris-Craft 40-foot double 
a\ rte “ cabin cruiser, one of the few new designs developed by 
Gi 79 —— 9 ) stock cruiser builders for the 1942 season. The beam is 11’ 6” 

p> : ie % and construction materials follow the usual Chris-Craft stand- 

Ss as | ? ard for cruisers of medium length — white oak keel, chines, 

a = and intermediate frames, and Philippine mahogany main 

Oo Broezt) —" frames and planking. The fastenings are brass screws and 
bolts throughout. 

ay The layout below decks is a combination of the best features 


of the Chris-Craft 38-foot and 44-foot double cabin enclosed 
bridge cruisers of 1941. It was worked out as a result of exten- 
sive experimental cruising by a Chris-Craft official last sum- 
oa mer. The large and well lighted deckhouse will obviously be the 
center of activity at practically all times on this cruiser. The 
deckhouses of both the 38- and 44-footers of last year were al- 
N most identical. The owner’s cabin, aft, almost equally large, is 
just as it was on last year’s 38-footer. Its double bed arrange- 

m = ment (rather than two singles) uses the space efficiently and 
a 7 iwaA results in a cabin which lends itself to more attractive decora- 
ciate tive treatment. 

The dinette and galley work out best when their use is con- 
fined to the culinary department, but the dinette can be con- 
verted into a double berth for a seventh and eighth overnight 
guest, on occasion. The cabin ’way forward, with built-in 
upper and lower berths and its own toilet and wash basin facili- 
ties, provides a particularly good solution to the problem of 
cruising with youngsters. They love two-level sleeping, and, 
being two cabins removed from the deckhouse, there’s a better 
chance of their arriving in the land of nod at a reasonable 
hour. Also, if they wake up at the crack of dawn, they will 
not be so apt to disturb their elders. 
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“KELPIE”—A T 


HIS. little boat is reminiscent of some of the 

products of the drawing boards of C. P. Kun- 
hardt, Albert Strange, and other designers prominent 
in the heyday of the cutter. William Garden, naval 
architect of Seattle, designed Kelpie and she is now 
nearing completion in her designer’s shop, with Garin 
Stevenson, the owner, doing most of the work on 
her himself. 

The little cutter is 25’ over all, and 19’ on the water 
line. True to type, all but a few inches of the over- 
hang is in the stern. She is narrow of beam, only 
6’ 4’, very sharp forward, and of V-shaped under- 
body with considerable deadrise all the way aft, and 
considerable tumble home. The draft is not exces- 
sive for a boat of this type, only 4’ 6”, and 352 square 
feet of sail are provided in the lcs ors to drive her. 
Construction is heavy throughout und displacement 
totals about 9000 pounds, about 40 per cent of the 
weight being in the iron keel, and “lead in cement”’ 
inside ballast. Auxiliary power is supplied by a Uni- 
versal Fisherman engine. Headroom under the 
house is 6’ 1’. 

The planking is Alaska cedar, fitted tight without 
caulking, glued, and planed down to a porcelain 
finish. Decks are of 7%” cedar covered with 14” 
waterproof plywood, ship felt and canvas. The 
shrouds are set up with deadeyes and lanyards, and 
channels are fitted. 
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A Table for Two 


> From Virginia, J. A. Emmett sent in the 
accompanying sketches and description of a 
table suitable for small cruisers. It looks 
to me like a handy and practical rig. Mr. 
Emmett says: 

“The top should be 2’ wide at the front, 
tapered to 18” at the back, and deep enough 
to extend about 4” out over the front of the 
settee. It can be made of plywood or of 14” 
mahogany or white pine planks battened 
together underneath, and fitted with edge 
rails. A height above the cushion of 12” will 
be found right for the average small boat. A 
narrow strip or block is fastened to the ceil- 
ing to support its after end while another 
block, about 7%” by 3” by 6”, permanently 
attached to the under side of the table, has a 
socket to slip the top end of the single leg 
into. A slot will have to be cut in the berth 
top to be directly under this socket, and an- 
other block with a socket fastened to the floor 
or bilge ceiling beneath. The leg is separate 
from the table for easier stowing, although it 
can be hinged to the top, and should be 
shaped to be about 4” wide at its upper or 
table end, 2” at its lower end, sockets and 
slot being cut accordingly. 

“To set up the table, merely slip the leg 
through the slot down into its socket be- 
neath, then drop the top down over it and 
onto its back block. Three hooks and eyes, as 
shown, will hold it rigidly in place if hooks 
are located to enter eyes tightly. 

“The advantages of this table are the little 
time it takes to set it up or take it down, the 
small amount of space required to stow, its 
rigidity, and the fact that it takes up none 
of the usually scant floor space. It has been 
found so convenient, not only at meal time 
but as additional galley work table space, and 
even while lounging about the cabin, that it 
is seldom taken down unless the settee over 
which it is placed is required for sleeping.” 


For Builders of Penguins 


> From’Ken Carter, of Jackson, Michigan, 
comes a useful idea for you builders of Pen- 
guins and other small boats. If you did not 
cut the frame bevels at the time you were 
cutting out your frames, here is a clever way 
to do it after setting up the framework of 
your hull. I quote: 

“While building a Penguin, I solved one of 
my problems in what seemed a new and satis- 
factory way. Beveling the frames to the cor- 
_Tect angle with a plane involves numerous 
trials with a batten to determine when they 
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are correct. I used a flexible batten about 
34" by 314” by 4’ with a piece of coarse, floor 
sanding paper tacked in the center of it. I 
could keep the batten in contact with the 


- frames on either side of the one I was sanding 


and it was a short job to take off material to 
bevel a frame quickly to the proper angle.” 
Sounds like a neat idea. 


Waterproofing Charts 


p> Any sailor who has sat in the rain, holding 
a chart on the floor of the cockpit with his 
bare foot and has seen that chart gradually 
get soggy and illegible, will appreciate this 
contribution from F. 8. Cobb, of Hopkinton, 
Mass. Mr. Cobb: sails a small Friendship 
sloop and says that his charts got pretty 
well messed up during the course of a sum- 
mer’s sailing. He experimented with a num- 
ber of preservatives until he hit upon one 
that proved satisfactory, “Wallpaper Lac- 
quer,’’madeby the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
This he applied with a 2” camel hair brush, 
four coats of lacquer to each side of the chart. 
Mr. Cobb recommends spraying it on if you 
are doing a big job. This treatment leaves the 
paper pliant and waterproof, causes no shrink- 
age and does not change 
the color of the chart. It 
can be written on with a 
pencil and erases easily. 
The supreme test, how- 
ever, was on a piece of one 
of his charts that Mr. 
Cobb sent in to YACHTING. 
Have you ever spilled a 
gob of blueberry pie in the 
middle of one of your 
charts and then tried to 
wipe it off? Well, this sam- 
ple came in with a nice big 
blue pie stain on it and, 
believe it or not, it wiped 
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Cabin Doors as Table Tops 


> In fair weather and at anchor, it is pleas- 
ant to eat in the cockpit. Under these circum- 
stances, a rig that Burr Bartram has worked 
out in his little cutter Exact offers a maximum 
of comfort with a minimum of gear. By the 
simple expedient of using his cabin doors for 
table tops, he provides two small tables, one 
on each side of the companionway. This is 
particularly clever as it leaves a clear pas- 
sageway to the cabin, enabling the cook to 
come on deck without disturbing anyone at 
table. By using a supplementary piece to 
close this passage, it would be possible to 
have quite a large table in the cockpit if this 
should be desirable. 

With the exception of the small bronze 
castings used to anchor the tables to the 
bulkhead, all the parts are standard marine 
hardware. These “anchor”’ fittings should be 
rugged enough to stand a certain amount of 
stress, just in case someone should lurch 
against the tables in a seaway; that is why 
they are cast instead of being bent up from 
sheet metal. The accompanying sketches tell 
the story. 


> Note to Contributors: Please don’t get im- 
patient if your contribution doesn’t appear 
as soon as you expect. A number of our friends 
have sent in useful ideas and they will all 
appear in time — the “Old Man” allots only 
one page to this department, you see. 

Ham DE FontTAINE 
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off with a damp cloth, just 
as good as new. I have 
folded and refolded this 
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sample without in any x 
way injuring the protec- 
tive treatment. I think 
that Mr. Cobb merits a 
vote of thanks for this 


contribution. 

By using the cabin doors as 
table tops, two small tables 
for eating on deck may be 
provided 
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RECENT DEVEL 


YACHTING 


OPMENTS IN BOATS, ENGINES, GEAR AND EQUIPMENT 


A 5 KW GENERATOR WEIGHING LESS THAN 200 POUNDS 


One of the pleasantest ways for anyone to 
while away what few spare hours they have 
during these turbulent times is to sit back and 
think about the things they would like to be 
doing. It’s about the only respite from unpleas- 
ant subjects we can get nowadays. Many a 
skipper is digging out the logs of brighter years 
and reliving the week-ends, the cruises, and all 
the wonderful days and nights that have 
passed. Others are thinking about the things 
they wanted to do this year, the changes they 
had intended to make in the old girl, the new 
equipment, the trick gadgets to be added, all 
that goes to make owning, maintaining, and 
talking about a boat so much fun. 

Much of the doing in connection with these 
things is out “for the duration.” But just be- 
cause we don’t find new gadgets and improved 
equipment on the market at this time, doesn’t 
mean that nothing is being improved in the 
pleasure boat field. The censors keep the lid on 
tight on some of the news, and with much of 
the rest of it, the boys who are actually doing 
the job are just too darn busy to stop and talk 
about it. However, once in a while we pick up a 
clew on something which will some day fit into 
the boating picture. 

The Lawrance air-cooled auxiliary genera- 
tor, we think, is an excellent example of how 
the best we have had in the past is being im- 
proved upon today in great leaps and strides. 
This unit arrived on the water via the airplane 
and, difficult as it may be for us to swallow the 
pill, it’s quite possible that when the first of 
the post-war pleasure craft begin to slide down 
the ways, they'll be carrying this unit or one of 





its offspring. Elco has been using it in their 
famous PT boats from their beginning. 

The Lawrance auxiliary Power Plant was 
designed by aircraft engineers for aircraft use 
and as such had to be fool-proof, dependable, 
compact, and light in weight. In designing and 
building fast yachts we like to save as many 
unnecessary pounds as possible. In aircraft 
they work just as hard to save ounces. That’s 
how they get the weight of a 5 KW generating 
outfit down to less than a third the figure for a 
gasoline powered marine set. 

Mr. Charles L. Lawrance, president of the 
Lawrance Engineering and Research Corpora- 
tion, is an old hand at turning out engines of 
low weight-per-horsepower ratio. Under his 
direction the first successful two and three 
cylinder radial air-cooled engines built in this 
country were turned out in 1918. In 1920 he 
produced the forerunner of the famous Wright 
Whirlwind, the first nine-cylinder air-cooled 
engine to pass the U. 8. Navy 50 hour test. He 
was for many years president of the Wright 
Company. Recently he has been directing the 
development of Diesel and auxiliary engines 
for aircraft. 

Even though it is impossible for individuals 
to purchase the Lawrance Auxiliary at this 
time (the entire production is going to the 
Navy) it is interesting to have a look at it now, 
and to file it away for further reference. The 
engine is a two-cylinder horizontally opposed 
type with a self-operated and controlled air in- 
duction cooling system, and temperature regu- 
lated pressure lubrication. The cylinder dis- 
placement is only 29.8 cubic inches but the 
compression ratio is high 
and the normal operating 
speed is 4000 r.p.m.; over 
two times the speed of the 
larger electric plants the 
pleasure boat field has been 
using. 

A combination of ex- 
tremely light weight, and 
simple, yet efficiently en- 
gineered design following 


Left — Typical Lawrance 5 KW, 28% 
volt, DC Auxiliary Power Plant of the 
type installed in the Elco Motor Tor- 
pedo Boats. Right—A 6% pound 
cylinder as used in the 2-cylinder 
air-cooled 5 KW Lawrance auxiliary 
power plant. 


the best radial engine practice is the rule all the 
way through. The chrome molybdenum steel 
cylinder barrels complete with aluminum alloy 
heads and fins weigh only 644 pounds each. 
The crankshaft is drilled for lightness and 
plugged to provide a seal for the pressure oil 
carried within the shaft. Oil temperature is 
automatically maintained at 120 degrees F.; 
there is a spring loaded centrifugal governor 
to maintain constant engine speed; there is 
automatic mixture control on the carburetor, 
and two magnetos provide dual ignition in 
accordance with accepted aircraft practice. 
Yet the complete engine weighs less than 180 
pounds. 

The 28.5 volt DC generator itself was de- 
signed with the cooperation of General Electric 
engineers. It has a maximum peak load output 
of 714 KW for five minute periods and a con- 
stant output of 5 KW at 4000 r.p.m. engine 
speed. It features an additional winding so that 
it can act as a starter motor for the auxiliary 
engine and a commutator-brush arrangement 
designed to minimize arcing and radio inter- 
ference. An 8 lb. voltage regulator holds the 
voltage to within very close limits (+2% 
of rated voltage). 

Cooling, of course, requires a large volume 
and rapid change of air in the engine compart- 
ment. Aircraft installations utilize special in- 
take and discharge ducts from outside the 
plane leading directly into the case or compart- 
ment in which the unit is installed. On the Elco 
PT boats only a discharge duct was required; 
the cooling air is drawn through the genera- 
tor from the engine-room to aid ventilation. 
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The dimensions of the Lawrance auxiliary 
generator today are: length, 3234”, width, 
9334’, and height, 15’. The total weight is 
under 180 pounds. Who knows how much 
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more compact, and lighter it may be, and how 
many practical 1, 244, and 3 KW models may 
be available to boat owners in the future? Of 
course the cost of this equipment like all air- 





LENGTHENING ENGINE LIFE WITH 
FRESH WATER COOLING 


We’veE all been hearing a lot lately about 
tires, automobiles, sugar, etc., all the things 
for which there is a large consumer demand and 
an inadequate supply. Anything that people 
_ generally are interested in, of course, comes in 
for a great deal of newspaper space, rationing, 
and discussion. It’s interesting to note that 
at least as much of the palaver has to do with 
means of obtaining what just ain’t there, as is 
devoted to more productive thinking on how 
to lengthen the life of what we already have. 

Fortunately the problems of the pleasure 
boat owner are of small importance to people 
as a whole, and nobody bothers to ration out 
the stuff we’re short of. If they did we’d 
probably get even less, which is as good a 
break as any sport can expect nowadays. 

However, whether you read about it in the 
headlines or not there can be no doubt that 
among the things we’re going to find it diffi- 
cult to obtain are new engines and replacement 
parts for old engines. Most of the manufac- 
turers are going full blast on government and 
other priority orders, so we non-priority buy- 
ers will have to get along as best we can after 
this spring with the stuff we already have. 

How about a closed system of fresh water 
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craft stuff is up in the clouds at present, but 
large scale production and possibly some com- 
promises might very well bring it down closer to 
the current prices for marine generating units. 





cooling for the engine? We’ve all heard about 
the advantages of keeping mud, silt, and sand 
from chopping up the circulating pump and 
clogging the water jackets. We also know that 
hot salt water is a lot more corrosive and dam- 
aging than fresh water. But few of us have 
done anything about eliminating these things 
in our own engines. In the past if we needed a 
new manifold because the old one had cor- 
roded out, we could buy one; if we needed a 
new engine a half dozen salesmen would be on 
their way at the slightest suggestion of inter- 
est. It won’t be that way now for who knows 
how long. 

There are several systems of fresh water 
cooling available for small to medium size 
power plants and which can be easily installed 
on boats already in use. A typical example is 
the Walter Clean-Flo Fresh Water Cooler 
manufactured by the G. Walter Machine Co., 
84 Cambridge Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Even though the parts for this are made of 
bronze, and can no longer be manufactured for 
pleasure boat use, the makers have a consid- 
erable stock of equipment on hand and there 
are no restrictions on the sale of it. 

The Clean-Flo system is quite simple. Like 
the cooling system of an automobile the same 
water keeps circulating through the engine all 
the time, with two or more lengths of tubing 
affixed to the bottom 
of the boat outside the 
hull acting as the “‘radi- 


FRESH WATER 
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avansiontae ator’? and cooling the 
water heated up by 
the engine. The only 
fittings required to be 


added are two stream- 








lined cast bronze fit- 
tings to hold the tubing, 
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a couple of cast clamps 
for the same purpose, 
an expansion tank and 


tra pump and water line to supply sea water 
for cooling the exhaust line, and a water return 
line from the manifold to the hull fitting. A 
special inlet and outlet fitting is substituted for 
the intake and strainer ordinarily used. No 
new holes through the bottom need be bored. 
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Exterior and thru-hull fittings of the Walter Clean-Flo Fresh 
Water Cooler. The length of the tubing is varied to suit the 
cooling requirements of each installation 


A thermostatic control is essential with 
Diesel engines and advised with gasoline en- 
gines. This is incorporated in an alternate inlet 
and outlet fitting and by-passes all water 
directly back to the engine until a temperature 
of 145 degrees F. is reached. Then cooling 
commences. At 170 F. the thermostat is com- 
pletely open and all water passes through the 
cooling tubes. 165 F. is considered ideal in 
most gasoline engines. 

The various units for the Walter Clean-Flo 
system come in sizes to suit both 34 inch and 
144 inch circulating pumps. The amount of 
cooling surface, of course, varies with the size 
and type of engine, the temperature of the 
water in which the boat is being operated and 
other factors. The Walter Company, however, 
has worked out a simple formula for obtaining 
the minimum length of tubing required with 


Naan = Samat oem water reservoir, an ex- each engine based on cylinder displacement. 
tooo Z mg The equipment can be installed by any boat 
1500 Typical layout of the Clean-Flo ard or even an amateur wipe fitter 
pied bi pf system of fresh water cooling as y pipe ‘ 
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installed on a small cruiser 





MORE ON THE FEDERAL BOAT USE TAX 


Durinc the past few weeks the office of 
Yacutine has had several requests for in- 
formation on the new Federal tax on the use of 
pleasure craft. All pleasure boats 16 feet long 
and over are taxable whether sail, auxiliary, 
or power, and regardless of whether or not 
they are operated under Federal license and/ 
or on Federal waterways. 

Yacutrne has requested clarification of the 
exact meaning of the terms “boat” and ‘“‘use”’ 
as they apply to this tax, and also for informa- 
tion as to where and how the tax stamp must 
be affixed. The Office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Treasury Department, 


BEACHCOMBER 





Boats in “‘wet’’ storage and out of commis- 
sion are not in use and therefore not taxable. 

It is not required that a tax stamp issued 
for a boat be affixed to the boat, but such stamp 
must be kept on board the boat during the 
entire tax year for which it was issued and 
must be available for inspection at reasonable 
hours by any internal revenue officer on de- 
mand. 

This spring the tax need not be paid until 
the month in which the boat goes into com- 
mission, and the cost of the tax stamps, good 
until June thirtieth, will be 4/2, 3{2, 3¢2, or Ke 
of the annual rate depending on whether the 


boat is first used in March, April, May or 
June. The table below gives the cost of the 
stamps for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth. All boats in use in 
July will have to carry 1943 stamps purchased 
at the annual rate. 

The Collectors of Internal Revenue for the 
various districts (the same fellows who collect 
your Federal income tax) have charge of the 
sale of tax stamps. In some districts applica- 
tion blanks are being mailed to all owners of 
registered boats. The fact that you do not re- 
ceive one, however, does not relieve you of the 
obligation to pay the tax. 
































Washington, has answered as follows: L.O.A March, April, April, May and June Annual 
A yacht club launch is considered a pleasure ss mi May and June | May and June| June | Rate 
boat and is taxable even though owned by a 
club rather than an individual. 16’-28’ $ 1.67 $ 1.25 $ .84 $ .42 $ 5.00 
Pleasure boats owned by corporations are 28’-50’ 3.34 2.50 1.67 84 10.00 
also taxable, 50’—100 13.34 10.00 6.67 3.34 40.00 
_ Boats hauled out on dry land are not con- 100’-150’ 33.34 25.00 16.67 8.34 100.00 
sidered in “use” and are therefore not taxable 150’-200’ 50.00 37.50 25.00 12.50 150.00 
even though they may be lived aboard by the Over 200’ 66. 67 50.00 33.33 16.67 200.00 
Owner or his employees. 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


A NEW COMBINATION BROADCAST 
RECEIVER AND DIRECTION FINDER 


BELIEVE it or not, there are still a few firms 
in the marine radio equipment field willing and 
able to turn out equipment for pleasure boat 
use. The situation, of course, is nothing like it 
was three or four years ago when direction 
finders, telephones, etc. were first coming into 
general use and a dozen or more manufacturers 
were vying with each other for the yachts- 
man’s favor. Many of those pioneers in the 
field went by the board before they really got 
under way and most of the others are jammed 
to capacity with orders for Uncle Sam’s ships, 
planes, tanks, etc. 

Jefferson-Travis, however, has just an- 
nounced a new model combining the functions 
of radio broadcast receiver and direction 
finder called the Tri-Add Direction Finder- 
Receiver. Development work on this model has 
been sandwiched in between government con- 
tracts during the past year and most of the 
parts for the limited supply of receivers avail- 
able at this time for pleasure boat use were pro- 
cured several months ago. : 

The Tri-Add provides either loudspeaker or 
headphone reception on all three of the bands 
of principal interest to boatowners, namely: 
the marine beacon and aircraft weather band, 
200:to 400 ke.; the standard broadcast band, 
550 to 1600 ke.; and the marine radiotelephone 
and Coast Guard weather report band, 2000 to 
3110 ke. There won’t be much doing on the 
latter band this year except in code, but it’s 
nice to have it anyway. 

In addition to the usual volume, band selec- 
tor, and tuning controls, the Tri-Add has a 
sense indicator which shows the direction of 
the beacon station and avoids a possible 180 
degree ambiguity when bearings are being 
taken. There is also a new and improved type 
of electric eye to aid in sharp tuning and to pro- 
vide visual indication of the null when the set 
is being used as a direction finder. No adjust- 
ment in this electric eye is required at any 
time. 

The panel and tuning dial are dark blue, the 
controls are red plastic, and the case is gray. 
The dimensions are height, 9’; width, 12’; and 
depth, 9’. The loop is 12”” square. The power 





supply, a 6 volt storage battery, comes as a 
separate unit. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer, the Jefferson- 
Travis Radio Manufacturing Corporation, 380 
Second Avenue, New York City. 
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A WATER SPRAY WINDSHIELD WASHER 


WE all know what a problem salt spray on 
the windshield becomes on a power cruiser 
when the wind pipes up a bit and the sea tum- 
bles about in lumps of assorted shapes and 
sizes. Whether the bottom of your boat is V’d, 
round, flat, or even if it has the characteristics 
of all three, spray probably hits the windshield, 





especially when the wind is abeam and lifts it 
up over the bow. Often these same days are 
bright and sunny and in a very few minutes 
each drop of water becomes a spot of salt. 
Under those conditions an ordinary dry wind- 
shield wiper only makes the bad situation 
worse by spreading the salt out into one im- 
penetrable mass. What you just have to have is 
fresh water to dissolve and wash away the salt. 

From time to time spray type wipers for boat 
use have been on the market, but for one rea- 
son or another they haven’t worked out too 
well. Here’s one designed and sold primarily 
for automobile use but which has already been 
installed on several pleasure craft and on 
which we have had enthusiastic reports. It’s 
made by Trico Products Corporation, of 
Buffalo, New York, which makes practically 
all the wipers, wet or dry, used on cars. 

The wiper arm and blade is operated in the 
conventional automobile manner by engine 
vacuum. In addition a nozzle is installed in the 
deck or trim a few inches from the windshield. 
This is connected by a flexible tube to the 
water reservoir (a glass jar holding about 114 
quarts) which may be installed in any con- 
venient spot below decks. The spray is not de- 
signed to operate continuously but is con- 
trolled by a button near the helmsman. Press- 
ing the button puts the spray in operation for 
six seconds when it stops automatically. Thus 
no more water than actually needed is used. 

The Trico automatic windshield wiper is 
standard equipment on late models of the bet- 
ter cars and is handled by leading auto supply 
dealers. Development of a special model for 
boat use, started last fall, has been sidetracked 
for more important and timely business. 


CARDS FOR SEMAPHORE SIGNAL 
TRAINING 


Here’s a gadget which ought to be particu- 
larly helpful and appropriate in connection 
with a lot of studying and work being done 
at this time. It’s a set of cards designed to 
teach and provide practice in semaphore. 
Many of the thousands of boat owners and 
yachtsmen preparing for service with the 
Navy and Coast Guard and for various types 
of patrol work will want to be able to send and 
receive semaphore signals. 

There are 28 single letter cards, the alpha- 
bet plus cards indicating ‘“ Attention” and 
“Front,’’ and 26 multiple letter cards each 
with 9 letters arranged in no particular order. 
There is also a master signal sheet included 
with the set which shows the position of the 
flags as seen both in receiving and sending. 

The recommended procedure in working 
with the cards and sheet is to spread the signal 
sheet so that the side showing the rear view 
of the signalman is seen. Each letter can then 
be made as shown. After the student has 
learned the alphabet thoroughly the next step 
is to learn to make letters not in alphabetical 
order. ‘‘Copying” or following any printed 
matter such as a book or newspaper is good 
practice in this — with the signal sheet handy 
as a check on any uncertain letters. 

After becoming proficient in sending, the 
next step is to learn to receive signals. Here 
the single letter cards come into the picture 
as the printed letter is on the back of the card 
and you can’t cheat, consciously or uncon- 
sciously; either you recognize the signal as it 
would be sent to you or you don’t. 

The multiple letter cards are designed to 
promote speed and proficiency. They can be 
used either alone or better still with two 
people working together. For two persons 
working together, one of them holds the multi- 
ple letter cards up one at a time with the 
desired side toward the other person. For 
sending practice the examiner holds the cards 
with the letter face toward the one being 
examined and checks the accuracy of the sig- 
nals as they are made. For receiving practice 
the signal side is held toward the one being 
examined who calls the signals as rapidly as 
he can read them. Assuming proficiency 
qualification to be 100 letters per minute and 
expert as 125 letters per minute, you should be 
able to correctly identify all 234 characters 
on the 26 cards in 2 minutes 20 seconds to be 
proficient, and in 1 minute 52 seconds to 
qualify as expert. 

The semaphore signal training cards may be 
procured from M. 8. Ginn & Co., 1417 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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It won’t be long before the mild spring 
breezes and bright sunshine will turn your 
thoughts to putting your boat in commis- 
sion. Hulls to be sanded and painted—cabins 
renovated—brightwork polished—and en- 
gines tuned. It’s all part of “fitting out’ time. 


One of the first things to consider in tuning 
your engine is your spark plugs. They’ve 
taken quite a beating this past boating sea- 
son and most certainly should be checked to 
determine if they need replacement. 





Old, worn-out spark plugs, or spark plugs 
with carbon encrusted insulators, burned 
electrodes and compression leakage have 
lost nearly all their efficiency. They cause 
hard starting, loss of power and speed, and, 
most important, loss of economy. Replace 
these with a new set of Champion Spark 
Plugs and you'll not only avoid all these 
troubles but actually pay their small cost in 
gas savings alone. 


More Vital - 
More Dependable 












than ever! 


Champion’s exclusive Sillment seal is your 
safeguard against engine troubles due to spark 
plugs. This patented seal prevents trouble- 
some gas or compression leakage at these 
two vital points. When such leakage occurs 








in ordinary spark plugs, they overheat, caus- 
ing preignition, rough, sluggish and wasteful 
engine operation. Remember only Cham- 
pions are Sillment sealed. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE ° KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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There go the Fire 
Extinguishing Systems 


You planned to buy! 
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e Remember how you planned installing a 

LUX-O-Matic Fire Extinguishing System 

this Spring? And how your boatyard ’phoned a couple 

of weeks ago to break the news that they might not be 
able to fill your order so promptly this Spring? 

Want to know who is getting all but a small part of 
our production of LUX equipment? Uncle Sam! 

Your Government has great need for the speedy, 
sure-handed fire-killing action of LUX extinguishing 
equipment. You'll find LUX Airplane Systems on U. S. 
fighting planes, ready to snuff out engine fires in a half- 
dozen seconds. On speedy P. T. Boats LUX waits to 
overwhelm that first tongue of flame. New Liberty 
Ships are guarded by great multi-cylinder LUX Sys- 
tems. Flight decks of our splendid airplane carriers 
are studded with powerful LUX Wheeled Extinguish- 
ing units, standing by for quick emergency action. 

LUX in wartime is the same deadly fire-fighter that 
you have known in time of peace. It kills blazes in a 
blast of carbon dioxide, lightning-fast extinguishing 
agent. 

We shall be able to take orders for a few LUX-O- 
Matic Systems this year. If you have LUX now, re- 
charging service will be prompt as ever; we’ll do all we 
can to help you get replacement ‘parts. Remember — 
LUX is now at war! ! 





Walter Kidde & Company 


incorporated 
315 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Rosenfeld 
The crew of the Six-Metre “‘Buri,” which raced on Long Island Sound in 1937. 
Tit Ditlev Simonsen, now under arrest in Norway, was her helmsman then 


Norwegian Yachtsmen Arrested as Hostages 


> Latest reports from Norway disclose that at least thirty-nine friends of 
the Royal Family, including a number of yachtsmen well known to Ameri- 
cans, have been arrested during the reprisals taken after the Norwegian- 
English raids on the Norwegian West Coast. They are being held as 
hostages. 

As is well known in the United States, both King Haakon and Crown 
Prince Olav are keenly interested in yachting and the Crown Prince is a 
helmsman who has won many victories in regattas. As a member of the 
crew in his own boat, he won the Gold Medal in the Olympics in Amster- 
dam in 1928. When he took over the helm himself, he scored maximum 
points in several international regattas with his Six-Metres Norna I to VI, 
Noreg and Oslo. Four of these boats have sailed in cup races in the U.S. A, 
Oslo in 1925, Noreg in 1927, Norna IV in 1935, and Norna VI in 1938, the 
year of the last International Six-Metre match. The latter also represented 
Norway in the contest for the Seawanhaka Cup in Scotland, in 1938. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that several yachtsmen are among those 
who have been arrested as friends of the Royal Family. The list includes 
four commodores of the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club (K.N.S.). They are: 
Halvdan Hansen (1925-29), Ingar Dobloug (1931-33), Ole Jacob Smith- 
Housken (1937-1941) and Eugen Lunde, the present commodore. 

In addition to these, some of the best helmsmen Norway has produced 
have been arrested. Among them are Thorleiv 8. Corneliussen, a repre- 
sentative for American firms in the automobile branch and the man who 
taught the Crown Prince how to sail, and Tit Ditlev Simonsen, who raced 


‘in Long Island Sound in 1927 as one of the crew in the Norwegian chal- 


lenger which lost the series for the Gold Cup but later won the Seawanhaka 
Cup. He was the helmsman in Buri, which sailed for the same cups in 1987 
but lost both matches — one to Paul W. Shields’ Rebel, the other to Briggs 
Cunningham’s Lulu. His brother, Halvdan Ditlev Simonsen, has been 
arrested too. He has represented the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club in 
several international regattas and won several cups for his country. 

Other yachtsmen taken into custody are Odd Wang and Haakon Bryha, 
both members of the amateur crew in the boats of the Crown Prince and 
among his best friends for years. 

The persons arrested represent, in their private interests, sevetdl 
branches of Norwegian business life and the fact that they have been al- 
rested means that all classes of the Norwegian people stubbornly are 
opposing the so-called “new order.’”’ They are well-known business mel 
and shipowners, members of organizations for industry, commerce, hand 
craft, etc., and all such organizations have declined to have anything to 40 
with the Germans or the Norwegian Nazis. : 

As for yachting in Norway since the Germans arrived, the Royal Not 
wegian Yacht Club has not arranged one regatta. All the plans for the 
summer of 1940 had been made when the Germans arrived. But everything 
was cancelled. When the Germans tried their “new order” on the Nor 
wegian Athletes’ Union, the members decided to stop all sports for the 
duration. And, in spite of all threats from the Germans, they have, except 
for six men and one woman, kept on with the strike ever since. 

During the summer of 1941, the Germans decided to get even by taking 
the boats for their own pleasure. One day a German officer and so 
soldiers came out to the clubhouse of the yacht club to point out the boat 
they would like to have for German use. But he was out of luck. During 
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THE NATION’S 
HARBORS 





HIs Richardson-built 26’ motor mine yawl is 
Mice than just one small boat in Uncle Sam’s 
fast-growing fleet. It is a symbol of the “eagerness to 
help” that has been shown by the country’s builders 
of pleasure boats. It reflects the skill and ability that 
abound in the boat yards of the nation. 

Richardson at North Tonawanda, New York, is 


going full steam ahead on these mine yawls for the 


Army Quartermaster Corps, and on 38’ picket boats A 0 pA 
for the U. S. Coast Guard. oy 7 Ae a : 


Anaconda Metals serve many uses in these boats. 


For instance: Everdur* for fastenings, fuel tanks and Anacontla Copper & Fass 


ground plates; Tobin Bronze* for drifts and bolts, 


Anaconda “85” Red Brass Pipe ... these and other THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

great wart program. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LtD., New Toronto, Ont. 


rustless Anaconda Metals thus play their part in our 
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Ta-pat-co 





THE 


LIFE SAVE VEST 


FOR 


ACTIVE | 
SPORTSMEN 


Pat. applied for 
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% SAFETY AND COMFORT 
FOR WATER SPORTS 


This government approved life 
preserver is filled with Kapok (6 
times more buoyant than cork), 
nothing to puncture, no air to leak 
out. Soft, won’t bruise, will safely 
support heaviest man in water. 





Exclusive 
Features... 


1 No padding at shoulders per- 
mits free arm action. 


2 Adjustable straps at 
makes snug fitting. 


sides 


Backed by more than half a cen- 
tury of manufacturing experience 
— Ta-pat-co has become known 
throughout the nation as the “Life 
Save Equipment that never lets you 
down.” 


3 Cut-out at sides permits free 
access to pockets. 


4 Flexible construction at waist 

prevents vest pushing up around 
neck when sitting, squatting, or 
stooping. 


Ta-pat-co 
LIFE PRESERVER 


BOAT CUSHIONS 


Colorfully designed for beauty — Ka- 
bok filled for safety, Ta-pat-co cushions 
are government approved life preserv- 
ers. ... Strongly constructed with 


durable covers, Ta-pat-co cushions 
add to the appearance - any craft — 
safety of its 


and to the comfort an 
Passengers. 
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YACHTING 


the previous night, rumors had been rife of what the Germans were going 
to do; when the officer arrived, the harbor was practically empty. Those 
who had not been able to remove their boats, ran them ashore on cliffs 
took them ashore and injured them, or tried in other ways to keep them 
outside German reach. 

Among the other friends of the Royal Family arrested is Mr. Odd Nap. 
sen. He is the son of the famous Norwegian explorer who devoted his 
talents to the League of Nations and saved millions of lives moving people 
to their homes after World War I. He instituted the so-called Nansen 
Passport which is still considered valid for immigration to the United 
States. His son, now arrested, was a friend of all mankind. He was the 
leader of the Norwegian branch'of the Finnish Relief during the war jp 
Finland and went to the United States in those days to get hold of supplies 
for Finland. When the war reached Norway he was made one of the leaders 
of the relief work there. He is an architect and during a three-year stay jn 
New York some years ago studied American airfields. 

The fate of those arrested is not known to Norwegian officials in this 
country. 


Are Protests Justified? 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> Winter, when most of us cannot sail, seems to be a good time to study 
the racing rules. May I submit two interesting situations? 

In the first one, the tide, in a dead calm, is setting a class of yachts to- 
ward a mark of the course. The boats are in danger of either fouling the 
mark or being carried past it on the wrong side. Two boats try to avoid 
either possibility. 

“A” tried to get clear by having the crew jump overboard and push 
against the side while getting back aboard, thus moving the boat broadside 
on enough to clear the mark. 

“B” tries a different plan: The crew dive overboard, grasp the mark 
boat’s anchor cable below water and, being careful not to touch any part 
of the mark boat above water, shift her to enable the yacht to clear and 
then get back aboard. 

Can either boat be protested and, if so, under what rule? 
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In another race, the tide sets boats “A” and ““B” beyond the finish 
line and outside of the marks, on opposite sides. A breeze comes up and 
both-boats return to the line, “A” on the starboard tack and ‘“B” on the 
port, cross in the wrong direction, bear away and cross in the right direction 
to finish. 

Can either yacht be protested and, if so, under what rule? 
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> To my mind, in the first case both “A” and “B” can be protested under 
Rule 25 “. . . no person shall board or leave a yacht except in case of #! 
accident or injury to a person on board.” ‘‘A”’ can also be protested under 
Rule 38: ‘“‘No means of propulsion other than sails shall be employ 
except as provided in Rule 36.” 

In the second ease, “B”’ is right and “A” is wrong although they sel 
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to do the same thing. “A” can be protested under Rule 33 which says: 
«|, in rounding each specified mark, her track from the preceding to 
the following mark must enclose it on the required side.’’ The regatta com- 
mittee boat is not a mark of the course in this sense. See George E. Hills’ 
“The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing,” page 234. ‘‘A’s” track does not 
enclose the starting and finishing marks; “B’s” track encloses all marks. 


JOSEPH BISTER 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


A Sailor With the Desert Forces 

Editor, YACHTING: 

p Enclosed please find a five-dollar “bill,” as you call it. I want you to 
send me my old pal Yacutine by the first post, starting from January, 
1942. 1 wish you could send them by some of your very welcome “ Toma- 
hawks” that we see here so frequently. 

To go back to the start, it is some years since 1 wrote you last and I was 
just thinking — stuck out here in the Western Desert — what a damn fool 
Iam to do without your magazine. It’s two years now since I pulled the 
old boat out on the hard for the duration back in old N.Z. After spending 
eighteen months of hard labor on her construction, actually, I had exactly 
five hours on the water before I left, so you can imagine I am yearning to 
get back and see if she can clean up the class, as we hoped. 

It’s simply dreadful for a sailor to be stranded here in the desert and 
YacuTING will be most eagerly read and passed on to my yachting friends 
in the service. 

I had the good fortune to come through the Greece-Crete episodes in one 
piece, and at times over there I could not help thinking of Carlsark and her 
cruise I read about years ago. The east coast of Greece is grand cruising 
ground and some day I hope to try it out. 

I do hope the war does not stop the phenomenal progress you people 
have been making in yacht design the last few years and that the piping 
days of peace are not far off when a man can get back again to the only 
things that matter — his home and his boat. 

I shall be most interested to read the comments by Alf Loomis and the 
other stalwarts that I have kind of got to know through your paper in the 
past years. Keep'the old flag flying. There is no despondency here. 

Rosert C. Grspson 
N.Z.E.F. 


Middle East Forces 


COLLEGE YACHTING ON THE 
WEST COAST 
(Continued from page 38) 


outfit from California Tech came through with a smashing victory at 18134 
pots. The Oregon team, by consistent sailing, nosed out Stanford for 
second place, 144 to 14214. University of California at Los Angeles scored 
114; Pomona, 108; and Southern California, 72. The California Tech skip- 
pers, Captain ‘‘Skid”” McKibben, Barton Beek, and Bill Cutler, each won 
atace; they placed third, second, and fifth in the individual scoring. The 
caliber of the competition was shown by well-bunched finishes in every 
race and the complete absence of accidents, capsizes and protests. ’ 

Following the regatta, the collegians laid plans for future matches. An 
annual dual match between the University of California, at Los Angeles, 
and Southern California has already been arranged. With colleges in 
session on a year ’round basis, it is believed that summer regattas can be 
held. There has been talk of holding a larger boat event, like the McMillan 
Cup, in Newport’s Albatross Class, boats similar to Atlantics. 

At this writing, outside the clubs at California, Stanford and San J ose, 
the only existing yacht club in the Association is the Tiller and Sail Club at 
UC.LA., with a membership of 50 students who have the use of New- 
port's Class D dinghies. Arthur Gronsky is their commodore. However, the 
other captains reported that, without attempting definite organization, 
they had gathered groups averaging about 25 students at their respective 
—_ and that they planned to organize clubs during the spring semester. 
hese leaders are “Skid” McKibben, at California Tech; Theodore 

eger, at Southern California; Robert Chapman, at Pomona; Robert 
tokaw, at Oregon; and Sidney Jones, at Occidental. Neither California or 
an Jose were represented in the championships but interest is high at 
' th schools and it is understood that a group is also forming at the Uni- 
Yersity of Washington, at Seattle, where the lakeside campus furnishes an 
ideal spot for small boat sailing. 
Along step was taken with this regatta at Newport Harbor and it would 


stem that sailing and dingh ing i 
ey g inghy racing is at last firmly established along the 








First, because of priority restric- 
tions, Cutless Rubber Bearings 
cannot NOW be X songgasganee for 
pleasure boats and — 


Second, because the service 
record of Cutless Bearings in 
dredge operation makes you real- 
ize why you should not replace 
your present Cutless Bearings until 
they have given you many times 
the service you could expect from 
any other type! 


Dredge operation is the most gruel- 
ing test imaginable for marine bear- 
ings. 

EXAMPLE: — Working in hard- 
packed sandy clay, a dredge operator 
frequently snapped 114-inch plow- 
steel cables and broke 3 drive shafts in 
3 weeks! So tough was the job that he 
had to renew two cutterhead bearings 
every week. Changing to Cutless Rub- 
ber, he examined the bearings a week 
later — again in 5 weeks — and found 
absolutely no wear. The Rubber Bear- 
ings actually ran 11 months before 
replacement — 40 times longer than 
the former type! 


Obviously, the brutal punishment 
given a bearing in dredge cutterhead 
service exceeds anything you'd ever 
encounter in boating. 
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Cutless Rubber Bearings are used extensively on dredge cuttershafts. An example is the dredge, “GEO. y Ww 
(top), owned by McWilliams Dredging Co. and designed by Jean M. Allen & Co.. Chicago, equipped with a 1344 Inch dhanneeet 
Cutless Rubber Bearing, Bottom illustration shows a dredge cutterhead equipped with 14%-inch diameter Cutless Bearing 


WHY TALK DREDGES 
TO YACHTSMEN? 


That's why we say — don’t replace 
your present Cutless Bearings just be- 
cause they have already exceeded the 
service of conventional types! Even 
though there may seem to quite a 
little play between bearing and shaft, 
remember — softness is an important 
characteristic of Rubber Bearings. 
Consequently, play does not mneces- 
sarily indicate wear. 


The secret of Cutless Rubber's 
much longer bearing life: — Cutless 
Rubber is firm to support many times 
the shaft weight, slick (when wet) 
for lowest possible coefficient of fric- 
tion, soft to protect the shaft against 
grit, and tough to resist destructive 
substances present in all water. Gritty 
materials are simply pressed into this 
soft rubber, rolled into water grooves 
and washed away. That’s why Rubber 
Bearings outlast all other types many 
times! 


Remember the dredge operator! He 
found absolutely no wear on his Cut- 
less Bearings after 5 times the service 
that finished the former type! 


So, don’t replace your present Cut- 
less Bearings until they have given all 
the service of which they are capable. 


Lucian Q. MorrirtT, INc. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Cutless Bearings 


a B.F.Goodrich product 
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JUNKS AND SAMPANS 


(Continued from page 28) 


rail of one of the bridges crossing Soochow Creek in Shanghai was full of 
interest — and smells. Sampans are often rowed, the oarsman facing for- 
ward, but are usually sculled by a single large sweep with a loom so curved 
that, by a lanyard attached to the end of the handle, the blade is given the 
necessary sculling twist. 


Tux inland craft are as varied in design as those along the Coast. The 
Grand Canal, still navigable over most of its length of 600 miles from 
Hangchow to Tientsin, carried a large amount of freight in scow-shaped 
junks with one or more masts arranged to fold down for passage under the 
numerous bridges. Sails were high and narrow, to catch the fitful inland 
breezes, and were not dyed. It was a common sight near the Canal to see 
sails apparently moving across rice-paddies; but, in a country where even 
wheelbarrows sail, this is not so surprising. 

The Yangtze Kiang, ‘‘ River Supreme”’ of China, flows from the Tibetan 
Plateau over 3000 miles to the Eastern Sea, near Shanghai. From the sea 
to Hankow, 600 miles inland, the river is navigable for ocean-going steam- 
ers. From Hankow to Ichang, 250 miles, there are extensive shoals but 
navigation is possible at all seasons for vessels of moderate draft. From 
Ichang to Chungking is another 350 miles. The river tumbles down from 
Chungking through a series of wild gorges and violent rapids, so steep that 
ships must climb from a level above the sea of 150 feet at Ichang to 600 
feet at Chungking. This is the gateway through which the many products of 
the rich inland Province of Szechuan must pass to reach tide water. There 
is neither railway nor highway. From before the dawn of history, junks 
have descended the river, heavily laden with tung oil, Chengtu silk and 
other valuable produce of Szechuan. The loss has been great in junks, cargo 
and lives but the trade has survived. 

The junks come down, powered only by sweeps, out of control in the 
rapids, beam on or stern first, but handled with a skill born only of genera- 
tions of rivermen. Bound upstream, the masts are stepped and advantage 
is taken of the prevailing easterly wind to aid against the current. Rapids 
are negotiated by tracking, using a hundred or more men on great bamboo 
hawsers to haul the unwieldy craft through the worst stretches of white 
water. 

The peculiar conditions on the river have produced specialized types of 


craft ranging from sampans and wupans to the large and roomy kwadaas, 
houseboats of the type once chartered by Europeans when they must per- | 
force travel by junk. A necessary life-saving service is supplied by the “red 
boats,’’ rather large, light sampans, equipped with oars, sails and tracking 
gear, and manned by members of a guild who have for years devoted their 
efforts to saving life. 

A most peculiar craft is the crooked stern boat, found only on the Wu 
River which flows into the Yangtze just above the Gorges. At first sight, 
they seem to be sampans whose sterns have been twisted by collision until 
the port side of the transom is much higher than the starboard and the 
entire counter is unsymmetrical. A large sweep is pivoted at the highest 


_ peak of the transom and undoubtedly gives excellent control. The local 


explanation of this peculiar design is that most of the curves of the Wu 
River are to the left, which is hardly convincing. 


Asove Chungking, most transportation is by junk although light draft 
steamers used to make occasional trips to Suifu, where the Min River 
enters the Yangtze. 

Between Hong Kong and Shanghai, in the vicinity of Turnabout Island, 
it was usual for coastwise steamers to pass through one or more great fleets 
of fishermen, numbering over one hundred sail. In clear weather and during 
daylight, this sight was interesting, but in fog or at night the fleet cor- 
stituted a serious danger to navigation. Side lights are unknown and the 
single lanterns, while required, are rarely properly trimmed, even if lighted 
at all. 

The handiness of junks is one of the constant surprises of China Coast 
cruising. The ancient “Dragon’s Tail” superstition leads most junks t0 
attempt to cross a steamer’s bow, the closer the better, to be sure of cutting 
off as much as possible of the imaginary dragon. Should the junk find at the 
last moment that she cannot make it, she will come about with astonishing 
handiness. 

One rarely meets foreign travelers in China who have not fallen under the 
peculiar spell of the country. Much of this is undoubtedly due largely 
the Chinese, whose keen sense of humor and inherent friendliness overcom 
the frequent irritations of primitive and unfamiliar surroundings. Perhaps 
the next greatest attraction lies in the water craft one sees. From sampals 
to great seagoing junks, there is a fascination in Chinese shipping 4 
invariably felt by the newcomer. The subject is one that repays years 
study by the ‘‘old China hand.” 


















... SAYS W. A. BROOKE 
American Airlines Flagship Captain 


HEN I take a Flagship aloft, I know every 
thing about it is in tip-top shape. I like to ; 
feel the same way about my boat when she goes over- . J : a 
board in the spring. That includes having DULUX : | 
finishes all around. I depend on DULUX to stay really 
white all season long. That’s especially important today, when I’m anxious 
to hold down maintenance costs.’ 


Du Pont DULUX finishes are distinctly different from old-fashioned oil- 
type marine paints. They were developed specifically for marine use—to resist 
cracking, checking, blistering by hot sun, and discoloration by harbor gases 
and polluted harbor waters. DULUX finishes are easy to use, dry as smooth as 
porcelain in jig time. The white stays brilliantly white, and colors keep their 
lustre. In yacht white, colors, and clear, for every boat surface. See your boat- 
yard or Marine Supply Dealer. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


qHiy DULUX einisues 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REC A ee 
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Haig & Haig Scotch was 
born 314 years ago. It 
has seen Britain win 
aver 100 Naval Battles 
—and has set for itself 
an unequalled record of 


continuous satisfaction. 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY— 86.8 PROOF 











YACHTING 
ELECTRICITY AND THE AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 36) 


Fuse A: starboard side main cabin, owner’s cabin, forecastle, lavatory. 
Fuse B: port side main cabin, deckhouse, radio receiver. 

Fuse C: port running lamp, starboard running lamp, bow lamp, binnacle. 
Fuse D: masthead lamp, searchlight, deck floodlight. 

Fuse E: bilge pump, fresh water galley pump. 

Fuse F: horn. 


T will be noted that in this scheme the loss of a single fuse does not elimi- 
nate all cabin lamps; nor can one fuse kill all of the navigating lights, 
Other schemes can be arranged to suit individual requirements; this one is 
not offered as standard for any other vessel. 

At this point we find our switchboard with a main switch and fuses for 
the individual circuits. If no shore power is to be used aboard, it may be 
considered complete. On the other hand, if shore power is available from 
time to time, provision to handle it should be made. Again, a main switch is 
essential. This switch must be enclosed because 110 volts is a dangerous 
potential, especially in view of the moist atmosphere. Your electrical dealer 
will sell you just the thing if you ask for a “safety switch.” It is nothing 
more than a rugged knife switch enclosed in a steel box. The box is fitted 
with an external handle so that to operate the switch it is not necessary to 
open the box. Tell the dealer, too, that you want one with fuses, for this 
may be the sole point at which it is convenient to fuse the purchased-power 
circuits. 

If you are already using 110 volts from a large bank of batteries, you can 
provide a double-throw switch on the board which will connect the shore 
power to your lighting circuits. If you have installed a low-voltage system, 
there are two alternatives. The 110 volts may be used directly in a second 
and separate system designed for that potential, but this involves a dupli- 
cation of both equipment and effort. The easiest thing to do under the 
circumstances is to obtain a transformer which will step down the 110 
volts to the 6, 12, or 32 volts at which your existing system operates. The 
transformer may be mounted on the switchboard in conjunction with the 
necessary change-over switch. It is also convenient to provide a 110-volt 
outlet on the board at which point electric tools and heaters may be con- 
nected for winter work aboard. 

Now, not all devices you may have aboard will prove suitable for opera- 
tion on the stepped-down alternating current. Certainly, the radio and the 
horn want none of it, and it is probable that your bilge and fresh water 
pump motors will spark badly at the brushes and commutator unless 
specifically designed for this service. It is usually better to operate only the 
lights from low voltage alternating.current, maintaining the other circuits 
on direct current from the battery at all times. Transformers are rated in 
watts or volt-amperes, which are the same thing when lamps only are used 
in the circuit. It is essential that the transformer be as large as the total 
wattage of the lamps to be run continuously from it. Transformers can 
carry large overloads for a few minutes but a little healthy respect and 
consideration for them is all to the good. Play safe! 


Tux switchboard proper can be built of many materials. A good piece of 
plywood with a phenolic glue is suitable if it is well varnished but, if you 
want to have the real thing, obtain a piece of asbestos lumber from your 
electrical supply house and do what the professional switchboard builders 
do. This material is easily worked and has the further advantage of being a 
good insulator which does not warp. It can be painted with black lacquer 
and thus made as attractive as it is efficient. If your board tends to be 
complicated to operate, decorate it with a “miniature bus,” a marking in 
paint indicating the flow of power through the several pieces of equipment 
mounted on it. 

You may wish to dispense with fuses and incorporate circuit breakers 
into your switchboard; if you are able to wait for the end of the war, you 
will find yourself in an excellent position to do so. There have been devel- 
oped recently, for aircraft use, miniature circuit breakers admirably suited 
for low-voltage work. They are similar to small toggle switches in ap- 
pearance and, like them, may be used to turn lights and motors off and 01. 
In addition, they are equipped with overload devices which cause them to 
behave like a fuse and thus open the circuit under short circuit conditions. 
It is to be hoped that the manufacturers of these breakers cadmium plate 
them sufficiently to resist salt water corrosion! 

The two main enemies of wire afloat are vibration and corrosion. The 
former is usually taken care of by using stranded wire exclusively. The 
vibration: may cause a few strands to part but it takes a long time for the 
whole group to go. It’s the same idea as not putting all the eggs 1n on 
basket. Further, wire Should be well supported along its length with 8 
little slack to accommodate any weaving which the hull may do. Corrosio? 
and abrasion of the insulation are best taken care of by purchasing 4 
grade of wire which has high quality insulation. A few years ago, It wa 
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ve 
considered good practice to install a lead-sheathed cable. This is still good 
put the expense is notable. For general wiring within the cabin, a wire 
insulated with varnished cambric cloth is available. This is moisture re- 
sistant to a certain extent and, at the same time, flexible. It thus conforms 
tosurfaces over which the wire must be passed without cracking and allow- 
ing moisture to enter. 
If you are fastidious about the appearance of the cabin, wiring may be 
run along the hull under the deck and then brought out to the cabin lamps 
in mouldings of wood or metal. These make a fine looking job but they 
are a nuisance when repairs are necessary. Voltages above 32 should be 
handled with care; the use of special marine cable is suggested. It is practi- 
cally impossible to obtain this now; after the present shipbuilding activity 
subsides, the use of this wire should be mandatory. Wiring on deck, such as 
jeads to the running lights, should be as nearly waterproof as possible. 
Rubber covered two-wire cord of the sort used for garage trouble lamps is 
excellent and, in conjunction with good watertight fittings, makes a reliable 
installation which is physically durable. 
The most efficient lighting fixture is a plain unshaded electric lamp, since 
| practically all the light which it emits finds its way into the cabin. Un- 
fortunately, the light is emitted in every direction and glare results. Fur- 
, ther, it is not always necessary to light all parts of the cabin with equal 
intensity. It is for these two reasons that special lighting fixtures have 
been devised. With limited amounts of power available, extreme care 
should be used when installing fixtures. For general cabin lighting, “ceiling- 
j mounting” fixtures embodying a reflector above the lamp and a prismatic 
. lens beneath it are the most efficient. They focus most of the light in a 
downward direction, give a good light at table height, and reduce the glare 
- light which comes directly to the eyes of anyone sitting or standing in the 
. cabin. They are similar to the dome lights in passenger automobiles. 
; lymect lighting is the most pleasing light from the viewpoint of the 
"” reduction of sharp shadows. The success of such a system depends largely 
he upon the reflective power of the surface on which the fixture throws the PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC. PHOTO 
10 light. It must be clean and painted with a highly reflective paint, yet not 
. be so smooth that it will cause glare spots. Indirect lighting is a luxury in 
- that it uses large amounts of energy for the light intensity realized at the | Elmer Hooper (pronounced Hup- A famous builder of work boats 
alt s0 called working plane. pah) was no soldier, but a slow- now makes landing boats... 
a The need has long been felt for more efficient sources of illumination. | moving Down-easter, and brine another, amphibian tractors... a 
One has recently appeared in the form of fluorescent lamps which are now | ran in hisveins.Sailor, philosopher, | row-boat concern builds assault 
ra- [gy Widely seen in commercial establishments of every sort. These lamps by | and boat-builder extraordinary, boats! Bomb target boats... Air 
the themselves are about three times as efficient as an incandescent lamp of the | py ner desea <i winien: eonmmaian Comet sencnd teamed eveaa 
ra same wattage. With each lamp a “‘ballast”’ must be provided to control its ‘er P li - i 3 Paid eam cal 
soa operating characteristics, and this adds further to the cost. Fluorescent es ends reve ¥4 - eve gall 5 PS age RA Ae pret 
the lamps are made for high voltages; when used afloat, it is necessary to | ”” RE AONE" Hi tenders. . . repair boats . . . already 
nits provide the lamps with a small converter which converts the low voltage | Then suddenly Elmer’s yard and many thousand small craft wee 
Vin direct current up to 110 volts alternating current. Naturally, this adds | }:. whole easy-going world turned built or under construction, and 
ai further to the cost but the fact remains that, per ampere-hour, the fluo- le! Hi y-B0ings 3 more coming! 
otal reseent lamp affords more light. Being tubular in shape, the fluorescent rosie ‘ er s hordes ‘ had out- 
can (qq mp gives a more diffused light and one which is particularly pleasing to | “4” ed the famous Maginot, over- For this great turnabout of the 
and jm ‘eeyes. Its use is hardly recommended for a boat in which few nights are | TU France, were making a pass at | ae td . di 
spent but, if you live aboard for a good portion of the year, this equipment | John Bull. Nex’ thing y’ know,” — Pleasure boat industty give credit 
will pay for itself in its power-saving operation and give attractive, glareless | snaps Elmer, “they'll be a-steamin’ 7” builders, indep endent naval 
cot fy iumination. up this y’re crick.” architects, designers and manufac- 
you As obtainable today, the converters are provided with automatic change- turers of improved power plants, 
yout over relays. A line is run from the converter to the ‘shore power” plug; So Elmer and hundreds of other makers of modern, molded ply- 
a whenever power is available from a utility, the fluorescent lamps will | boat builders went to work... for wood and others. Also to Monel 
ing 8 prs nam select this power source and draw on the battery no longer. | Uncle Sam. So, too, did buildersof —_... the rugged, corrosion-resistant 
quet ‘isnot necessary to add a special switch to your board for this purpose. A | tugs, work boats, snappy cruisers, “seagoin’ metal.” Used for pro- 
‘co be fy “ele converter is generally used for a complete installation. It should | and speedy runabouts. peller shafts, rudder stocks, fasten- 
ng in be turned on whenever power is required for any of the several lamps and ime pins and reel nee en- 
ta shut down when none is to be operated; beyond this, no attention is neces- 18S» 8 REN OS ; d 
sary. The switch need not be located on the converter but may be placed at oops 2 tage eigen aa 
akers fq XY convenient spot. and shackles, galley equipment 
on The installation of the heavier pieces of equipment really warrants a and trim and the like, this 
level: fy <Patate series of articles. Radio receivers and transmitters, bilge pumps, and other INco Nickel Alloys 
suited fans and blowers are best installed according to the maker’s instructions. are thus contributing toward 
n ap — to say that each one should be fed from its own circuit emanating Victory. 
id on. tom the switchboard so that its operation will affect the lights to the 
em to Smallest extent. It is good practice to connect a switch in each of these ia eon 
tions. circuits Tegardless of float switches or other circuit interrupting devices. 
plate ese pleces of equipment require the most attention and it’s far simpler | <= THE INTERNATIONAL 
open a near-by switch than to pull a fuse from the board. : a 
1. The Installing electrical equipment is just like sailing. It’s all very well to | 1 wer or peace a rugged, enduring material for shafts 67 the pone seer soaps Y 
” The ad about it at length but the proof is in the doing. Remember that you ee ee ee va aibi , 2eneaetes 
‘or the - hot ashore in a static house but that every piece of equipment you 
in one install 18 subject to the rigors of vibration, corrosion, abrasion and, fre- 
with 8 _ immersion. It pays to purchase sound equipment and to install it 
-rosiol Porta and carefully. As in handling the boat herself, your own safety 
a sith tly involved. Above all, if you are in doubt, consult a competent 
uthority. The best of luck to you! 
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for A COMPLETE, ALL-YEAR 
FITTING OUT AND REPAIR SERVICE 
FOR PLEASURE AND COMMERCIAL CRAFT 


Though a major portion of our business is now devoted 
to wartime boatbuilding, our facilities are so. extensive 
that even under wartime work conditions and material 
shortages we are in a position to furnish a complete, 
24-hour repair and aA Ge service. This is backed up 
by skilled mechanics and adequate stocks of repair parts, 
fittings and supplies purchased prior to the war. 


BASIN & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Sreeng 11sland New York 











312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Were All 
Pitchin’ In! 





Now that we have a war on our craft. And we enjoy our contacts 
hands, there’s just this one thing to with boatmen all over the world. 
do — win it! And that’s what we're But, now that it’s “all out” for the 


. ' Defense Program, we're going to 
all going to do! ‘ ¥ tee strain our facilities to the limit. And 

Our normal business is building —_ we're proud to contribute our share. 
100% Marine Motors for pleasure We're all pitchin’ in! 


Universal 


100% MARINE 


Met 3 R S 








If we can’t produce a new motor for you without a priority we can help you 
keep your present motor running efficiently — no matter how old it is. In 
times like these UNIVERSAL’S long life means a great deal. Many UNI- 
VERSALS 21 and even 25 years old are still running. 

If you have any service problems, we invite you to write us. Our Service 
Department can offer many useful suggestions to save you time and money. 
This department is at your disposal. Use it whenever you wish without cost 
or obligation. 


Universal Motor Co. 


% 44 Warren St., New York City, N. Y. 








YACHTING 
THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER 


(Continued from page 22) 


great emotion. Then, while we sat around the table, they gave me a fey 
kindly suggestions for the Atlantic crossing which made my hair stand right 
on end. 

“The thing you have most to fear,” said Captain Harding, “is enemy 
aircraft in the German Patrol Belt.”’ : 

“Where is that?” I asked. 

“It’s a stretch of water about ninety miles wide, extending from the 
southwestern tip of Ireland to Brest.”’ 

“‘T have American flags painted on the sides and on deck,” I said. “Dp 
you suppose that will make any difference?”’ 

“Not a bit,” put in Dawson, ‘those bastards will bomb anything that 
floats; they have no decency.”’ 

“You must pass north of the Scilly Islands,’’ went on Harding. “On no 
account get south of them, for our people have orders to sink everything 
there on sight.’”’ 

“Between you and the Luftwaffe,’ I said, “things look pretty black for 
Bud Clarke.” ; 

“Tt will be a near thing,” grinned Dawson. ‘‘I advise you to time your. 
self so as to reach the Patrol Belt at dusk and make your break through at 
night. That way you’ll maybe have an even chance.”’ 

With a final bottoms up and warm wishes that I have the luck I cer. 
tainly needed, they got into their launch and chugged off. 

At 2:15 p. m., Captain Stoner came aboard with his sea bag. I was cer- 
tainly glad to see him, as he is better than a bromide for bad nerves. Heisa 
tall, thin young man with powerful arms and the longest reach I have ever 
seen. Although only thirty-two, he has a quiet forcefulness which, com- 
bined with a pleasant sense of humor, make him an excellent captain anda 
good companion. As he came over the side I had all I could do not to throw 
my arms around his neck. I told him what the Control Officers had said 
and he took it in his usual matter-of-fact way. 

“We'll worry about the Patrol Belt when we get there,’’ he said. Then 
he added, with a grin, “If we get that far.” 

At 3:00 p. m. the Brixham hands arrived and at 3:30 Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
and the steward came aboard, their arms full of fresh loaves of bread. 

It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon with a fresh northerly wind. By fou 
o’clock the crew was busy rigging the trysail and making ready for sea 
while I waited expectantly for the Naval Authorities to bring me my final 
instructions. At 4:45 they arrived and, as soon as they had handed me the 
papers, I hurried out to give orders to the crew. To my surprise, I found 
them having afternoon tea and, needless to say, nothing could interrupt that 
sacred ceremony. 

Our orders were to sail at 5:30 p. m., one half hour before the convoy 
which we were to join farther down the harbor. Precisely on the minute, 
we weighed anchor and started off under power. From the mizzen gaff our 
big American flag whipped in the wind and at the mainmast I flew the Red 
Ensign as a courtesy to those who had been so courteous to me. As we sailed 
down the harbor, I dipped our flags in a farewell salute. 


Ws took our place as the last ship in the convoy and ran our identifica- 
tion flags (S31) half way up to the yard. At exactly 6:00 p. m. we passed 
the boom and, as our bow lifted to the first big wave, our hearts lifted with 
it. Ten minutes later we were in the Channel with the long, slow line o! 
ships ahead of us and the escort vessels dashing around. 

There was a heavy swell and a fine breeze from the east, so we hoisted 
our staysail and mizzen and I estimated our speed at 614 knots. With 
knitted brows I studied my instructions. They were this fantastic sort 0 
thing: “On passing the boom you are to proceed to a position two cable 
lengths east of Blackstone Rock and then through the channel. Then ste! 
148° for 35 minutes to a position 50° 6’ 12’ north latitude, 3° 30’ west long 
tude. Pass south of Eddystone Light or 50° 6’ 8” north latitude, 4° 57’ wes 
longitude, then making good a course of 303° true, keeping within 1) 
cables to starboard of the line joining position one.’’ 

Maybe some people could make something of that; I certainly couldn't. 
There were numerous other degrees given me and various positions and 
times where I was supposed to be. But by that time I was in such 4 daze 
that I gave up the whole thing and concentrated on a desperate determina 
tion to stick to the convoy like a frightened leech. If I could only g" 
through the night without losing it, I figured everything would be all right 
Further, I determined to stay dead astern of the next ship in line so thst, 
if there were any loose mines, she would strike them and not I. 

It was those mines that were preying on my mind at this point for, should 
we hit one, it was not a question of just losing the ship; on a small yacht 
like Noroit, we would all be blown into a million pieces. 

In search of relaxation after my terrific mental efforts, I went below" 
my cabin. It was, for my purpose, a bad move. In the excitement of getting 
off I had forgotten to close the porthole. Half the English Channel was” 
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“Moby Dick,” the 66-footer owned by 
Mr. H. W. McCurdy of Seattle, is another 
yacht using sturdy Exide Marine Batteries. 
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Sand—Symbol of 
Optical Independence 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. + ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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YACHTING 


my berth and the rest of it was sloshing around on the floor. After one look 
I fled back to the deck screaming for Alan to wrestle with the mess. 

At seven o’clock it began to grow dark and then our troubles really be. 
gan. We had great difficulty in keeping our position as we always seemed 
to be creeping up on the vessel ahead, or falling back. Fifty times I went 
down to adjust the engine and never could I get it just right. 

To give Stoner (and myself) a rest, I offered to take a trick at the wheel, 
The seas were heavier now and I stood balancing myself and handling the 
spokes in what I conceived was true nautical fashion. Just as I began to get 
pretty pleased with myself, a big wave hit Norozt under the counter. She 
gave a buck like a loco bronc and I sat down hard. I picked myself up and 
rushed back to my post, hoping no one had seen me. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick had put on one of my polo coats and was sitting on the 
deck. Even in the pinkish light of evening her face looked green, as Noroit 
corkscrewed through the quartering sea. Ahead of us the reeling masts and 
funnels of the convoy were silhouetted against the afterglow. Then, as the 
light faded, they merged indistinguishably into the darkness. 


Ir was the blackest night I have ever seen. Not a light was shown on land 
or sea and we ploughed on through darkness so dense it seemed solid, 
We kept going so for hours, steering by the merest flicker of light in the 
binnacle, praying that we were still in the convoy. 

I have been writing this in the chartroom while Stoner took the wheel. | 
only hope he knows more about where we are than I do. 


Friday, September 27th. 1:45 a. m. At 11:00 p. m. I was standing beside 
Captain Stoner, straining my eyes into the darkness ahead. Suddenly the 
white flash of a rocket seamed the sky. Submarine attack! Convoy scatter! 
Instantly, there was the wildest confusion. A ship loomed at right angles to 
our course. I yelled: ‘“Hard a port!”” As we swung, an escorting destroyer, 
dashing forward, missed our bow by inches. We continued turning until 
wide circle had brought us back on our course. But the convoy had vanished. 

“All hands take lookout posts,” I ordered and dashed below to speed 
up the engine. 

This was what I had feared. With the convoy lost, I had no means of 
finding my way until daylight. Those insane figures danced through my 
brain — 50° 4’ north latitude, something or other west longitude. How 
could I know where those places were or how to get there? 

One thing I remembered; our course would take us close to Eddystone 
Light, where no light shone. 

“Do you think we’ll hit the Eddystone?” I asked Captain Stoner. 

“‘No,”’ he answered confidently. 

“How can you tell if we’re there.”’ 

“T’ll smell it.” 

I expressed some doubt about olfactory navigation and the captain said: 
“Don’t you worry, Mr. Clarke. I know this coast like a kid knows his 
kiddycoop. Come daylight, I’ll bring you in to Falmouth.” 

“Come daylight, comes the Luftwaffe,’’ I answered sourly. 

For two hours we cruised along, straining our eyes and seeing nothing, 
hearing no sound but the drone of our own Diesel. One o’clock and still we 
cannot find anyone. Then a big ship is coming straight at us. She slashes 
by not 200 feet away. We are bucking a convoy going east. Bad trafic 


_ management, I call it. Something is wrong out here. 


We veer to starboard, hoping to clear them, and do, for we see no more 
ships for a while. Then a beam of light slashes the darkness. It is a search- 
light from a warship — on and off again in a split second — to show us our 
way. And in that precious gleam we see a convoy ship astern and to port. 
Swinging over, we take our place in line. We have rejoined the convoy. 

2:00 a. m. There is plenty to see and hear now. First, the drone of planes 
coming from France. It grows louder, with the thunder and roar of heavy 
traffic. Squadron after squadron, they pass right over our heads; pray God 
they do not see us. 

And now to starboard the searchlights of Plymouth leap up the sky. They 


‘ ring the little city, waving about like insects’ antennae, feeling for the 


planes that are far above their reach. Then the anti-aircraft guns open and 
we see their shells bursting all over the sky. Now, at last, come the heavier 
booms, the ground flashes of bursting bombs; then the dull red glow of fire. 

I estimate that we are about four and a half miles offshore. The drone of 
engines is continuous; there must be a solid roof of planes above our heads. 
It’s a heavy raid all right. The bomb flashes and crashes are almost co? 
tinuous. Machine guns have opened up with tracer bullets, fountains 0 
fire that leap up to meet the invader, while the whole sky is bright with 
bursting shells. The planes still come. 

3:00 a. m. The raid is still on. Plymouth is receding astern of us and Iam 
glad to be out of that spot, though there is still a steady stream of planes 
passing in two directions overhead, the loaded ones en route to Plymout 
and others returning to their bases in France for fresh cargoes of death and 
destruction. 

9:20 a. m. We are in Falmouth! I have just stopped the engine. 

A little after 3:00 a. m. the dawn began to break. As the circle of visibility 
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widened slowly across the sea, I saw that there were now eleven vessels in 
the convoy, guarded by one destroyer. Falmouth was ahead, to starboard, 
and we were moving so slowly that we seemed to be crawling across the 
water like a wounded snake. 

At 7:00 a. m., we started to go into the harbor, passing the mine sweepers 
which were clearing the entrance of mines dropped during the night. 
[ hoped they had done a good job. 

At 8:45, the pilot came aboard to take us in. As we passed through the 
breakwater, a German plane came over, flying very high. The shore battery 
fired two shells which burst far astern of it but the plane made no hostile 
move. It seemed to be on a reconnaissance flight. 

10:30 a. m. The control officers, military officers and the harbor master 
have just left after examining us. I am so tired that I think I could sleep 
on spikes. I hope and pray that I shall never have to go through another 
night like the last one. But I feel that the worst of our troubles are over. 
The English Channel was the most dangerous part of the trip and we have 
come through without a scratch. Now we have little farther to go before 
we reach the open sea. 

(When I wrote that I was certainly being optimistic.) 


(To be Continued) 


THE LONG VOYAGE OF “MAO-MAO” 


(Continued from page 25) 


edge, like a huge army. As the tide flooded, the crab army beat an orderly 
retreat to its encampment. It was impossible to see what this vast army 
was feeding upon, but a piece of bacon rind placed in the path of the horde 
was instantly buried. : 

Through pleasant scenery, with no noxious insects to pester us and 
quantities of beautiful dragonflies to watch, we proceeded to Morehead 
City. Next day, through the Alligator River, 101° F in the shade, we found 
plenty of large horseflies and large butterflies but no birds of any kind. We 
anchored that evening in Alligator Lagoon, a lovely subtropical lake. 

On a cruise of this length, adequate bathing facilities are a boon and we 
found that the space occupied in the boat by the small tub and shower, 
served by fresh and salt water, which could be warmed by an alcohol 
heater, was amply justified; indeed, such equipment should be considered 
an essential in all boats designed for long cruises. A hose pipe, connected to 
the salt water pump, provides an effective shower for the crew. 


To Elizabeth City, it was extremely hot. Our electric fans worked over- 
time and the refrigerator provided gallons of cool drinks on the run 
through the Dismal Swamp Canal to Norfolk, Virginia. And so up Chesa- 
peake Bay where we were fortunate in finding a calm sea. Thousands of 
Japanese beetles came aboard, together with quantities of horseflies, so 
large they must be the fathers and mothers of all horseflies. At Chesapeake 
City we wondered why all the smallest villages in America are styled 
“eities.’’ Next day we made the run to the Delaware River and, that night, 
we were in Cape May, after a run in a slight sea, under a plague of flies. 

Mao-Mao created interest at many ports when we tied up; whether it 
was the bright new white rubber on the cockpit deck, the general appear- 
ance of the boat, or the British flag, the fact remained that quite a crowd 
would assemble, staring wide-eyed and asking numerous questions. As the 
squah remarked: ‘‘ Mao-Mao might be a movie star.”’ As it was wartime, a 
not infrequent query was: “ Aren’t you afraid to go to sea with that flag?”’ 

The next morning being foggy, we delayed our start until 7:00 a.m. We 
took the outside route to Atlantic City but we reéntered the inland route 
at that point because of the complete absence of visibility outside. Never 
have I seen so many people fishing as I saw between Atlantic City and 
Sandy Hook. There must have been several thousand. As we did not see 
anyone make a catch, I cannot say what sport they enjoyed. 

In the first six miles from Atlantic City we endured our worst plague of 
Egypt; the horseflies came in cohorts, and swatters were in constant ac- 
tion. This extract from the log describes our trial: “Ghastly visitation of 
horseflies — simply indescribably horrible, decks covered with corpses.” 


Nassau was just twenty-one days behind us when we arrived in New 
York. Mao-Mao had covered 1500 miles, with an expenditure of 735 gallons 
of Diesel oil. The total cost, for fuel, was $56. 

We considered the voyage a delightful one, with charming scenery and 
friendly people. In July, there is practically no traffic on the route; for 
ays, we never sighted another yacht. Apart from a few tows of barges, the 
chief traffic on the waterway seems to be made up of the enormous suction 
dredgers which keep the artificial channel open. 

‘e were headed on for Quebec and other Canadian waters, so we wasted 

no time in New York. The description of the next leg of the voyage will 
have to wait for another installment. 


(To be Continued) 
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Old ap’ Smith says: 


“Now, there’s a smart yachtsman—he won’t be 
ready to start any paintin’ for quite a spell ac- 
_ : 
cordin’ to the weather—but he knows that a little 
sunshine and ventilation now will help to dispel the 
dampness in his boat and make the paintin’ job 

easier later. 


*’ Course, you might say, ‘What’s the use of goin’ to 
all that trouble—the gov’ment won’t let me use the 
boat anyhow!’ Well, son it ain’t going to be as bad 
as all that and you shou/d put your boat in the 
water for the summer — keeps her young and 
healthy! And, like a woman, there’s nothing a boat 
responds to quicker’n a little of the right kind of 
paint to spruce her up! 


“Speakin’ of paint—quality varnishes and paints 
like Smith’s Cup Defender Finishes are mighty 
scarce nowadays because such a lot is being used 
for wartime production. But there’s still some 
around and it’ll pay you to look for ’em, cause 
you can’t buy any better!” 


ab Old Cap’ Smith will be glad to help you out with advice 
on your painting and varnishing problems. Just write to him at— 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Established 
1827 





sig ia dns i cts ia cea daa casatien agua ee oaaa canal = 
ES EDWARD SMITH & CO.,INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1827 Dear Cap’ Smith: Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOK 83 
exe on Painting and Varnishing Boats. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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In shipping Teacher’s High- 
land Cream to America, these 
good Scotsmen share with us 
one of their country’s finest and 
most typically Scottish products. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Youll Enjoy 
British Colonial Lite 
IN NASSAU ... 


The British Colonial Hotel in- 
vites you to enjoy a new holiday 
thrill in this quaint, colorful, 
fascinating old world town... 
Amid Nassau’s picturesque 
tropic setting...The British 
Colonial provides its guests with 
all the continental pleasures and 
comforts as well as many un- 
usual interests . . . You will love 
Nassau — you will enjoy living 
at the British Colonial. The only 
large hotel now open. American 
plan. Reasonable rates. Fire- 
proof construction. 





Only one hour by daily Clipper from Miami. Cable 
direct or see your local travel agent. 


No passports required for American citizens. 
Favorable exchange. 





ie eee, Sie 
NASSAUs*? BAHAMAS 
ALFRED L. O'BRIEN, Manager 

















YACHTING 


NO DOOR—NO WOLF 


(Continued from page 34) 


capacity, and a huge clothes closet to port. I use the word “closet” ad- 
visedly because the word “locker” just wouldn’t describe it. Between the 
swinging door and the clothes closet, there is a large bureau, buffet or 
sideboard, whichever you prefer. It has glass doors above, enclosing space 
for china, linens, etc., and ten spacious drawers for clothes below. 

Still going aft, there are folding bunks in the main cabin, to port and 
starboard. They are unlike any folding bunks I have seen before and | 
would probably not have installed them but they fit into the scheme of 
things nicely. The main cabin is finished in varnished chestnut paneling 
and the bunks fold into the sides of the cabin so that only their bottoms 
show. These bottoms are finished with the same chestnut paneling and few 
visitors realize that they are bunks. Abaft the bunks, to starboard, there is 
another large hanging locker, followed by the main companionway and 
hatch. To port, there is a built-in desk, next to which is the toilet, which is 
large enough to be used as a dressing room. There are six large windows in 
the main cabin and two windows of the same size in the toilet. 

Abaft the toilet and companionway, a door opens into the after cabin 
where there is another large hanging locker to starboard and a built-in 
cabinet, with a mirror in the door, to port. There are two bunks and four 
large windows in this cabin. 


So much for the interior of Spunky. I couldn’t describe the exterior if | 
wanted to except to say that she seems to have been an open cockpit, 
raised deck cruiser until somebody went berserk with cabins — but the 
accompanying pictures will tell the story. She enables us to live comforta- 
bly, almost luxuriously, and gives us complete privacy. Either of us can do 
whatever he wishes without interfering with the other which, in a boat, is 
as important as it is rare. Two couples could cruise indefinitely with almost 
the same degree of privacy, and six people would be comfortable for any 
reasonable length of time. Stowage space is so great that anything up to, 
and including, steamer trunks can be brought aboard without being in 
the way. She is cool in summer, warm in cold weather, and is, altogether, a 
delightful home. 

Furthermore, and most important of all, she has cost us just about what 
we would have spent for a year’s rent ashore; at the end of the year, we 
still have the boat. 

If I may be forgiven the bad taste of mentioning definite figures and 
prices, the following information may be of interest to all those who plan, 
or hope, to live in a boat some day. There is, in some cases, a variation 
between expenses ashore and afloat, and I’ll try and list them. 

Since we spend most of our time in, or near, small towns, food prices are 
probably somewhat lower than they might be in metropolitan centers. It 
costs us less than one dollar a day for excellent food for two people. Our 
cooking fuel costs between $2.00 and $2.50 a month, never more than the 
latter figure. Our ice bill, which is extravagantly large due to the tremen- 
dous and uneconomical ice box, is about $10.00 a month during the sum- 
mer. A new and more efficient ice box would cut that: figure in half. 

In the matter of clothes — well, $150.00 a year takes care of both of us 
nicely. Boat clothes can be purchased inexpensively and we need shore 
clothes so seldom that they last almost indefinitely. The figure allowed for 
gasoline, naturally, depends on how much you cruise. So far, we have spent 
about $6.00 a month, which buys more gasoline for a boat than it does for 
a car since most states refund the state road taxes to boat owners. 


Iris going to cost about $200.00 a year to keep the boat in top condition. 
This figure sounds low but a boat does not deteriorate rapidly when the 
owners are aboard constantly. Also, this does not include a winter lay-up 
because she won’t be laid up. The item of about $50.00 for fuel to get her to 
a warm climate will just about balance that. Of course, wherever winter 
might find us, heat of some sort will be necessary so we plan to install one 
of Ralph Wiley’s ingenious heating systems. This consists of a thermostat 
cally controlled, oil burning hot water heater which serves two purposes. It 
gives hot water at all times and the turn of a valve serves to divert the hot 
water into concealed copper radiators. This excellent arrangement will run 
for weeks unattended and will keep a well insulated boat at 70 degrees 10 
almost any weather. 

Bathing is a problem on most boats. The ideal solution, of course, is the 
installation of a shower but, lacking that, we joined a nice little yacht club 
as non-resident members. This insures us as many hot and cold showers & 
we wish, during the time we are near the club, for an outlay of $10.00 a year. 
The majority of yacht clubs will extend the courtesy of showers to aly 
member of a recognized club and this takes care of periods when we are 
cruising. Entertaining is an item which can certainly be less expensive 004 
boat than ashore. Most people thoroughly enjoy a day or two on the water 
and the eost to the boat owner is negligible. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that, in mentioning these figures, ! 
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Be “Semper Paratus” 


Wr “FITTING OUT” SEASON just a few days away, Matthews owners 
should adopt the U. S. Coast Guard motto, “Always Ready.” 


There may come an emergency this season when the Navy or Coast 
Guard will need your cruiser. So paint her up, fit her out and have 


her ready as early as possible this spring. Then, if the call comes, 


your Matthews will be available for instant use. 


Your Matthews dealer stands ready to help you as much as possi- 
ble. See him today. Meanwhile enroll in your nearest United 


States Power Squadron or consider the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. 





“Wherever you cruise . 


. you'll 


roe MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


find a 




















Matthews” 
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Coast Guard Cutter built by 

Wheeler — one of more than 

30 types of craft in the armed 

forces equipped with Danforth 
Anchors 





@ SELF-BURYING 
@ NEVER FOULS 
@ STOWS FLAT 


or in 
HAWSE PIPES 
@ NO UNFOLDING 


@ HUSKY ALLOY 
STEEL 











SELL OLD ANCHORS 
Uncle Sam Needs Metal Scrap 


Sell your big, heavy, old-fashioned kedge or stockless 
for scrap and buy a smaller Danforth. This husky little 
anchor has 10 to 70 times the holding power per pound 
of anchor. Easier to handle. Goes down through soft mud, 
buries itself completely with no parts projecting above 
ground to foul lines. Sizes from 10 Ibs. See your favor- 
ite ship chandler. 


Write for Size Recommendations for YOUR Boat 


R. S. DANFORTH 
2162 Center St. * Berkeley, Calif. 
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Time to Break Out 
the Dungarees, 


SKIPPER! 


YESSIR, you can break out 
those paint-encrusted dungarees 
just about any time now, because 
Fitting-Out Time is just over the 
horizon. But this season it’s 
going to tax your ingenuity to doll the old girl up, what with all 
these priorities. Of course, if;you had a Burger Welded Steel job, 
you'd have a lot less to worry about, because they're built to take 
a lot of gaff for a long time, but — Uncle Sam has us in double 
irons as far as private building is concerned. Now if you're really 
interested in a smart, seagoing cruiser, sail or power . . . one 
from which you'll get a lot of healthy satisfaction . . . jot down 
in your rough log this summer . . . or anytime, the things you'd 
like to have in your next pleasure boat. Then, when these plaguy 
priorities can be pitched overboard, give us a line on them. 
Chances are, one of our standard designs with modifications will 
do the trick . . . or we'll build one just to suit you. How about it, 
Skipper? 


BURGER soat compaANy 


| MANITOWOC . WISCONSIN 














Since 1847 


Experienced Boat Owners Have Serseticce 


=DEPENDABLE= 


A. 


reer pose 
W-C MARINE FITTINGS 


Che ‘Hidden LOTTE ITs aay 7 COm & 1 ON IND 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
10South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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Built for Work 
WAY 


Marine Motors 






6-cylinder Gra’ 
Marine Dieval” 10-175 h.p. 
80-165 h.p. 
“Priority” Orders Handled with Dispatch Reduction Gear Ratios 1.5:1 to 5:1 


Gasoline and Diesel 


Catalogs and Performance Data on Request 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO., 656 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















YACHTING 


am assuming that the boat owner is going to play them pretty close to hig 
chest financially. If you hang around smart, expensive resorts, join a dressy 
and high priced club, serve lots of liquor, and generally disport yourself like 
a rich man, it’s going to take a rich man’s income to pay for it. But you 
don’t have to do those things to live on the water. The figures I have put 
down, so far, total about $83.00 a month and, if you want to add marine 
insurance, it will cost you another five or ten dollars a month for a boat of 
Spunky’s valuation. 

Naturally, I haven’t tried to include such miscellaneous expenses ag 
movies, stamps, laundry, cigarettes, etc. They are susceptible to almost 
complete control by the individual and won’t vary greatly whether ashore 
or afloat. I have tried to list only such items as might be peculiar to — oy 
vary with — life in a boat, and to show how, at small expense, it is possible 
to enjoy such a life. We think that’s the important point for, to us, yachting 
is not a sport. It is a delightful and joyous manner of living. 


Topay, of course, all the foregoing information is largely academic in 
character. Whether or not we could continue such a manner of living, from 
a financial standpoint, is beside the point. We wouldn’t if we could. Our 
country is in a man-sized war and it’s going to take everything that every- 
one can contribute to pull us through on top. 

The idyll is over. Some day we may all see a happier time when such a 
life will again be possible. But, until that day, my wife and I hope to be 
able to help somehow, somewhere. Like every other yachtsman, like every 
other American, we’re going to do our share. 


“AVANTE” NEEDS A NEW SPINNAKER! 


(Continued from page 49) 


then went out to Frank’s again. Yes, he was going to get started on the keel 
tomorrow. Had a little trouble getting timber for her. Yeah, she’d go along 
fast now. “ Pres’’ was going to help him on it. “ Pres” was Preston Doughty, 
with salt in his blood and a head of hair that was as uncontrollable as the 
wild waves which seemed to be the most important part of his life. He hada 
cutter rigged dory on the river, and was building a 23’ “Stone Horse” be- 
hind Frank’s shop. He turned out to be a scientific as well as an enthusiastic 
sailor, At his insistence, I went home with Curry’s “ Aerodynamics of Sail” 
under my arm but I soon went back to my old faithful that told me “A is 
the hull, B is the keel.’’ When I got through with that book, it was limp and 
weak, and I could rattle it off by heart — from page one to appendix. 
Well, some two or three years later — about the middle of May — the 
ribs were bent and the planking started. Would she really be ready by the 
first of June? Well, what with this and that, maybe she might be a little 
later than that. But she was really coming along fine, now. After the plank- 
ing was finished there’d be practically nothing left — just the deck, and 
the cabin and the spars. Of course, there was a little flat bottomed scow 
Frank had to knock out right away for some government survey crew, but 
that’d only take a day or so. I began to wonder about the first of June. 
Along about June tenth, I really began to wonder, though in a resigned 
sort of a way. But, anyway, Avante was right side up now and the deck 


_ beams were in. She looked, to my callow eye, like an ocean liner, and! 


mentally began figuring where I would put the galley, the berths, and so on. 
Frank put a stop to that before I mentioned it by telling me, as a huge 
joke, how some fella he’d built a boat for — and not much bigger than this 
one — had tried to get in a galley and various other refining touches. 
“Why,” said Frank, “he didn’t have scarcely any more space than you 
have. We borrowed a cat and tried to swing it, but there wasn’t even 
enough room for that. Hope you don’t get ideas like that.” 
“Oh no,” I said. “Ha! Ha! Never entered my head. That’d be silly.” 


By this time Saturday afternoon at Frank’s had begun to take on the 
earmarks of a gala occasion. Don and Willie were usually there, and Walt 
and Pres and Peg and myself. We wandered about, getting in Frank’s way 
and smearing ourselves with paint and red lead. We learnedly discussed 
wishbone rigs and angle of heel, and (mainly) whether she’d be fast enough 
to trim Bill MacPherson’s Humahumanukanukaapuaa — the scourge of 
the river — Huma for short. 

While I champed at the mooring bitt, the calendar turned over into July. 
Eventually, all things come to an end, and so did even the building ° 
Avante. Came a time when the mast had been stepped, the rigging tried, the 
name painted boldly on the transom. The anchor was stowed, the bottom 
was done to a high polish, the champagne purchased. The Day was here: 

July fifteenth, at one o’clock, the milling crowd had gathered. Don and 
Willie, Walt, Frank, Mrs. Frank, my mother, Peg and I, a dozen others. 

“Peg, have you got the champagne? (It was just a small bottle, but, 
then, Avante was a small boat. And it was champagne.) Walt says to s8? 
the neck for him.” “Mom, do you know how to run the camera? You pres 
this little — oh, I’ve told you before?” “Well, I guess we’re ready. - 
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The movie camera buzzed, Peg raised her good right arm and with a 
blow that might have laid out Joe Louis (or Davy Jones) smacked it on 
Avante’s stem. The winch squealed, paying off cable, and down she slid 
while I held my breath — to the waters of the Columbia, “that winds on 
toward the sea.” And she floated! 

“Hot dog!” said Don. “ Right on her water line!”’ 

“Hot dog!” said Willie. “Just like a feather!” 

I was not to be outdone in superlatives. I gazed on my floating palace 
through a rosy mist. “HOT DOG!” said I. 


| Tuat’s really the end of the story of the building of the good ship Avante. 


My trials while learning the gentle art of sailing could be gone into in de- 
tail. (Hint to Editor.) And how she tipped over one day not long after her 
launching. I wasn’t sailing her, so I can always say that J would have done 
thus and so and we would never have gone over. I remember I called up 
Peg after we were towed in. 

“T’Il be late,” I said, “‘ We’re bailing out the boat.” 

“Oh?” said Peg. “Is it leaking?” 

“Tt’s leaking out, if it is. She’s full!” 

But Avante finally did beat the Huma, so Mac built himself a new boat 
just like her. There are ten of ’em on the river now — Bee boats, we call 
them — and Mac beats us all, so that he’s still “‘the scourge of the Colum- 
bia,” even though he looks as mild as May. 

There’s just one thing I’m afraid of — that when I launch my forty- 
footer (Oh, not for some time yet!) I’ll look back and sigh, and wish it was 
as much of a thrill as when we dunked Avante! 


HANDLING BIG SPINNAKERS ON 
SMALL BOATS © 


(Continued from page 31) 


piece of line about 20” long. After the spinnaker has been set, snap the hook 
onto the guy, pass the end of the short. line through the eye of the eyebolt, 
pullit in until the guy has been brought low enough to hold the pole in the 
desired position. This is an effective substitute for the forward guy used 
on the spinnakers of larger vessels. 

It is easier to set a spinnaker while the jib is up. Before setting the 
spinnaker, cleat the jib sheet moderately taut. As soon as the spinnaker has 
been hoisted and properly set, the jib should be lowered. It will not have 
to be lashed down if the jib sheet has been cleated fairly snug before the 
spinnaker has been hoisted. 

‘ Do not attempt to set a spinnaker when sailing close hauled or on a close 
reach, 


Set of the Spinnaker 


Keep pole at right angles to the apparent wind. With wind well aft, keep 
pole trimmed aft and sheet eased off. Keep outboard end of pole and clew 
about the same height above the water. Have two eyes on the mast, about 
16” apart, to hold the end of the pole. Use the upper eye when the wind is 
brisk enough to lift the sail and carry it well forward. Use the lower one 
when the wind is light and the sail has a tendency to sag. Keep inboard and 
outboard ends of pole at the same height so that the pole will be approxi- 
mately horizontal. 

As speed from the use of a spinnaker results from the sail reaching out, 
there should be no weight on the luff. Therefore, use the lift to carry the 
weight of the pole. For the same reason, when the wind is very light, use 
light cotton rope for the sheet, thus taking all possible weight off the clew. 
Use whatever device is most effective to keep the pole from lifting in heavy 
or gusty winds. {One has already been described and another is described 
under a later heading in this article. 

The position of the deck lead for the sheet is not as important when the 
wind is almost directly aft. In fact, the sheet is then usually held in the 

d. But when the wind comes more abeam, the sheet should be carried 
well aft in order to flatten the after part of the sail. In such event, spin- 
taker sheet lead blocks well aft are useful. 

Ona reach, have the luff go out as far as possible by paying out the sheet; 
the sheet man must then be constantly alert to see any sign of collapse at 
the luff. Although the sheet he holds is attached to the leech, he keeps his 


tyes on the luff. If the spinnaker collapses, it will be for one of three 
Teasons : 


1. Wind too much against the luff (course too high, sheet too slack, or pole 
too far aft). 


2. Wind too much against the leech (boat too wide or sheet too taut). 
3. No wind, or wind cut off by interference. 


_ 48 soon as the luff starts to collapse, the sheet man should give a quick 
Jerk but should promptly ease off again. He keeps pulling in with quick 
leks, easing off as required. 
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| aa ... the happy, vigorous kind that 
tones tired muscles — soothes jangled nerves — and 
soaks the sunny out-of-doors into a man’s whole being 
.-. we'll all be needing it now as never before! 


From here in, and to an ever-increasing degree, America 
calls for the all-out efforts of every one of us. We'll 
deliver . . . but even the finest machinery requires peri- 
odic shut-down, tuning-up, replenishment. And so do 
men! Part of the job is keeping fit! 


In your own recreation plans, perhaps an outboard motor is an 
important item. If so, pay a visit to your Evinrude dealer. With 
Evinrude facilities largely devoted to essential war production, he 
may not be able to offer a new model. But Evinrude dealers are 
making available many reconditioned 
motors, both for sale and for rental service. 
Call on him — his name is listed in your 
local classified phone directory under Out- 
board Motors . . . The 1942 catalog is 
free... address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4892 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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OUTSTANDING IN 


COST DEFENSE 


Now more than ever it is well 
to be on watch for needless 
expense. Easier application, 
longer wear, greater toughness 
are factors of real importance 
these days. 


Kyanize Yacht White has what 
it takes to hold down the 
maintenance budget. Easy 
working, quick drying, dur- 
able. Wears down slowly by 
chalking to a perfect surface for 
next year’s overhaul. Kyanize 
Marine Finishes are the /ife of 
the surface. 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
281 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


RKyanize 


YACHT WHITE 


The Kyanize Marine line includes anti- 
Jouling paints, deck and topside paints, 
Spar varnishes, etc. 


complete 
descriptive folder » 
. showing colors. 








tHe Rever : 
hallicrafters 


The new 45-foot cruiser ‘‘Revere’’ *owned by C. Donald 
Dallas, President of the Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., is one of the year's outstanding boats, with 
equipment representing the utmost in modern facilities, _ 











including a Model HT-12 Hallicrafters Radiotele 
Write for illustrated literature. 





she hallicrafters co. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Keep Communicateons Cree 





Penns has been turned over to the U, ast'Guard 
7 t — . rs ae 
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spinnaker 


Some of the gear recommended for fast and foolproof spinnaker handling: a snap 

shackle and swivel for sheet and guy; an eye bolt, short pennant, and swivel hook 

to snap onto the guy and hold down the end of the pole; and a swivel lashed 
permanently to the head of the sail 


The helmsman should keep a course in harmony with spinnaker trim or 
have the trim altered to suit his course. Do not let the wind get around the 
stern to the same side as the main boom. Keep wind in the spinnaker, even 
if you have to jibe later. 

When reaching, if the head of the sail has a tendency to foul the jumper 
stays, lower the halliard a few inches. 

With a heavy wind, do not use the spinnaker unless the apparent wind is 
definitely abaft the beam. With a moderate wind, the spinnaker can be 
used up to the point where the wind is approximately abeam. With a light 
wind, the spinnaker can be used with good results even when the apparent 
wind is a bit forward of the beam. However, watch for puffs and head 
away from the wind when they come. A puff may capsize your boat if it 
catches you unprepared. 

In a light wind, it is hard to keep the spinnaker puffed out forward of the 
jibstay. Therefore the pole should be carried a little lower in a faint breeze. 
In a heavy breeze, the problem is to keep it from going too high although 
the higher it gets, within reason, the better the spinnaker pulls. Keep the 
pole from getting too high in either one of two ways: either move further 
forward so as to have a down pull as well as a pull aft on the guy, or use, in 
addition to the guy, a downhaul, as described above. 

There are certain conditions of the sail itself which indicate the adjust- 
ments needed. When the luff persists in caving in, despite repeated jerks of 
the sheet, it is an indication that the pole is too far aft. If the entire sail 
seems to collapse like a pricked balloon, even though there is some wind, it 
is probably being blanketed by the mainsail because of a change in the 
direction of the wind or an alteration of the course of the boat. The remedy 
is to bring the pole farther aft or to head the boat more to windward. 


Keeping Halliard Clear 


Best results are obtained by attaching the spinnaker halliard block % 
that it lies across the mast with its openings to port and starboard. Attach 
a non-fouling snap hook to each end of the halliard and you can then hoist 
the spinnaker from either port or starboard deck without having to pass the 
end of the halliard around the jibstay. Cleat the ends of the halliard on 
jam cleats attached close to deck, one on each side of the mast. The spinn- 
ker halliard block is attached to the mast above the jibstay, because the 
spinnaker, when set, is always out beyond the stay. Therefore, care must 
be used not to permit either end of the spinnaker halliard to cross wndei 
the jibstay, or the halliard will foul. 

The ends of the spinnaker halliard must be kept on their proper sides. li 
the end of the spinnaker halliard attached to the head of the sail is worked 
around the jibstay, and the spinnaker is then lowered, that end must be 
passed around the jibstay, back to its proper side. 

The spinnaker halliard will work around to the wrong side if the spinna 
ker, hoisted on the weather side, is taken in on the lee side, or if the spinn® 
ker is jibed and later taken in on what is then the weather side. 


Taking in Spinnaker in Strong Winds 


Before lowering the spinnaker, hoist the jib and cleat the sheet rathe! 
taut. Deck man releases the lift from the pole and lets pole go forwart 
against jibstay. Helmsman blankets spinnaker with mainsail, changilf 
course if necessary. Deck man removes pole from mast and unhooks ! 
from the tack, letting the tack fly forward, and passes the pole aft into tlt 
cockpit. 
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© Agood many of our standard cruiser hulls, our 300,000 square feet of plant efficiency 
redesigned slightly, are now doing war-time with its 1,000-foot assembly line. 
service. We consider this a tribute to the We acknowledge that the existence of our 
inherent strength and seaworthy design of plant is due to our yachtsmen friends who 
our standard hull . . . which for years has have made it one of the finest and largest 
brought pleasure to our yachtsmen friends in the boat-building industry. To you yachts- 
and customers. This quantity purchase of men who anticipate the need of mental and 
our boats is a worth-while compliment . . . physical recreation next Spring, we are able 
and we consider it a privilege and duty to still to offer a few Owens Deluxe Sedan 
carry out this order quickly. Cruisers . . . the undisputed leader in the 30’ 
And until victory, we offer and designate the to 32’ field. THE OWENS YACHT CO., 
remaining (and unused) large portion of Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. 


OWENS--THE BOAT OF THE FUTURE 








* 








Lw. Fe 


599 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 























FOR 
UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 


“UNCLE WANTS HIS BOATS” AND 
HARPER MAKES THE BOLTS... NOW! 








DOWN in the hulls of Uncle Sam’s sub-chasers, 
cutters, crash boats, mine sweepers, motor torpedo 
boats, and many other fighting craft, will be found 
Harper's non-ferrous and stainless fastenings. 

Big Monel bolts in the bow, carriage bolts in the 
frames, castle nuts on the shafts, drift bolts in the 
keels, and a host of other nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets in all important parts and equipment. Most 
leading yards use Harper fastenings exclusively. 


NEW CATALOG READY 


. . . describing 4320 stock items of non-ferrous and 
stainless fastenings. Free to executives in war and 
other essential industries. Special rush facilities on 
long carriage bolts and drift bolts. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher St. ° Chicago 
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BRONZE 
PROPELLERS 









HAFT LOGS * BEARINGS * CASTINGS 


BRONZE CORP. 


« N.Y. 








AZARD WIRE ROPE 
~ & FITTINGS 








VO/PER-VICTORY 


Built in America 








In Our Country's 


Service for the DURATION 


... At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc... ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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Man in forward cockpit casts off spinnaker halliard from cleat but holds 
it taut. He then sees that the extreme free end is cleated fast so that it wil] 
not go aloft if let go accidentally. He then hands the halliard, withoy 
lowering sail, to the deck man. 

The cockpit man, standing on the lee side forward of the main boom 
then starts taking in the spinnaker, pulling in the clew and then the foot, 
being sure to keep all belly out of the sail as he does so. As soon as the cock. 
pit man has gathered in the entire foot, the deck man lowers the halliard, 
but not too fast, and the cockpit man pulls down the sail enfolded by his 
arms. 

When sailing before the wind, take in the sail inside the lee shrouds. On a 
reach, the sail may have to be taken in abaft the shrouds. If the sail gets 
into the water accidentally, be careful not to hold two ends or the portion 
in between will act as a scoop, pulling the sail out of your hands, retarding 
the boat and, sometimes, tearing the sail. Whenever the spinnaker jg 
lowered, it should be gotten off the deck and into the boat promptly with- 
out waiting to unhook it. 

After the sail has been lowered and brought inboard, the guy and the 
sheet are snapped off and the halliard is snapped off and made fast. Then 
guy and sheet can be snapped into each other and the loose ends pulled 
taut. ; 

If the spinnaker is to be used again, guy, pole and sheet should be put in 
readiness and the sail should be folded or piled up under the deck, ready 
for hoisting. 


Taking in the Spinnaker in Light Winds 


Hoist the jib and cleat the sheet. Deck man releases lift and lets pole go 
forward against jibstay. Unhooks pole from mast and passes that end 
inboard. Unhooks pole from tack and takes in the sail on the weather side, 
pulling in the foot and the luff. At the same time, the sail is lowered by the 
man in the cockpit. The deck man can get entire spinnaker, from tack to 
clew, in his arms and pull it down in that fashion onto the deck. The leech 
can be permitted to fly forward while this is being done. The sheet should 
be just free enough to permit this but the end should be made fast so it will 
not be carried overboard. 


Jibing a Spinnaker 


Deck man unhooks pole from mast and passes pole part way across, 
ahead of the mast, keeping it horizontal. Unhooks pole from snap hook at 
what was the tack, which then becomes the clew. Then hooks the other end 
of the pole into the eye of the snap hook at what was the clew, which then 
becomes the tack. What was the guy now has become the sheet and vice 
versa. Deck man pushes out pole on the other side of the boat, keeping it 
horizontal, and attaches it to mast. Crew makes necessary adjustments. 
Jibing the spinnaker can best be done without the jib being set. 

(To be Concluded) 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 51) 


. It’s time I warned you again of the machinations of the Anti-Saloon 
Leggers. They’re not making much hay yet but they’re keeping track of 
highway accidents and other happenings and the first thing you know 
they’ll blame everything on John Barleycorn and have us in their clutches 
again. Don’t forget that the do-gooders put Prohibition across the last 
time the boys were at sea or in the trenches and don’t imagine that they 
aren’t awaiting another moment when our backs are turned to do it again. 
Abstain from liquor if you want to as a personal wartime economy, but 
don’t let anybody tell you to do it for your country’s good. Prohibition 
saved a little grain but nearly wrecked the country the last time and al- 
most certainly would the next time. 


Ass one who has imperceptibly and yet inevitably acquired an objective 
point of view toward yachting and its leading magazine, I hope I may be 
pardoned for throwing a bouquet at the hard working business staff. They 
sure thought up a honey when they instituted “The Yachtsmen’s Swap 
Chest”’ that I see is being launched in this issue. I make no secret of the 
fact that when the magazine appears in print I’m going to read “The Swap 
Chest.” first — and I hope “Telltale” will forgive me for relegating him to 
third place in my order of reading. 


IncwwENTALLY, while speaking of swapping, I’ll proposition “Telltale” 9 
follows: Have on ice story about glamorous but dim-witted secretary 2 
Washington who was told by boss to send some papers to general distr'- 
bution. Will swap same for any dirty linen you may have seen washed by 
Lee Rail Vikings during my absence. Answer Box 0871 (my laundry num- 
ber in my present place of servitude). 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


p A brand new policy for wartime yachting as well as a new set of officers 
was decided upon by the small but active Urbanna Y.C. on Virginia’s 
Rappahannock River recently. A shortened program for the season, with 
fewer races than last year, but still with a date open for the annual regatta 
in September, was recommended by the new commodore, Rucker Ryland. 

An interesting feature of the program is a plan for mass transportation 
of members from Richmond to the clubhouse at Urbanna each week-end as 
skippers pool their precious automobile tires. A committee has been ap- 
pointed, also, to take charge of teaching seamanship to younger members 
and a junior fleet is to be formed. 

Commodore Ryland was unanimously elected. Other officers are: Henry 
Hutcheson, vice commodore; H. Day Lowry, rear commodore; Joseph 
Kelly, secretary, John Marchant, treasurer, and Dr. Marvin Burton, James 
Scott, MacDonald Wellford and Reid A. Dunn, retiring commodore, mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 


> J. Miller Sherwood, president of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., has appointed 
committee chairmen for the coming season. Carroll R. Williams, Gibson % 
Island Y.S., is head of Appeals and Rules Committee; T. Marshall Duer, . ss 
Jr., Potapskut 8.A., Records; Robert I. Welsh, Indian Landing B.C., Edu- 

cational; Malcolm Lamborne, Jr., Capital Y.C., Schedule; Bill Hender- 


son, G.I.Y.S., Legal; Jim Speer, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Measurement, and THERE ARE NEVER ANY UNDERCOVER 


Bob Wayland, Maryland Y.C., Nominating. 
’ REMARKS ABOUT VALSPAR! 
it > P. H. (“‘Pete’”’) Magruder heads the Annapolis Y.C. for another year. 
d This club’s policy for 1942 is to carry on with original plans, which will 


SS GS 





— 


n include the opening in May of its spring series for small sailing classes, Croleer: Gosh, = s been a long Winter, hasn’t 

oe annual regatta, July 10th to 12th, and a fall series for cruising and racing It Dorothy Hit? 

it yachts as well as for smaller boats. a : ‘cht. ' ; Ee 

fs. Reélected with Commodore Magruder were: Lawrence Thompson, rear Sloop: “You're — t, ‘Bobby’ and while I’m 
commodore; John N. Wilson, vice commodore; William F. Sullivan, fleet not one to gossip I don’t mind telling you I'll 
captain; John C. Flood, secretary; John C. Hyde, treasurer, and Morris be glad to have my Valspar beauty treatm 
Gilmore, William F. Stromeyer and Harwood S. Strange, directors. 8 : y P jem sage 

and get back in the water. There are many 

> At the last count, seven cruisers of the Corinthian Y.C. fleet in Wash- ships in this place that are simply not fit 


ington had been taken into the Coast Guard Reserve for duty on the 
Potomac River Naval Patrol, including the former flagship Onda, owned 
in by former Commodore G. Bache Gill. 


company for you and I—uh—me!” 


Cruiser: “Now, ‘Dorothy III’ don’t criticize 


-of those poor things—they’re not all so fortu- 
ae > The Deep Creek Y.C., at Cumberland, Md., recently elected John B. nate 23. you aad 1° We cas betienkfal cur 
“aa Steiding, of Midland, as commodore. Harold H. Muma, of Cumberland, y . pene ” _ 
ast former secretary, is the new vice commodore and Paul Geer, of Pittsburgh, owners believe in using only the best quality 
hey be commodore. Secretary-treasurer is C. V. Bowers and directors include paints and varnishes. I dare say those other 
aie, in C. Holben, Eugene R. Pickut, Frederick C. Clayer and Otto boats would look as well as we do if they 
but olz, all of Pittsburgh. : ” 
“sad were dressed up with—VALSPAR* 
| al- > Spring racing in Washington is going ahead next month despite restric- 
tions. A recent order puts a ban on all river traffic from a point below WRITE FOR BOOKLET MB3—“VALSPAR YOUR BOAT” 
Alexandria, Va., to the Capital from dusk to dawn. With war or daylight “Th dla a ia Val 
tive na time going into effect last month, however, there will be just that ‘s me Povcare il for 942 Ps ba : = ping wore . il 
be much more daylight for skippers out sailing. Potomac River S.A. members . ies z . ‘ . 
ordinarily pach nth ae gy ayer g available facilities to production for the Victory Program 
wap 


f the > The war has caused no change in the plans of the Naval Academy to 
Swap sponsor three races for cruising and racing yachts and Stars this summer on 
m to the Severn River and the Bay. The last check with Navy officers at Annap- 

dlis indicated that they wanted to go ahead with plans for the races, which 
are to be held May 17th, June 20th and August 29th. Prizes will be awarded 
ineach class for each of the three events. They will not be sailed as a series. 














> Members of the Washington division of. the Coast Guard Auxiliary ~ prteit ee eo ane ‘Gun . — 
ecently heard first hand accounts of certain phases of England’s war on inathet : “2 , 6 Varsities? ae er 
he seas. One was by a naval attaché at the British Embassy who told of ing the famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 

experiences in training for the R.N.V.R. The other was by a Coast 
uard Reserve officer who witnessed the initial air attack on the Bismarck. % VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York x 
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To be assured of gears that can earn 
many a service stripe before replacements are again 
available, choose one of the most popular boats or 
marine engines — they're all Paragon-equipped. By the 
same token, when Paragon transmission is standard 
equipment on a power plant or craft, you can expect the 
utmost in service from them. 


rorchnyerst Dyn” 


REVERSE & REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 








A STAR PERFORMER 
BOWS OFF THE STAGE 


Wisconsin “Muskle line” Air-cooled Inboard Engines 
are temporarily stepping out of the limelight in the 
boating field . . . to make way for the urgently need- 
ed implements of war and industry that require en- 
gine power of the utmost dependability . . . Like auto- 
mobile tires, Wisconsin Inboard Engines are going to 
be hard to get . . . and those of you who have them 
may count themselves among the country’s “fortu- 
nates”. When Victory has been won... “fishing” 
for “Muskies” will again be good. 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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L. H. Grisell, who was appointed Chief Engineer of Kermath Manufacturing Com. 
pany, in January. Widely known in marine circles, Mr. Grisell has contributed 
much to the development of modern marine engines 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> L. H. Grisell, well known to boatmen in the Detroit area, was recently 
appointed Chief Engineer of the Kermath Manufacturing Company. He 
has contributed much to the development of high speed and, in collabora- 
tion with Gar Wood, he designed a number of experimental engines and 
gear boxes on the marine conversions for several of the record-breaking 
Miss Americas. Mr. Grisell’s designing career has embraced all angles of 
marine propulsion, gasoline as well as Diesel types. He is a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and of the Engineering Society of Detroit. 


> The 258’ Delphine, largest yacht on the Great Lakes, was turned over 
to the Navy on the first of February. Delphine was owned by Mrs. Anna 
Dodge Dillman. Though she was out of commission for several years, 
Delphine has been in use for the past two seasons. 


> Walter Parker, humorist of the Detroit River power boat fleet, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Naval inspection service. He is stationed 
at Detroit. 

Joe Matte, who has kept up interest in the Class C sloops at Detroit for 
several years, has been commissioned a lieutenant in the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 


- p> Dave Hall, of Fox Lake, Illinois, won the Gar Wood Trophy for Class E 


ice yachts at Cass Lake on February Sth, taking three straight heats. Bob 
Langford, of Chicago, who last year tied on points for the trophy with 
Joe Schermack, of Detroit, was second. Light air made a disappointing 
race of the important event. Half of the fourteen Skeeters which started 
dropped out because of rough ice and light wind. 


> Ice yachts which had to be taken off the ice on Lake St. Clair late in 
January, when the ice moved out, were taken to Cass Lake for two week- 
ends of racing. However, new ice formed on St. Clair and it was expected, 
in early February, that racing could be held there from then on and into 
mid-March. 


> J.B. Ford, Jr., owner of Royono, first into Mackinac last summer in the 
Port Huron-Mackinac Race, has been commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Navy. This will probably eliminate Royono from racing this summer. 


> Yachtsmen were disappointed to learn that Mackinac Island’s fee of 
25 cents, for visitors landing on the island, has been declared illegal and 
will not be collected this season. The village started assessing the fee ls 
year on passengers landing on the municipal dock from commercial eral 
the money was to be used for improving both commercial and yacht docks 
in the harbor. 


> The Bayview Y.C. is going ahead with plans for the Port Hur 
Mackinac Race. At present, there seems to be nothing to interfere with the 
event except a shortage of crews. The club is extending an invitation” 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS sy EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


a nna Sostenter by or haar ahem M. 
erases tep- y -8 throu 
ess F tote and P longitude 
6 a 211, one of the 
methods of navigation. $2.00 
Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
—? pate vag hab avaong. Ne 
presented in opening pters. 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
. No mathematics beyond simple 
etic are needed. Complete “— 
pec and fully illustrated. $4.00 
The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
understanding of principles, but does re- 
Ta aon use of its methods. This is 
lie’s object. $3.50 
Ri Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 
A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

—— » Seamanship and Small Boat 

ling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
en 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 
——> = Below Deck, by Ruth 
the problems of living well on 
a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, ~ = oe. gags of supply 
are given. book a yachtsman 
could possibly oe 

Lo, Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 

o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Log of the Yacht, by D. H. Eadie. Espe- 
cially arranged log book for power boat 
cruising. Cover and each page imprinted 
with boat’s name. $3.00 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
is, Associate Editor of YacuTING. 

“the best cruising book, by and large, 

I eae read for many a year . . . a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln Col- 
cord. Illustrated in color. $4.50 
Cruising North America, by Frederic M. 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 

volume makes a fine and complete job of 
it. Owners of cruising yachts will find it 
helpful in a thousand ways. $3.50 


Yacht mat by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 

Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine Book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


A Cruising Guide to the New England 
Coast, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 
Sailing directions for many-of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the 
Coast Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know h ae om 

A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
S. “Skipper” —. This book supple- 
ments the U. Coast Pilots with hg 
information on re smaller harbors be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, — 
Chesapeake, Maryland. $4.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 

Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 

t_ way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 

Start ’Em ape by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail ‘both small 
and moderately large boats. ae 

5: $2.50 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3. na 

Yacht Designing and Planning, 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Los 
Architecture for the amateur. a 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. ume 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number o: ts, power and aail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 


Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. ° 


A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials and 
costs. 3.00 
Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton Berry. A fine biography 


of Nathaniel Bowditch. Illustrated. $2.50 
Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. Brand new, and as 


fine as anything the author has written. Illustrated. 


$5.00 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. A picture primer of 
meteorology for beginning flyers. Some excellent weather 


material for yachtsmen. 


$2.50 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and —s illus- 
waned by sequence photos of Star boat 

oa, Inches the latest rule changes. 


The Sailing Rulesin Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 

e principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
inthrop P. Moore. A practical 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 
Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
evoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the a 8 of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 
Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
A practical guide for the amateur who 
wishes to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated 
The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail © 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of ‘‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,”’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. 

Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest ones voyaus in a small boat 
on record, 000 miles ag ek in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. Deserves a 
PB soya on a=) neo bookshelf. $2.00 

of the ‘‘Hornet’s’’ Longboat, by 
illiam Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, one of the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrated. $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A_single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. 3.00 

Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
From Australia to England in one of the 
famous grain races. Fine for boys. $2.00 

Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. Sailing 
with the Arabs in their dhows, written as 
only Villiers can write of such things. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


HISTORICAL 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 


Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 


of books on the sea and seamen. Illus- 


trated. $2.50 
The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard > —_ . A classic 
of marine a should be in 


the library of poten) Sete of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 

Ports of Piscataqua, by William G. 
Saltonstall. The maritime history of 
Portsmouth, N. H., from 1603 to 1860. 
A handsome volume, well illus. $3.50 

Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photograpbs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of whaling in days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. 

American Fishermen, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
schooner from the early pinkeys down 
through the racing fishermen of today. 

er 260 pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $4.50 

Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C, Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.00 

American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A 
complete, definitive work, richly illus- 
trated, and containing a list of some 400 
American ship carvers with well-known 
examples of their art. An ideal gift. $4.50 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. Considering the 
wealth of illustration, the cost is justified. 

10.00 

Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Fully ey 


Sail & Power. Apart from its educational . 


value, like all ‘a Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 
Racing, Cruising & Design. The = 


of this world famous series. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Reci for shipboard from the simplest 
ocueis wendian breakfasts to course din- 
aon, and drinks. No technical terms te 
confuse the cook. $2.00 
Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable encyclopaedia 
of the sea. Illustrated. $3.00 
Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. $2.50 
Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 
Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 
Bt. A handsome volume based on the 
author’s diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s Cup 
Races. Illustrated. $10.00 
Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan. 
A compendium of man’s ingenuity at 
sea. $3.00 
Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 
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NOTICE! 


Because we are devoting our full capacity to the building 
of Elco Motor Torpedo Boats for the U. S. Navy, we are 
regretfully closing our New York showroom, Port Elco, 
247 Park Avenue, after 19 years of continuous operation. 

However, as a service to our customers, we are carrying 
on a general brokerage business for the sale of used Elcos and 
other makes and will continue to offer service on parts, etc. 
We will welcome and give prompt attention to all inquiries. 


ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
of the Electric Boat Co. 
Ave. A & North St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel: Bayonne 3-6200 
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YACHTING 


yachtsmen of other areas, where activity might be restricted, to forward 
their applications for berths on local boats sailing in the event. 


> Yachtsmen were shocked to hear of the death of O. W. Trayte, who has 
been adjusting compasses on local yachts since 1895. Mr. Trayte has prob- 
ably adjusted and checked every compass that has been used in important 
local races for many years. 


> Local boat dealers have reported an early interest in displays this year 
by prospects whom they have never seen before. Most of them appear to 
be defense workers who may become an important factor in the yacht 
business this season. 


> The Bayview Y.C. has extended an invitation to young men who are 
in training at local naval schools to help fit out the boats this spring and 
sail in next season’s races. Navy officials were delighted at the suggestion 
as it will give the boys activity in their special field of interest. 

Most of the boys in training at Detroit are learning to be machinists, 
Although they picked the Navy because they wanted to get out on the 
water, they have no opportunity to get boat training at the local schools, 
Here the boys will be able to start with the rudiments of boat handling 
and get the actual experience in the ‘“‘ways of the sea” that they can’t get 
out of their textbooks. Bayview boat owners feel that the plan will make 
it possible to get many boats out for racing this summer which would 
otherwise be tied up because of shortage of crews. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
| By Vivyan Hall 


> On February 15th, the federal government put into effect in Florida 
regulations requiring special wartime licenses for all power or sail boats 
of 16’ and up. This applies both to pleasure and commercial craft and is in 
addition to the Coast Guard identification cards. The new licenses are 
issued without cost by the various Coast Guard port captains or their 
local representatives. Information required includes size of boat, Depart- 
ment of Commerce number, waters in which boat is to be operated, and 
purpose. Around Miami, boats must normally stay clear of shipbuilding, 
power and other defense plants, oil terminals and other commercial docks. 


> The chairmen of the St. Petersburg-Havana Race have restricted the 
event to Gulf waters. Starting from off the municipal pier at St. Petersburg, 
on March 14th, the fleet will round Sanibel Light, some hundred miles to 
the southeastward, and then return to the starting line. Some of these 
boats have been getting good workouts by taking part in the cruising races 
carried on since mid-fall in Tampa Bay. This six-race series was arranged 
for local auxiliaries ranging from 30’ upwards. John Wilhelm’s 31’ yawl 
Wanderer, from St. Petersburg, clinched the series in the fifth race, with 
W. R. Turner’s cutter Thistle, from Tampa, second, and A. N. Manson’s 
Shalimar, St. Petersburg, third. 


p> At Havana, in the opening race of the Star Class winter championships, 
the sole girl crewing in the series finished ahead of such winners as Harry 
Nye with his Gale, from Chicago; Charles de Cardenas and his Kurush II, 
of the Habana Y.C.; and John White and his Shucks, from the Western 
Long Island Sound fleet. Senorita Julita Muniz was crewing for Clemente 
Inclan aboard the Menjuly. 


> A group of five St. Petersburg motor boat racing enthusiasts has 
started a new racing class there. Each man has built an inboard runabout 
complying with the A.P.B.A. requirements for Class D, 14’ 6’ long and 
powered with Ford V-8 motors. The new owners, members of the Sunshine 
City B.C., are Norman Bradford, Lemuel Jacobus, John Lambert, Harold 
Corbett and Clifford Huston. Motor boat racing here, on the West Coast 
particularly, has been much helped by Fred Brown, of Red Bank, who 
was named by the Circuit Riders as having done most for motor boating 
in 1941. 


> Up the coast, at Dunedin, Donald Roebling, well-known yachtsman, 
has been turning out amphibian tanks which are one of the innovations 
of the war. When the seagoing tank was first suggested it sounded wild 
but it has proved so practical that a second plant has been built at Lake- 
land. “Swamp buggies” are especially useful for rescuing training planes 
and pilots from inaccessible marsh lands. 

Seagoing tugs are being built at DeLand where the American Machinery 
Co. has taken over an old yard on Lake Beresford. From here there 8 
a 13’ channel down the St. Johns River to the ocean. 


> The Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Co. is building another addition on the 
river at Miami. This is to be used for a 500-man boatbuilding plant for the 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 
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CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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THE KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


The most popular compass ever 
offered to yachtsmen! For all types 
of vessels. Can be used in our new 
double-mounting brackets. Write 
for free booklet. 
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or nautical-mile readings) 
Fisher Pierce Speedometer Logs 


Photo-electric Pilot Automatic 
Steerers 


Kenyon Speedometers and Logs 
Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 
Ship-to-shore Radiophones 
Kelvin-White Navigator Clock 
Charts . . . Sextants . 
Everything for Navigation 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 














Navy. The Miami Shipbuilding Corporation has taken over the Coconut 
Grove Boat Works and will do all its yacht repair and maintenance work 
at this new location. Captain Jack Pugh is in charge there on Biscayne 
Bay where E. P. Smith’s Mary S, down from Menominee, Michigan, and 
Horatio L. Baker’s two motor cruisers Homar and Alcira, from Arrowsic, 
Maine, have been overhauled. The company’s main plant, on the Miami 
River, is concentrating on new construction for the Navy. 


> New officers of the Palm Beach Y.C. are: C. G. Warner, commodore; 
Roscoe D. Anthony, vice commodore; C. J. Ohmer, rear commodore; J. W. 
Gooding, Jr., secretary; and Lynn 8. Nichols, treasurer. New officers at 
the Miami Rod and Reel Club are: J. A. Turrell, president, with W. N. 
Mansfield and Henry E. Mangells, vice presidents. Mansfield, Henry 
Pohl, Stanley Hunt and Don McCarthy are officers of the fleet which has 
lined up some thirty club boats for a Coast Guard Auxiliary flotilla. 


> Philip R. Mallory, who usually keeps his 90’ motor-sailer Mystic tied 
up at his home in Miami Beach, has been mooring her at the Beach Boat 
Slips until she is taken over by the Coast Guard for patrol purposes. Close 
by is the H. J. Brennen motor cruiser Sara A, from Pittsburgh. Basing 
at the Hotel Nautilus dock and making trips down the Keys have been 
J. L. Richards’ Dorcas, from Boston, and Arthur Iselin’s Gander, from 
New York. Also here from New York are: Mrs. DeWitt Page’s Maemere 
and Edward 8. Moore’s Big Pebble, Allen R. Joslin’s Marianal III, from 
Naples, and Walter M. Yost’s Miyo III, from Pittsburgh. Cruising among 
the lower keys and fishing out of Craig have been Fred Mills’ Minoco, of 
Chicago, Frank Guyton’s Vado, from Miami Beach, J. P. McLaren’s 
JPM, from Detroit, and the W. L. Mellon houseboat Old River, from 
Pittsburgh. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p> Ferd P. Fischer, co-owner of the 40’ motor-sailer Swallow and 1941 vice 


commodore, was elected commodore of the Vermilion Y.C. at the annual 
meeting of that club, held in Cleveland on January 24th. Dr. Roscoe R. 
Miller was elected first vice commodore, with Ransom G. Miller, Jr., 
second vice commodore; Arthur D. Johnson, rear commodore and Dr. 
Charles W. Carrick, secretary and treasurer. Past Commodores W. P. 
Hurford, W. H. Miller and John G. Robinson were elected to three-year 
terms as directors. 


> Practically all the South Shore yacht clubs were represented at the 
International Commodore’s annual ball held at the Lake Shore Hotel, in 
Cleveland, on January 17th. Net proceeds will be used to send yachting 
magazines to Army-and Navy camps. 


> The sixth annual Great Lakes Spring Conference and Rendezvous of 
U.S. Power Squadrons will be held at Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, March 
21st, the Cleveland Power Squadron acting as host. 


> C. G. Sterrett, 1941 chairman of the regatta committee of the Lakeside 
Y.C., of Cleveland, is the 1942 commander of the Lakeside flotilla of the 
U. 8. Coast. Guard Auxiliary. 

R. M. Drews, who is a member of the new Chagrin Lagoons Y.C., the 
organization which is promoting a yacht harbor at the mouth of the 
Chagrin River, is organizing a Coast Guard flotilla at Chagrin River. 


> The recent death of Louis W. Greve, of Cleveland, 1935 commodore of 
the Mentor Harbor Y.C., removes one of Cleveland’s best known yachts- 
men. Last year, Mr. Greve cruised to Florida and return aboard his 55’ 
Chris-Craft Roamer IT. This year, he went south by automobile, and died 
of heart disease shortly after his arrival in Fort Lauderdale. 


> Harry Squires, of Cleveland, is building a new Interlake Class sloop for 
Pearson Browne of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. Sails are by Murphy & Nye, 
of Chicago, and the new boat is expected to be one of the contenders for 
1942 fleet honors. 


> Reuben Hayes, of Cleveland, has graduated from crew ranks in the 
Interlake Class and has bought Melody, No. 66 of the Sandusky Sailing 
Club’s fleet. This brings the Mentor Harbor Interlake fleet to a total of 25 
boats. Competition is going to be really hot in this class, according to Nor- 
man Paquin who figures he will be mighty lucky to retain his 1941 honors. 
Congratulations to Harbor Lights, the monthly paper of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., which celebrated its second anniversary last month. 


> Norman A. Parker was elected commodore of the Erie Y.C. at the 
annual meeting of that lively organization. “‘ Uncle Andy”’ Shafer is the new 
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vice commodore, with R. B. Schlaudecker rear commodore. Mort Graham 
is fleet captain and chairman of the race committee. 


> The Matthews Co., Port Clinton, O., has completed the last of an order 
for thirty 40’ Navy motor launches. All these boats were shipped by trailer 
to two different navy yards. 


> Frederick L. Altstaetter and Russell A. Taylor, members of the Sandusky 
Y.C., both of whom have been reserve officers in the Army, have been 
called into active service and have left for their new posts. 


> The Cleveland Y.C. will have a Red Cross Unit on Yacht Club Island 
next summer. Mrs. Ruth Salzer will be in charge. 

Plans are under way for enlarging the present clubhouse. Club officers 
are beginning to have ideas about an all-year clubhouse. 


PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By Penguin Pete 


> Let it not be said that small boat racing has come to a standstill on the 
West Coast just because some of the little brown men have popped up off- 
shore in subs. Continued activity, despite the war, has been reflected par- 
ticularly in the Penguin class. At the Christmas regatta of the Southern 
California Y.R.A., held at Newport Harbor Y.C., for instance, Penguins 
were the largest single class. The dinghies also had a spot in the California 
Y.C. annual Sunkist Regatta and in the Southern California Y.R.A. mid- 
winter regatta last month. 

Even more significant was the race staged between Penguin fleets of 
Seattle and of Vancouver, B. C., late last month. The U. S. sailors traveled 
up to English Bay for the event. No results are as yet available but the 
idea is certainly a good sign for the sport. 


> The class has a new regional vice president appointed recently by the 
national officers. He is Benjamin A. White, of the San Diego Y.C., and he 
will serve as vice president for the Southern California region. White is 
also captain of the San Diego Bay Penguin fleet which has come into being 
only recently. 


> This should be an opportune time to list some of the new fleet officers 
for the year as well as the newest fleets chartered. Fleet No. 9 is located at 
Tacoma, Wash., with Dr. Govnor Teats as fleet captain; fleet No. 10 is at 
Princeton, N. J., Hans Dorhn as guiding spirit; fleet No. 11 has come into 
being at Los Angeles, and is known as the Southern California Penguin 
fleet; fleet No. 12 is the Royal Vancouver Y.C. group, of Vancouver, B. C., 
and fleet No. 14 is the aforementioned San Diego Bay group. 

Incidentally, fleet No. 13 is purposely left out as it turns out that some 
of the sailors retain the old superstition. There also is one junior fleet in 
operation — the Tred Avon Y.C. fleet located at Oxford, Md. Commodore 
Sigurd Hersloff is in charge of the juniors’ activities. 


> New officers for the Richmond County Y.C. fleet, Staten Island, N. Y., 
are: Walter P. Stewart, captain; Clifford Witt, treasurer; June Rose Mar- 
kusson, recording secretary; Emerson Crouch, measurer. 


> Potomac River fleet No. 1 has elected Charles Runyon as captain. Run- 
yon is also executive vice president of the class. Fleet secretary is Walter 
Lawson, last year’s national Penguin champion. 


> John E. Cannon is new captain of the Seattle fleet which still holds the 
record for the largest number of registered Penguins under one fleet or- 
ganization. Paul Morris, who came East last fall for the nationals, is secre- 
tary. 


> The Haverford Nautical Club, formed by students of Haverford Col- 
lege, in Pennsylvania, is having four Penguins built for racing on the Del- 
aware River. Tommy Langdon, of Annapolis, Md., is building the boats. 
Several others are under construction by the undergraduates, who are 
hopeful of starting racing this spring. 


> More new fleet officers: Southern California fleet, Herbert Tay, captain, 
and A. Inman Lanterman, secretary; Royal Vancouver Y.C. fleet, J. A. 
Longley, captain, and R. W. Richards, secretary; San Diego Bay, Benja- 
min White, captain, and Robert Mann, secretary. 


> The San Diego Bay fleet has received an attractive trophy from a local 
jeweler to be raced for as a fleet championship prize. Fifteen inches high, 
the trophy is a little penguin (the bird, this time), complete with yachting 
cap and salty sea boots. He is mounted on a mahogany base fitted in 4 
large silver tray. The San Diego Y.C. insignia is carried on the bird’s cap. 
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LONG ISLAND AND THE SOUND | 
By Weather Quarter 
> The Coastwise Cruiser Class, composed largely of Long Island Sound 


skippers, got together recently for its fourth annual meeting and dinner. 
Highlight of the event was the fact that last season’s championship trophy 





did not go to Dick Hill. Mrs. Robert Erskine’s Marrob IJ took the honors. | 
Hill’s Lucky Star, however, was very much in the picture, being awarded | 
the Vallie Hudgins Trophy for the Sunday series of family races restricted | 
to mixed crews and working sails. 

Most of the Coastwise owners expect to have their boats in commission | 
next summer and, though realizing that what they want to do and what 
they will be permitted to do may differ widely, the feeling is that class 
activities should be broadened to include more kinds of events. The regular 
series of matinee races for the class championship has been shortened to 
seven on set dates, including the Larchmont Race week Saturdays, with | 
five races to qualify. Other plans call for several family week-end cruising | 
races, and team races with other one-design classes. The contests for the 
Wagner Trophy and the Vallie Hudgins Trophy will take whatever form 
government regulation of Sound waters permit. Robert Erskine and | 
Houlder Hudgins were elected commodore and _ secretary-treasurer, | 
respectively. 


| 
> Over in Brooklyn, the Coast Guard Auxiliary is growing like a Jap | 
invasion. At a recent meeting the members got together as one flotilla and | 
departed as three, numbers 1001, 1002, and 1003. John McElraevy, Harold | 
W. Haedrick, and Randolph E. Tyrrel are the respective commanders. | 
Many Coast Guard Auxiliary members are attending the current series of | 
courses of the Brooklyn and New York Power Squadrons. | 
| 
| 


> Latest addition to the long list of one-design class associations operating | 
hereabouts is the Stout Fella Association which “just grew’? when the | 


got together for luncheon recently. The possibility of organized racing 
was discussed, but before anything could be decided somebody suggested 
a rendezvous at Price’s Bend, in June. ‘‘Rendezvousing” won instant 
and unanimous approval so the racing question was held in abeyance. 


> Seventy-five members and guests of the Shelter Island Y.C. donned 
aprons and caps on February 10th and waded into a beefsteak dinner at 
the New York Y.C. Speakers included Captain A. C. Stott, U.S.N., Lieu- 
tenants Everett Walsh and R. M. Johnson of the Coast Guard, and Larry 
Bainbridge, president of the Eastern Long Island Y.A. Mr. Bainbridge 
urged the building up of a large fleet of Stars on Peconic Bay and proposed 
segregating the flexible-sparred much be-gadgeted modern marvels in an 
A class, and ordinary Stars in a B class. 


> Latest reports from the International One-Design Class, pacemaker 
for Long Island Sound racing, indicate that, with only one or two possible 
exceptions, the gang will be fighting it out as usual come May and 
June. Crew shortages are looming ahead, however, and there’s some talk 
of racing without spinnakers. Nazi submarine commanders are warned to 
keep clear, for an International Class skipper, even without a spinnaker, is 
nothing to trifle with when a race is on. 


> Long Island is only a couple of miles wide down around East Hampton 
but the gang at the Devon Y.C. there figures that’s enough to stop a 
torpedo. They’ve gone ahead as usual with plans for the club’s Annual 








Invitation Series for Stars and the Eastern Long Island Y.R.A. regatta, 
on August Ist and 2nd. 


> One of the first bits of evidence of new Latin-American solidarity on 
the yachting front comes from Rio de Janeiro where the 70’ yaw] Vendaval, 
from Sparkman & Stephens designs, was launched in January. José Candido 


Pimental Duarte, her owner, plans to bring her to the United States for | 


our next ocean race. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Winter yachting schedules in Southern California are now clicking along 
with machine-like precision and many owners are refitting in preparation 
for the extensive schedule planned for the spring and summer. At present, 
boatmen are permitted to leave port for coastwise cruising and fishing but 
must return to the port of departure within a period of five elapsed days, 
Six ports in the south —San Diego, Newport Harbor, Hueneme, Los 
Angeles, Santa Monica and Santa Barbara — have been declared points of 
egress and ingress for small craft, subject, of course, to port and harbor 
restrictions. Each boat must carry a large license number, allotted by the 
Coast Guard, and every person aboard is required to carry an identification 
card issued by the Department of Immigration. 


> Hubbard’s South Coast Company, Newport Harbor, has been awarded 
the Navy “E” pennant in recognition of outstanding results in the produc- 
tion of ships. One hundred and forty-seven yards were included in the 
nation-wide competition which covered activity for the last quarter of 1941, 
and sixteen of this number received the blue ‘‘E”’ pennant and the white 
Bureau of Ships flag. Before the advent of the defense building program, 
the South Coast Company confined its activity to yacht building and 
service. The rapidity with which facilities were expanded to handle naval 
construction in a manner meriting the Navy ‘‘E”’ reflects much credit to 
the yard’s officers and personnel. 


> The California Y.C. ninth annual Sunkist dinghy series brought out 30 
dinks in four classes. At the half-way point in the competition, the leaders 
were: 

Dyer Class. Lucky Star, B. Culman, 2614; Joy, W. Inslee, 24; Honey, 
Barney Lehman, 1914. 

Delta Dinghies. Aero, H. McLachlan, 1314; Twig, Stew Trumbull, 1244; 
Mardoll, P. Clawsin, 11. 

Interclub. Gadget, H. Worcester, 2114; Moses, G. Meyer, 2014; Haahed, 
V. Smith, 17. 

Leeboard. Small Fry, D. Gales, 1014; Pillbox, D. Forsyth, 7; Pipsqueak, 
F. Terney, 6. 


> This is the season for new officers to step into harness and the following 
have been selected to head their organizations: Hollywood Y.C., Com- 
modore Don Allison; Los Angeles Y.C., Commodore Ray K. Person; New- 
port Harbor Y.C., Commodore Tex Condon; Los Angeles Power Squadron, 
Commander Hollis Strait; San Diego Y.C., Commodore J. G. Johanson; 
Long Beach Y.C., Commodore C. King Brugman; California Y.C., Com- 
modore Donald Douglas; Region 12, A.P.B.A., Rear Commodore Don 
Allison; Santa Barbara Y.C., Commodore Albert Q. Spalding: 


> Wm. Cagney, of Brentwood, has purchased William A. Robinson’s 70’ 
topsail schooner Swift which was sailed around from the East Coast early 
in 1941. The Swift will make her home port at Newport Harbor. 


p> Associated Speedboat Clubs of Southern California will start the 1942 
season with a master calendar of 15 events, scheduled by their six member 
clubs. Southland drivers will trek to Balboa for the A.S.C. annual banquet 
and will open the racing season the following day on the Lido Isle course. 
Pacific Coast drivers will have their chance to put in a few licks for the war 
effort at the big regatta scheduled for the Long Beach Marine Stadium 
early in April. A.S.C. officials have arranged details so that every cent of 
the gate receipts will be turned over to the Red Cross. April 19th, the boys 
will journey to San Diego for the annual speedfest on the Lake Murray 
course, and from then on there are two and three regattas a month in local 
waters. The wind-up will be on the Salton Sea, late in October. 


> Organized yachting has adopted a thumbs down attitude on the pur- 
chase of trophies. Sponsors for the “‘heavy sugar’’ events express the I0- 
tention of posting defense stamps for awards; medallions or certificates will 
probably be put up for local events; gate receipts will, in most cases, be 
turned over to some war relief organization. 


> A letter from the A.P.B.A. contest board, read at the monthly meeting 
of Region 12, in Los Angeles, asked that the valuable James Craig Trophy 
for power cruisers be returned to the East Coast for safe keeping. The dele- 
gates from twenty Western yacht clubs rolled with laughter at the reading 
of Senior Vice President Brugman’s reply in which he pointed out that 
subs were sinking shipping within rifle shot of the East Coast and that the 
West Coast is three thousand miles farther from a battle front than the 
East. The A.P.B.A. fiery V.P. assured the contest board that the trophy 
was in safe keeping and suggested that it might not be a bad idea to se 
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race is included in the annual calendar and nothing short of a major naval 
pattle on the course will bar the contest. Jack Streeton, one half of the 
Streeton Brothers Star boat team from Santa Monica, is “somewhere in 
the Philippines.” 


p> Morgan Adams has two recruits in the Navy. They are his two beautiful 


and capable craft, the 136’ steel schooner Enchantress and the 110’ schooner’ 


Radio. 


> Tommy Ince, of Hollywood, has taken delivery on a new Rockholt 
925-cubic-inch hydroplane, which he has powered with an Eddie Meyer 
Ford ‘“‘85.’’ The new job is a twin to Gene Crawford’s Hi Ball, record holder 
for the Division II Class. Ince’s speedster, christened Invader, will make 
her first racing start at the Balboa regatta. 
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p Genetta Schuyler, the little racing girl from Lompoc, has won the MARINE_ OFFICE 
John A. Remon Memorial Trophy. Smitty Collins, for many years one of AMERICA 

the leaders in outboard racing, has done an about face and is now building 16 sown smacet ew vom 
P.0.D.H.’s. Collins is just completing a new 135-cubic-inch job for his own cove thee ies aes Sah ee tee 
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amazement. 














> One hundred and twenty-five cruising men met at the Balboa Y.C. to 
witness the installation of officers for the Long Beach and the Balboa 
squadrons of the United States Power Squadron. Commander Allan Craig 
succeeded Commander Howard Baker in the Balboa Squadron and Com- 
mander J. Lynne Goode succeeded Commander Harry Batcher in the 
Long Beach Squadron. High compliments were paid to U.S.P.S. skippers 
by Harbor Master Tommy Bouchey for the efficiency shown during patrol 
duty since the start of the war. 


CONFIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


will not prevent our filling orders as usual for the smaller sizes 
of racing and cruising yachts for the coming season. However, 
we would appreciate your order early and assure you that it 
will receive our most careful consideration. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


Send for "Care of Sails”, a free booklet which 
will help you to make your sails last longer 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ince. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK Tel. City Island 8-1012—1013 


> Four of the six coast patrol boats ordered by the Navy from Anderson & 
Christofani have completed their trial runs which far exceed requirements. 
The other two are completed and ready for launching. These boats may be 
the forerunner of a special type of boat for winter service in the North 
Pacific for it has become evident in recent months that neither the ortho- 
dox type of power cruiser nor commercial purse seiners can stay at sea off 
the Golden Gate in December. There have been rumors recently that some 


of the larger sailing craft may be commandeered by the Navy for winter 
4 patrol. 














q > The San Rafael Y.C. officers for 1942 will be: E. Bert Arrowsmith, 
commodore; Clarence Delfine, vice commodore; L. Grosbauer, rear com- 
modore; Walter Singleton, port captain; W. B. Wraight, secretary and 

y — W. W. Howe, A. Blumenfeld, Duke Stayner and H. G. Wulbern, 

ectors. 

The harbor and channel will be deepened by spring. For beauty, facility 
and hospitality, this club has no superior and yachtsmen who have never 
19 visited there should make it a ‘“‘must”’ port of call. Mr. Wraight, the club 

secretary, reports the complete retirement of the financial obligation on the 


GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 


er convenient service. Write today for com- 
et clubhouse as of January Ist, 1942. olatsiniocmeiioa! 

a > Healy Tibbits Construction Co. has received a contract for further Mack Manufacturing Corp, 
o work on the San Francisco Municipal Yacht Harbor. The east wooden Marine Engine Division 


: : ’ : . ’ Long Island City, N. Y. 
a jetty is to be removed and replaced with a rock and dirt fill which will 


enable yachts berthed in this section to enter directly from the east and 
) dock with ease. A few more berths will be added. It is hoped that this 
Tay change will also reduce the tidal surge. 





neal 
> With many of the Navy orders nearing completion, the Army now 
announces itself in the market for twelve small cargo boats to be used 
od locally. The specifications have been submitted to builders and all twelve 
“vill vessels may be built here. 
3, be > On January 26th, Arthur Kanzee, secretary of the Marin Y.C., an- 
hounced the following officers elected for 1942: F. Sommers Peterson, com- 
sie modore; James S. Peters, vice commodore; Kenneth K. Bechtel, rear com- 


modore; Arthur Kanzee, secretary; Thomas P. Boyd, treasurer. 
ophy He reports the Folderol, Jerome White’s Felicia, Mrs. Buck’s Folly, and 
dele- Bil Judge’s Mabi all in the Naval patrol. The Folly, forsaking her name and 
peer spirit, is now most practical, serving as a floating office for the Coast Guard. 
tthe > At Vallejo, in spite of tremendous construction and repair activity, the 
n the channel is now open to yachts except at specified hours and during launch- 
ped ings. The volume of waterborne traffic there now suggests the East River, 
- New York, with mountains behind it. Mare Hollzer, secretary of the 
oph} allejo Y.C., announces the following officers for 1942: Antone Smith, Jr., 





MORE SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD! 


First of a distinguished line of modern patrol boats. Clean-lined, fast and 
capable, they are worthy products of Wheeler skill and craftsmanship. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD INC. * * * BROOKLYN N.Y 
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COAST GUARD 
For The Duration 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 








Seaworthy 
YACHT CHAIRS 


Styled to match the beauty of the 
finest boats, ““Gold Medal” marine 
chairs will stand the wear and 
tear of everyday use. Fold quickly 
and easily for compact stowage... 
add to the comfort of an evening 
spin or week-end cruise. 


See your marine equipment dealer 
for “Gold Medal” chairs, tables, 
stools and pilot seats. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE COMPANY 
1713 PACKARD AVE., RACINE, WIS. 
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Send for This New Catalog of 
Small Boat Equipment 


New from cover to cover — 
hundreds of items for out- 
board motors and small boats. 
New Combination Sets of 
hardware, paint, and other 
accessories offered complete 
in individual eentieins sttaie 
packages. Send 10 iene ia pes 
cents tocovercost age. Everything 


of handling and needed to hook upa 
mailing. Steering Wheel. 


OLUF MIKKELSEN 
391 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








PLASTIC 





WORK AND 
MONEY ON 
BOAT REPAIRS 





Handles like putty—hardens like wood! 





WOOD 


CAN SAVE YOU TIME, 














YACHTING 


commodore ; Claude Wilson, vice commodore; Leland 8. Martin, fleet 


captain; M. E. Mayfield, port captain; Marc Hollzer, recording secretary; 
J. E. Clarke, financial secretary and treasurer; Arthur Krause, measurer: 
Ray Galleguillo, fleet surgeon; Ellie J. Mullen, Leland 8. Martin, Wm, 
Vorweck, Dr. E. J. Casper and O. A. Cunningham, directors. 


> Jake Punnett is gone. On January 26th, 1942, in the early morning, he 
died of a heart attack while conversing with his physician. He went out 
with the tide, full ebb that midnight, leaving behind and around him as 
many friends as the sea has waves. Left behind, too, are the Monsoon, 
Harpoon, Rainbow, Dolphin, Hvide and Hussy, all of which he had owned 
and sailed in his time. He was the first commodore of the St. Francis Y.C,, 
a Cornishman and a man to know. He will be missed. 


> The Bonnie Dundee (first), now in the Navy, has been transferred to 
Monterey where she will be flagship of the coast patrol fleet in the new base 
there. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> At the annual meeting of the Lake Y.R.A., held at the Royal Hamilton 
Y.C., Hamilton, Ontario, on January 17th, thirteen member clubs were 
represented by delegates and proxies. It was decided to omit the Freeman 
Cup long distance race and the L.Y.R.A. regatta this coming season be- 
cause of war conditions. Invitations were withdrawn by the three member 
clubs which had wished to sponsor a regatta. It was suggested that an 
informal rendezvous might be arranged the latter part of July at some 
central place, possibly Presqu’Ile, Ontario, as an alternative. It is the in- 
tention, however, to hold the organization together through these trying 
times. All present officers were reélected for the 1942 season. They will 
carry on the necessary work of the organization until regattas can be 
resumed. 


> Chuck Bonnell, of the Royal Canadian Y.C., has been deconated by the 
British Government for bravery in action aboard a corvette in the Medi- 
terranean. 


> On February 5th, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle sponsored a 
Sportsman’s dinner, with awards for outstanding local performance in the 
various fields: horse shows, boxing, baseball, yachting, bowling, basketball, 
football and track. Philip Farnham, of the Rochester Y.C., was selected by 
ballot as the representative of yachting and was awarded a plaque for his 
outstanding performance in last season’s sailing. 


> Chester Miller, of the Nine Mile Point Y.C., has been elected commo- 
dore of the Snipe Class International Y.R.A. This class now has nearly 
4600 members and ten new fleets were organized last year. The “ Interna- 
tionals,’’ world series of the class, will be held on Lake St. Clair under the 
auspices of the Detroit Y.C., August 27th to 31st. Because of war condi- 


' tions, an effort will be made to provide local Snipes for the use of those who 


might find it impracticable to bring their own boats. 


> Commodore Bill Parker, of the Youngstown Y.C., has stated that he 
will welcome any salt water sailors who feel that inland lake sailing condi- 
tions would be preferred this season. The Youngstown Y.C.., at the westem 
end of the lake, offers safe anchorage in the Niagara River, two boat yards, 
easy access to Hamilton and Toronto, and active racing Saturdays and 
Sundays. The club has four Six-Metres, two Eight-Metres, one Ten-Metre 
and three “‘R’s’’ as well as a number of smaller sail boats and powel 
cruisers. It has been suggested that the salt water boys might like to leave 
their boats at Youngstown and “commute” week-ends. 


> The Rochester Y.C. also sends greetings and extends a cordial welcome 
to the salt water sailors who, perhaps, will feel that the discretion of sailing 
on inland waters is the better part of valor. 

The Rochester Y.C. held a dance at the clubhouse on Lincoln’s Birthday 
and turned the proceeds over to the Red Cross. 

Ted Pickering and Bill Barrows have sold their sloop Moosabee to Hov- 
ard Sharpe, of Buffalo. She will sail out of Youngstown. 


> The yacht clubs on Irondequoit Bay have a projected program for pie" 
to be built on the bay. They would be financed locally. Sailors of thst 
locality would find them a boon. 


> The Conesus Y.C. is sponsoring the Northern New York Comet ‘#” 
championship, to be held at Conesus Lake. The date has not yet been 
Four clubs are to send teams of five boats each. 
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‘EM 
SAILING 
TOO! 


KEEP YOURSELF FIT TO TAKE 
YOUR PLACE IN DEFENSE 


RELAX — 
GO BOATING! 


WE CARRY A STOCK OF 


CANOES DINGHIES 
OUTBOARDS SNIPES 
COMETS PENGUINS 
LIGHTNINGS SAILERS 


CAR TOP BOATS AND 
EVINRUDE OUTBOARD MOTORS 


BOAT SUPPLIES 


CORDAGE BLOCKS 
CLEATS PAINTS 
VARNISH LIGHTS 


SCREWS AND ITEMS 
GALORE, TOO NUMEROUS TO 
MENTION. WHY NOT SEND 
US YOUR LIST OF NEEDS? 


FREDERICK W. 


SCHNUR 


21 MURRAY STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

West of City Hall Open Evenings 
Telephone: WOrth 2—4680 
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HE number of 

“Stout Fella” 
sloops available for 
spring delivery will 
be decidedly lim- 
ited. We therefore 
suggest that orders 
should be placed 
with us in the very 
near future. 


Write for full details 


Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Bob Haynie 


> All indications point to as active a season on Lake Michigan for 1942 as 
before. Most of the clubs have gone on record in favor of a full racing sched- 
ule and, by the time this is in print, the schedule will have been completed 
with the usual difficulty — not enough week-ends to go around. 

The principal events have already been set, with the Chicago Y.C. 
Mackinac Race on July 18th; the Columbia Y.C. annual race to Michigan 
City on June 20th; the Jackson Park Y.C. race to Saugatuck on July 2nd 
or 3rd; and the Tri-State Race, which is run codperatively by the three 
clubs, on the Labor Day week-end. The Chicago Daily News Regatta will 
be sailed on August 23rd. 

The South Shore Y.C., of Milwaukee, will sail the race for the Queen’s 
Cup (which was presented by the late Walter Hull) from Milwaukee, 
probably to Lake Macatawa, over the Fourth of July week-end. This club 
and the Milwaukee Y.C. will have a full schedule which will include their 
city’s Mid-Summer Festival on July 12th and the “ Milwaukee Journal’s”’ 
Annual Regatta on August Ist and 2nd. 

The Star Class will hold the limelight on Lake Michigan this summer. 
The International championship series will be held at Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Y.C., August 24th to 29th. The Sheridan Shore Y.C. 
has scheduled its annual race week for August 17th to 22nd, so the crews 
in this class are guaranteed two of the finest weeks of racing possible in the 
clear, drinkable, tideless and calmless waters of Lake Michigan (adv.). 

This, also, is the year for the Richardson series in Class R which, accord- 
ing to rotation, is due to be sailed at Chicago. Some thought is being given 
to conducting these races with crews from the several Lakes sailing in 
yachts furnished by the host association, rather than shipping yachts, but 
this will be decided at the meeting of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes. 

From present indications, the Barthel Trophy series will be held at 
Detroit this year. 


> Plans, which will appear in detail in the near future, are being prepared 
whereby yachtsmen will have the opportunity of being of direct assistance 
to the Navy. Briefly, the idea is that yachts will, on definitely scheduled 
days, take out a number of midshipmen in training at various schools and 
so give them some practical experience in seamanship. This is good and 
sufficient reason for the owner to put the yacht in commission, as every 
yacht available will be needed for this purpose. 


> The recent comments of the Editor suggesting that Eastern yachts- 
men bring their yachts to the Lakes this summer seemed to give the im- 
pression that Lake Huron was the goal. True, the Port Huron-Mackinac 
Race is a real affair and cruising in the North Channel and Georgian Bay 
can hardly be beaten. But we might point out that the Chicago-Mackinac 
Race is considered something of a sporting proposition and Lake Michigan, 
with Green Bay, offers some rather nice cruising. 


> The Chicago Y.C. Coast Guard Auxiliary has a class of over fifty mem- 
bers enrolled in a course of navigation and seamanship, as prepared by the 
Coast Guard Institute, with classes being held once a week. Byron Willis 
is the instructor. 

The Sheridan Shore Y.C. Auxiliary is also taking this course, and the 
auxiliary at Escanaba is getting started. It is an excellent course and will 
be invaluable to those who take the work seriously. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> The yachting horizon for 1942, so far as small boating is concerned, 
seems to be brightening over these waters. Sunrise, along in June, may see 
considerable competitive sailing under way, with scores of powered craft — 
under 30 feet, to be sure —scudding round Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds as well as in upper Buzzards and lower Cape Cod Bays. Unless 
something intervenes in the meantime, all the clubs will be starting familiar 
schedules, with the larger organizations offering the usual open events 
but lacking sizable craft. 


> The only feature event to go by the board because of the war is the nine- 
teenth National Women’s Sailing Championship, which the Beverly Y.C. 
was to have held at Marion early in September. Mrs. Willis D. Wood, 
president of the women’s organization, has notified the Beverly officials 
that the women and girls will be far too busy with relief and defense work 
to take time out for even a few days of racing. It will be the first time the 
championship for the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams tankard has been called 
off since it was launched by the writer, at Hull, back in 1924. 
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Sunshine 
and 
Salt Brine 


CANNOT CRACK 
THIS TENDER 
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e@ Lasn it on deck, or tow it 
astern—this dinghy can’t shrink, 
swell. No caulking, no bailing, 
for years of use. 

An Old Town Dinghy is made 
of tough wooden planking cov- 
ered with a water-tight sheath of 
canvas. Perfect for ship-to-shore 
service. Braced to take an out- 
board. Inexpensive to buy and 
to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows Old Town 
Dinghies for every purpose. Also ca- 
noes, outboard boats, sailboats and 
rowboats. Write today. Address Old 
Town Canoe Company, 853 Main St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 











GREAT LAKES EARLY BIRDS 
— fit out at TRUSCOTT yards — 


Here you'll find the facilities and skill to put your craft in the tip-top 
shape that helps so much toward an early start an enjoyable season. 


COMPLETE MARINE SERVICE 
* SAIL & POWER BOATS BUILT — to your order 
* STORAGE — Outside and Inside 
* REPAIRS — By Factory Trained Men 
* OUTFITTING 


Moderate rates & Inquiries invited 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. st. sosepn, micu. 











HALL-SCOTT 


The outstanding record of performance of Hall-Scott engines with 
the long 





the armed forces is warranty of maximum service... 
record of economy in commercial vessels and pleasure craft is 
sound evidence of minimum operating cost. You can always expect 
top performance from Hall-Scott engines because they are built 
of the best .. . to last! 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY ¢ 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N.Y. 











CLEAN- FLO Fresh Water 
COOLERS 


Adaptable to all boats and power 
plants. Protects engine and improves 
its efficiency. Thermostatic control 
available. 


WALTER Marine Gears 


Reduction Transfer Speed-up 


Ask your dealer or write for 
descriptive circulars 


G. WALTER MACHINE COMPANY 
84 CAMBRIDGE AVENUE JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 





























THE 
ORIGINAL 
LINE OF 
“SANDS” QUALITY 
MARINE PLUMBING 
- FIXTURES . 


NOW MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn, 




















YACHTING 


> The district title events on both sides of Cape Cod will be run, with the 
women’s races on the south side for the Prosser Cup and, on the north, for 
the Hills Trophy. Both sections will hold junior championships for the 
Cumming Cup and for the Finlay Bowl. 


p> At its meeting in January, the executive committee of the Southern 
Massachusetts Y.R.A. established officially the Wianno Senior Class Com- 
mittee to handle the championships for the Albert T. Gifford Cup. It is ex- 
pected that the title event this year will be held either at Wianno or at 
Hyannis. The committee is made up of Mr. Gifford as chairman; John W, 
Horner, of Wianno and New York; Allan Priddy, of Bass River and Brook- 
line, Mass.; Thayer Syme, of Lewis Bay and Greenwich, Conn.; A. Harold 
Castonguay, of Hyannis, and Miss Dorothy Winship, of Hyannis Port and 
New York. 


> Members of the Woods Hole Y.C., whose station occupies government 
property on Great Harbor, will not be surprised if the federal authorities 
take over before the season opens. The motor-sailer Gosling III, which 
Reid built at Winthrop four years ago for Commodore Geoffrey G. Whit- 
ney, of Milton, Mass., has been acquired by the Navy. Both the Woods 
Hole Y.C. and its neighbor at Quissett will race their Herreshoff 12’s and 
Beetle cats but will probably leave their “‘S”’ boats under the covers. 


>» New Bedford and Fairhaven continue to be centers of both building and 
outfitting, with scores of skilled workmen putting in overtime at the five 
yards, mostly for the government. The fleet of 104’ hospital boats at Palmer 
Scott’s and Casey’s is well under way, and both yards are being cleared 
for other defense construction. 

At Peirce & Kilburn’s, the 64’ ketch owned by the late James E. Whitin, 
of Whitinsville, Mass., and the 87’ cruiser Lochinvar, originally the Sea 
Sails III, owned by former Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, are being 
overhauled. Similar work is being performed at Kelley’s on Floyd E. Row- 
land’s cruiser Radiant, formerly Nereid. All three are headed for Naval 
service. 


> Commodore A. Russell Pierce, Jr., of the New Bedford Y.C., thinks 
that there will be plenty of races for Herreshoff 12’s and Beetle Cats at 
Padanaram, no matter what happens. He is not quite so optimistic about 
other club events and it begins to look as if the annual race round Block 
Island for the Whalemen’s Trophy and, perhaps, the Casey Cup race which 
usually inaugurates the season on Memorial Day, would be shelved. 


> Zephyrs ... Year ’round members of the Stage Harbor Y.C. and 
Chatham Y.C. have been assisting the Chatham Sea Scouts in their train- 
ing on board the scout ship Monomoy. . . . A revival of their old time 
breakfast races, that were usually topped off with coffee and clam cakes, 
is being advocated by members of the Duxbury Y.C., where competitive 
sailing is held only on the last of the flood and the first of the ebb, often an 
early morning affair... . Mrs. A. Felix du Pont, Jr., formerly Miss 
Eleanor Hoyt, one of the most talented women skippers of the Beverly 
Y.C., was elected second vice president of the National Women’s Sailing 
Association. Mrs. du Pont’s mother, Mrs. Katherine Hoyt, was one of the 
first trustees of the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Trophy. 
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Some of the 38-foot cabin picket boats for the Coast Guard’s inshore patro!, under 
construction at the Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda, New York. 
Richardson’s productive capacity is devoted entirely to war work at this time 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


» We've got a new dinghy racing rule here: “Bring your own sugar.” 
How come? Well, it’s this way. This winter the Narragansett Bay Chapter 
of the N.A.D.A. is doing its serious racing at the Edgewood Y.C. After 
a couple of hours out on the briny (if you believe all you hear about bay 
pollution you can read “oily” for “briny” but it isn’t as bad as that) 
deep, that big pot of hot coffee that Mrs. Sampson, the steward’s wife, 
trots out into the club lounge is pretty popular. 

Now, George and Mrs. George live right there in the clubhouse. As the 
club doesn’t boast a restaurant, they can get sugar only for their own home 
use and, as they generally order grub by telephone, it’s no surprise to Mrs. 
to find that, instead of the sugar she ordered, all she gets is “‘We can let 
you have some tomorrow.”’ Sometimes ‘‘tomorrow”’ doesn’t come, so 
neither does the sugar. 

So, one Sunday, when about twenty men and women lounged around 
the table, all holding their coffee cups at attention, little Mrs. Moses had 
anidea, and spread it. Sez she: “It’s a shame for us to expect Mrs. Sampson 
to get sugar for our coffee when she can’t get it for her own any easier than 
we can. So, next Sunday, all you folks who keep house bring some and 
(afterthought) it won’t hurt you bachelors to invade a grocery store and 
buy some, too.”’ 


p Also, the dinghy skippers have gone moral. No more rubbing gunwales 
in crowded starts, no more jibing in a jam at the turn and swatting the 
skipper of the nearest boat with your main boom and getting away with 
it. Every infraction of the N.A.Y.R.U. racing rules has got to be protested. 
If a feller don’t protest when he oughter, he’ll get protested for not pro- 
testing. It takes two hours to sail the races and another hour or longer to 
settle the protests after the boats are ashore and housed. 


> With an enrollment of about 150 and an average attendance of 120 at 
the elementary pilotage course of the Narragansett Bay Power Squadron, 
49 (eight of them women) took the examination in Providence and 35 
men and eight women passed. Eight others, who could not attend the ex- 


amination, took theirs with the class at Fall River. By the time this gets - 


into print, there’ll be a class under way at Newport. It takes a lot of ex- 
plaining to convince people that all the Squadron wants to do is to teach 
navigation and seamanship and that it doesn’t cost the scholars anything 
unless they want to join a squadron after they’ve qualified. Then, of course, 
they’re expected to pay dues as in any other club. 


> Had a pretty good meeting at the Newport Y.C. February 6th — 
about 50 there. Might call it an all-purpose meeting for one of the squadron 
members, Asa Hoxie, who’s a civilian defense head, got a list of a lot of 
boats that might come handy in case it became necessary to get the New- 
port population to safer places. ‘‘Doc’’ Cob, past commander of the Squad- 
ton, told them all about the organization and what it does; I had a few 
unkind words to say about the fact that there was no flotilla of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary in Narragansett Bay and there ought to be; and Lieut. 
Commander H. A. Calahan (he of the series of “Learning To” books) 


was inveigled into making a speech that was a corker, viewed from several 
different angles. 


> Short Ends. . . . Otto Seidner, ex-commodore of the Westerly Y.C., 
is busy promoting organization of Coast Guard Auxiliary units in all parts 
of the State. Westerly was organized several months ago. Since getting a 
captain’s commission, Commodore Seidner has been given charge in 
Rhode Island. Charlie Scott, owner of Caroline of the Barrington Y.C. 
fleet, is heading the movement to organize a flotilla in the upper section 
ofthe Bay. . . . Bud Benson says he is partial to a short name for a 
boat, so he’s going to change his from Gooseberry Island to Miantonoma. 
She was the Gooseberry Island Fishing Club’s launch until the 1938 hur- 


time washed the clubhouse away. ... That 42’ fishing boat that 
Charles Joslin built at Point Judith last winter and named Rose has been 
wld to Morris Griffin, of Narragansett. . . . Arthur Stanley, Jr., of Hope 


Valley, built a 46’ by 14’ dragger, drawing about 5’ 6”, at Hope Valley, 
and trucked her to Galilee, at Point Jude, where she was launched. . . . 
les B. Westcoot, at Point Jude, has another good sized fisherman 
Neatly finished. . . . Albert Lemos, at Riverside, who launched the 101’ 
dragger for the Atlantic Navigation Co. a couple of months ago, is starting 
‘another on the same lines. However, she is lengthened out to 107’ by 
Spacing the frames 114” further apart. The first boat was Caritas (Portu- 
guese for “‘charity”) and this one is to be named Hope; a third one, if she 
8 built, will be Faith. . . . Arnold Shaw, at Riverside, has a 26’ by 8’ 
g and party boat for Gus Menzel well enough along to promise a 
unching in time for the spring fishing: She has a short trunk cabin with 
Wo transom berths, toilet, and galley, and a long cockpit with a fish well 
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MARBLEHEAD 


> U. $ PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


FAST — SMOOTH — SLIPPERY — STAYS CLEAN 
INCREASES SPEED — SAVES FUEL 


NOT A COPPER PAINT — NO FREE COPPER OR GALVANIC ACTION 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling Burgess, John G. Alden, Frank 
C. Paine, Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many others. 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A/ 
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utboard Motor Boats $48 and up. The TVT Mod- 
el with compressed — and full length 
spray railsis a superior product. Dry, safe, seaworthy 
and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 18 feet long. 


the World 











Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


Cc AT ALOG CANOES, ROW BOATS and nine Es | 






Built and designed especially for use with light 


weight outboard motors. 
|] SEVEN MOST POPULAR 
FREE! ““tittew: 


12 ft. OLYMPIC 1 
saver $48 
Please state the kind of —_~ 3$ t oor NAL 3 
i hich int e 18 ft. SEA GULL 
in which you are interes i$ ft tlaMTMina $28 
Two Large Factories These boats are complete, with sail, 


mast, ri 


gq 
4 
5 
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at prices quoted above 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (120) 
212 Ann St. (Write to 112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) ind, New York 
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Used by 
U. S. NAVY — on P. T. Boats 
U. S. ARMY — on new Rescue Boats 
The BRITISH — on new Vospers 


Ca) 


Copenoyo 


PORE Meant Cerra bagsnrns OO” 


—=-— 


for fast, friction-free hulls 
and resistance to wear. 


At better yards and dealers. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. 


238 West 44th Street New York City 
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The Boat for YOU in $2! 
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58 Custom-Built models. 


Offered with sacle pawl ay ag shed 


ortwin motors. . formance and seaworthi- 
: = up to 41 m. p. ness. Highest quality. 
% 24'6” OVERNITER. Seats Six. Sleeps Two. All custom-built. 


AMERICA’S QUALITY BOATS 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


KKKKKKKK 


MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


tO 


635 RIVER ROAD 
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ELASTIC SEAM Compesirion 2 ELASTIC CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 









KUHLS PRODUCTS 
roast IT The’ bid ease SEAMLAST 
tastic—They Travele 
The 7 Seas for the past SLASTIC SEAM PAINT 
53 Years, Taking Every 
Extreme Condition In Aeserp chy Seam 
Thr Sie Reger LIQUID MARINE GLUE 
a ica 


Sun—Sub Zero Weather, | Write For Booklet “/nstructive Boat Chart’ 


ie ec | H.B.FRED KUHLS 


Or Driving Rain. 
—Use KUHLS— 65™ ST. & 3° AVE. SNS BROOKLYN, N.Y.: 


ELASTIC TROWELAST 


LASTE CANVAS CEMENT 
ELASTIC BRUSHLAST 
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O-MAK-IT 
KAYAKS, ROWBOATS, DINGHIES, INBOARDS, OUTBOARDS, RUNABOUTS 
Cat-to-fit for quick assembly. Everything complete plus Illus. Instructions. 
No Experience Necessary. Simple as A-B-C. Thousands of Satisfied 
Builders, Enjoy building own in evenings. 
SEND be POSTAGE (COIN) TODAY 
For Money-Saving Illus. Catalogs showing all latest ‘42 Models of 
Lightweight Marine Plywood. Largest selection we ever offered. 
wr 42 _r a} 8) S MADDE er 


Latest aor # Aquamoeie ey 
, F 0, ON 


Cat-to-fit, Desi; for Auto- 
Enclosed find 10¢. (coin). Send all Illustrated Booklets at once. 
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YACHTING 


in the forward end. She has a 45 hp. Red Wing, and will carry a staysajj 
and trysail rig. She is built for bay fishing. 


> Herreshoff has recently sold one of the 12’ 6” water line knockaboutg 
to be shipped to Marblehead, and Bill Dyer has shipped a 10’ Class D dink 
to Chicago. . . . Charles Walker has sold his cabin launch Whatofit to 
Joseph Beudry. . . . Henry F. Collins has bought Amos Brown’s cabin 
launch Marie Ann. . . . There’s a 26-footer being built at Worcester to be 
trucked to Allie Saunders’ yard, at Wickford, soon. The owner had one 
nearly built a year ago but the shop caught fire and so did the boat. . , . 
Francis Couture has bought the 24’ raised deck boat Honey II from Alfred 
Clapham. . . . Gull, a 42’ cruiser, has been bought by Joseph Galinus, 
of Newport. The boat hails from Rappahannock, Va., and was owned by 
A. G. Wilkinson. . . . We’re preaching the doctrine of put your boat in 
commission this season. . . . One owner says: “Sure. I can go to Potter's 
Cove, anyway.” .:. Another says: ‘Sure. If I have to keep her at her 
mooring in Bristol Harbor, I can sleep aboard when I want to anyway,” 

. Hanson, at Wakefield, has a 28’ sport fisherman for Dr. Fogarty, of 
Worcester, planked and ready for decking. . . . So far, there have been 
no restrictions on navigating Point Judith Pond or Block Island Sound, 
so the owners who summer at Hanson’s can go yachting ‘‘as usual.’ 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By R. J. Krantz 


> Yachtsmen of the Pacific Northwest are finding that wartime regula- 
tions and circumstances are limiting their boating activities, check-ups 
continuously being made of all vessels and certain waters forbidden to all 
craft. Also, anti-submarine nets are a hazard. The Coast Guard Auxiliary 
has taken many yachts of this district into its fleet, along with many of 
the yacht owners. 

It appears that sailing yachts will have an opportunity to sail more or 
less as usual on non-strategic waters; in fact, it would seem that sail yachts 
will be in position to race and sail on local waters with more freedom than 
is enjoyed by the power yachts. This is due to the fact that many haunts 
of the power yachtsmen have been closed to all but military or naval 
navigation. 

The Pacific International Yachting Association regatta probably will 
not be held in 1942, according to Roy W. Corbett, chairman of the P.1.Y.A: 
however, a meeting of this group will be held in March when a final decision 
is to be reached. 

The International Cruiser Race, outstanding power yacht contest, has 
not been officially canceled but early in the year its fate appeared dubious. 
Complications arise when boats pass from United States waters to those oi 
Canada. 


> Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect, is ‘doing absolutely nothing but 
government and related work” at present. He mentioned the construction 
of a new 32’ V-bottom airplane service boat by A. D. Lester, of the Franek 
shipyard, Seattle, for the Boeing Airplane Co. She is an open cockpit type. 
She will be driven at a fast clip by a pair of Chrysler Royal Eight marine 
engines. 

Another interesting job of Monk design is a 30’ tunnel stern skiff-like 





' Roser 
At the speakers’ table at the recent Gulf Oil Corporation Hall of Fame Luncheo 
in New York. Eighty motor boat racing drivers and their wives attended 
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il @ boat under construction early in February at the Grandy Boat Company, 
Seattle, for Alaskan service with the Siems-Drake-Puget Sound Company. 
A Chrysler Crown with 5:1 reduction gears will give good towing ability. 


k p News of Chris-Craft, according to Motor Boat Marina, is that J. C. 
to @ Falkenhagen, Everett, and Walter R. Groshong, Seattle, have each 
in # purchased 32’ models with 130 hp. motors, while John Michael, Seattle 
© HB outboard driver, has taken delivery of a new 30’ Chris-Craft with 95 hp. 
1¢ [i Spiro Babich, purse seine fisherman of Gig Harbor, Wash., has a new 17’ 
; runabout with 60 hp. engine. Walter Erickson, Seattle, das acquired a 
od 9 Chris-Craft runabout, a 16’ special with 60 hp. H. Brandes, Everett, and 
8, f Louis Widing, Seattle, are two new owners of 25’ Chris-Craft cruisers, both 
yy H with 95 hp. power plants. Captain Fred E. Lewis, former owner of the 
in 134’ Diesel cruiser Stranger, has purchased a 26’ semi-enclosed cruiser with 
's #130 hp. for use in British Columbia. H. Kingston Mills, Seattle, has taken 
er M delivery of a 26’ boat with a 95 hp. motor. 
‘g The Nakat Packing Co. has bought two 26’ Chris-Craft cruisers with 130 
of #@ hp. engines for Alaska salmon cannery duties, and the Copper River 
en [% Packing Co. has purchased one for similar work in western Alaska. The 
il, JJ game commission of the State of Washington is using a 26’ semi-enclosed 
Chris-Craft cruiser with 130 hp. engine on Lake Chelan, in connection with 
stocking remote streams with young fish and feeding starving deer along 
the lake shores in winter. 


> Malcolm L. McKeen, Seattle, now skippers the 34’ Grandy-built 

cruiser Fish Tales, formerly owned by the late Ernest G. Riebe. Both 

McKeen and Fish Tales are now serving with the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
la- [i Seattle. Sale of the boat was announced by Washington Boat Works. This 
ps i yard was scheduled to launch two new 52’ patrol boats for the Coast 
all # Guard before March. This yard has the new 1942 model of the Owens 
ary #30’ cruiser on display. 


> Zipper, Charles Hickling’s Penguin, won the Pacific Marine Supply 
‘or [i Co. trophy race of the Seattle Penguin Fleet February Ist, on Portage Bay, 
hts #& Seattle. 


nts ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


A.; J— >» Athletic associations at several colleges have hinted at intercollegiate 
baseball throughout the summer of 1942, so why not dinghy racing and 
other forms of college sailing? The executive committee of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
has § is giving serious consideration to a regular summer dinghy racing schedule 
and there are some who wish the McMillan Cup series to be sailed as usual. 
Similar plans are under discussion by the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. 


> A new wrinkle in college yachting was tried out during the Pacific 
but fi Coast I.C.Y.R.A. first annual dinghy championships, at Newport Harbor, 


tion On December 29th. In addition to drawing boats for each race, the com- 
nck i mittee instituted a minimum weight requirement for crews. If the weight 
ype. [i of the crew did not reach the minimum of 325 pounds, the boat had to carry 
rine i Weight to make up the differenee. The experiment is intended to reduce 
the handicap of a pair of huskies sailing a dinghy in zephyr conditions 
-like 


Or, vice versa, equalize things in the case of two flyweights trying to keep 
a boat on her bottom in a gale. 















> At the Coast Guard Academy, the new officers of the Boat Club are 
Commodore Ernest H. Burt, ’43, succeeding Ensign Austin C. Wagner; 


Vice Commodore N. M. Barlow, ’44, and Kenneth E. Webb, ’43, sailing 
team manager. 


> Both of the new members of the I.C.Y.R.A. will have the nucleus of 
dinghy fleets this spring. Members of the Stevens Y.C. are building two 
Penguin dinghies in the college workshops and expect to have them sailing 
in the early spring on Eastchester Bay, off the City Island Y.C. Four 
Penguins are building at Annapolis for the Haverford Nautical Club which 
been granted facilities for racing and storage at the Philadelphia 
thian Y.C. anchorage on the Delaware. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. has adopted an entry fee for its major regattas. The 
¢vents for which an entry fee of $2.00 must accompany the entry blanks 
ate the district associate member championships, Coast Guard Bowl 
(New England championship), Middle Atlantic Member Championship, 
—_— Trophy (Eastern intercollegiates), Morss Trophy (national cham- 
Plonship), Boston Dinghy Club Cup, and Schell Trophy regatta. 


* With the graduation of the Class of 1942 at Annapolis, Navy has elected 
obert M. Kunhardt as team captain, Leslie R. Heselton, manager, and 
tard W. Moulton, cruising representative. 
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'Y Motor Boats 


... tailored to the 


needs of the world 





HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Builders of Commercial Motor Boats 











The CASEY 45-footer 








Cutter or Yaw! Rig 











In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an | 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- | 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the | 
CASEY 45-footer is arranged with a large galley | 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, | 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- | 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- | 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats | 
Or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 

| 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. | 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED | 
FOR SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES | 








“ALLONS,” THEO. H. CLARK 


From Newfoundland to Peru . . . 
From Coast to Coast. . . . In far 
away New Zealand and Australia. 
. . . In fleet Championships, in 
Sectional Championships. . . 
Yes, even in International Cham- 
pionships our sails have proven 
that extra power — the power that 
wins — that can be built into 
racing sails. We are justly proud of 
our long list. . . . of Stars, Com- 
ets, Snipes, “S” Class and larger 
Yachts . . . whose owners con- 
sistently reorder Larsen Sails for 
their top rank racing craft. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 
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America’s most 
outstanding motor boats in design, 
construction and performance 

32-FT. SEA SKIFF 


Although at present en- 
gaged in production of 
combat and defense craft, 
we invite yachtsmen in- 
terested in better type of 
custom work to consult 
us on plans for their new 
craft. We specialize in 
the designing and build- 
ing of fast, able, sea- 
going craft for the 
discriminating buyer. 


Hubert S. Johnson, Boat Manufacturer 
Bay Head, N. J. 














HORNS-—-WHISTLES-SIRENS 


FOR ALL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


CLARK COOPERCO. © 


Electro-Phonic powerful 





air horn supplies its own 
compressed air 





Types and sizes for every 
marine requirement 





Diesel Engine Safety 
Controls: Oil Pressure- 
Water Temperature 


CLARK COOPER CO. ARE COOPER CO. 
Palmyra, N. J. BULLETIN EP 138 D 














COMET and LIGHTNING WINNERS 


are built by Skaneateles 


Exclusive Skaneateles con- 
struction features make a 
difference! Get yours to 
start the new season. No 
sacrifice of Skaneateles 
standards in materials, 
workmanship or construc- 
tion. Boats in stock, ready 
for delivery. Write for 
literature, prices. 


Fine Boats Since 1893 


sles construction BOX 2 SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


Complete Line of 


INCANDESCENT and ARC 
SEARCHLIGHTS and 


FLOODLIGHTS 











Send for free catalogs 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























YACHTING 


> Allan L. Priddy, ’43, has been elected commodore of the Dartmouth 
Corinthian Y.C. His right hand man will be Vice Commodore Eyjj 
Mosbacher, Jr., ’43, while the other new Dartmouth officers are W. Arthur 
Staub, ’45, secretary; Frank Bousquet, ’45, treasurer; Alden Taylor, ’43 
boatswain; Robert Wight, ’43, McMillan Cup committee; Warner M. 
Willcox, ’43, dinghy committee; and John Walton, ’43, cruising committee. 


> The Northeastern University Y.C. has reélected F. Thayer Richardson 
’44, as commodore, while John F. O’Toole was chosen the new vice-com. 
modore. Lewis H. Bacon, 3rd, continues as secretary-treasurer, with John 
Henshaw as his assistant. The club’s executive committee consists of John 
H. Bodge, John J. Kelley, Paul H. Mayo, Fred Deyo, Jr., Nicholas Kenney 
and Herbert F. Willey. 4 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The 76th annual meeting of the Boston Y.C. held at the Rowe’s Wharf 
Station, with a big turnout on deck, also held the cheery promise of an 
active yachting season. The main theme of the speakers was that the 
Navy and Coast Guard are encouraging yachting this summer, with 
some restrictions, of course. Commodore Donald M. Gardner, Vice Com- 
modore A. Devereaux Chesterton, Secretary Blake H. Cooley and Treas. 
urer Schuyler Dillon were reélected, while Richard D. McMullan was 
voted in as rear commodore. The executive committee includes Robert 
E. Dillon, Gerald Harrison, Albert T. Gould and C. Adrian Sawyer, Jr. 


> Harold T. N. Smith, now in charge of the North Shore Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, succeeds Herbert A. (“Burt’’) MacInnis as chairman of the 
race committee. As a tribute to 30 years of faithful service, MacInnis was 
voted an honorary membership. The club membership showed 311 men- 
bers against 301 in 1941. Commodore Gardner pointed out that all boat 
owners must have identification cards this season but that their families or 
guests need not. 


> The Boston Y.C. plans to carry on sailing with its small boat races at 
the City Point Station and the cruise rendezvous. The “‘overnight’’ races 
for the large cruising boats will be held, over a shortened course, from sun- 
rise to sunset. Marblehead will see more small boat activity by this club 
next summer. 

The Dog Watch meetings got under way on the first Monday of Febru- 
ary with Chief Quartermaster John Burke, U.S.N. (Ret.), as the guest 
speaker. The Navy has charge of the series, so instructions may be given 
to yachtsmen. 


> Yachtsmen have been doing a whale of job in the Coast Guard Auxl- 
iary, out day and night in all kinds of weather on crash boats and power 
cruisers. Breaking ice out on the water at night is a new experience to the 
summertime yachtsman. 


> While no definite plans have been made so far in regard to Marblehead 
Race Week, things are looking up for Quincy Bay Race Week. Ex-Con- 
modore Paul J. Ryan, of the Wollaston Y.C., was elected president of the 
Quincy Bay Race Week Association at the recent annual meeting. Ex- 
Commodore Manuel M. Prada, of the Squantum Y.C., was named 
vice president. Other 1942 officers are: treasurer, Kenneth Yoerger, Town 
River Y.C.; secretary, Thomas M. Sheehan, Squantum Y.C. 


> Commodore Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., was reélected to the helm of the 
Corinthian Y.C. at the annual meeting. The other 1942 officers inclule 
Vice Commodore Harry N. Bloomfield, Rear Commodore George \ 
Stevens and Secretary Hosmer A. Johnson. 


> Commodore John E. Murphy, a popular owner-skipper in the Indian 
Class, was reélected to the tiller of the South Boston Y.C., along with 
Vice Commodore Thomas Watson. Charles Gibbons, who has previously 
served as a trustee, was elected rear commodore. Arthur McGarry and 
Herbert Donovan were renamed chairman and secretary, respectively, ° 
the race committee, while James Lee and D. William McGilvray # 
trustees. 


> The Navy awarded its high honor ““E”’ pennant, for excellence, to the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc., Quincy, in recognition of “ outstanding 
results in the production of ships vital to the war effort.’’ The Quincy yard, 
noted before the war as the builder of some of America’s best know? 
racing and luxury yachts, is one of 19 shipyards selected as first winner®” 
the Navy’s new shipbuilding competition involving some 150 yards 4 

parts of the country. 
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MARCH, 1942 
NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


p Scripps Motor Company, of Detroit, in answer to insistent demand 
for advances in engineering to increase production of war goods, has re- 
cently announced the appointment of William Taylor to the office of Chief 
Engineer. Mr. Taylor is widely recognized for his pioneering of sound 
engineering practices in the marine engine production field. During an 
extended period of previous association with Scripps he was responsible 
for many successful innovations which have since been universally em- 
ployed in the marine engine as well as the aviation and automotive fields. 

Mr. Taylor was associated with Scripps from 1920 to 1930. Since then 
he has served as consultant with many firms in the engine field. He now 
returns to Scripps to devote his still wider experience to Scripps clients 
and their concerted war production efforts, the benefits of which will, of 
course, eventually be passed on to the boating public. 


p Oluf Mikkelsen, of 393 Fourth Avenue, New York City, a leading dis- 
tributor of outboard motors, small boats, and equipment, has just an- 
nounced the publication of an entirely new 1942 catalog. This will be one 
of the few new marine catalogs published this year. 

Although some of the usual items are missing, or, at best, scarce, Mr. 
Mikkelsen feels that it is particularly important to keep boating going 
ahead this year. As the foreword to the catalog states: ‘‘ Americans every- 
where are working harder and longer — gladly and willingly. But in spare 
hours this great nation of outdoor enthusiasts will still want to go fishing, 
swimming, camping and boating, all grand sports that contribute to morale, 
health, and zest. Boating sends a fellow back to his job with a new zip — 
a new ‘come on let’s go’.”’ 


> The H. M. Harper Company, of Chicago, has recently issued a handy 
new guide to specifying and purchasing non-ferrous and stainless steel 
bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, washers, and accessories. This 1942 reference 
book is devoted entirely to fastenings of brass, bronze, Everdur, Monel, 
and stainless steel and contains tables of weights, chemical properties, 
mechanical properties, and standard dimensions. About 4320 items carried 
in stock by the Harper Company are listed. 

Also described are many special items manufactured to order. Copies 


of the 80-page book may be obtained by addressing the H. M. Harper Co., 
2640 Fletcher Street, Chicago. 


> At the annual meeting of the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, held in New York in January, the following officers were 
reélected to serve during 1942: President, Henry R. Sutphen, of Elco; first 
vice president, George W. Codrington, Cleveland Diesel Division, General 
Motors; second vice president, Alfred E. Luders, Luders Marine Construc- 
tion; third vice president, J. Stern, Evinrude; treasurer, Everett E. Palmer, 
Palmer Engines. The executive committee, class of 1944, was elected as 
follows: Mr. Sutphen, Mr. Codrington, Charles A. Herrmann, of the 
Charles Hermann Boat Company; Addison F. Vars, of the Sterling Engine 
Company, and William G. Wood, of Consolidated Shipbuilding Company. 





An interesting cut away photograph of Gray Marine Engine cylinder blocks 
showing how water circulation is provided all around and in between every 
cylinder bore, Complete water jacketing is also provided around every valve 
Seat. Individual porting, extensively licensed in the industrial field, but 
exclusive with Gray in the marine field, is also shown here 
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CALLED FOR SERVICE ALOFT AND AFLOAT... 


+ 
For months prior to Pea 
Waterproof WELDWOOD wen 
Today, We ave total wat .-- an 
tically out total production. 


So the Waterproof WELDWOOD you wanted for that 
new dinghy, bulkhead of cabin, may, therefore, not be 
available. It may €veth now be doing its bit in a mine- 
sweeper, plane of PT boat. 


Remembering that it was your confidence that helped 
h the leadership of Waterproof WELDWOOD 
in the boat building field, we're truly sorry that we may 
not be able to fill yout order. Some day we llonce again - 
beable to setve you. In the meantime, We are proud to be 
serving Uncle Sam... and will not forget 904” sacrifice. 
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9 shoulda used “NOSKID" deck paint 


Why tolerate slippery decks? They are entirely unnecessary. 
International NOSKID Deck Paint, used in place of conven- 





pis sh tional deck paint, assures a secure footing at all times, even with 
Photograph of ‘‘NOSKID”’ 





Sassen” Sekt avamuiies wet sneakers or bare feet. NOSKID is in no way abrasive. 
‘face that will grip a eT : 3 

——" You can lounge on it in bathing trunks with perfect comfort. 
NOSKID affords the same protection to canvas, wood and metal 

mm decks as the finest conventional paints. It is just as easy to apply 

, over new work or old decks. Available in all usual deck colors 

In contrast note the smooth used by U. S. Army, Navy and Coast Guard. Write for circular. 

surface of conventional deck 

paint. It’s bound to be slip- 

bery. 
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International Paint Company. Inc. M ARINES€ PAINTS 


International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 
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ing new air pilots apd 
air coastal patrols. 
in an emergency re 


more, Maryland and 


Dodge Boat and Plane! 





\Séhtes Coverninent.§ we Chie ourselves 


adequately prepared to meet our new 
wartime duties. For example, 1942 


ing; “Dolphin” and “Petrel” Engines 
will do their part to win this, war. 
x x And more, we care better pre- 
pared to. do-otr ‘duty not only to our 


nds our vastly-improved facilities | bs seotintry but to our industrial and 


roducing three times the, yolume of 


y a: ever -t produced etore i in our 


VER this i is not enough; and 
we = age expect du ring she course 
of the year to make greater contribu- 


, tions by multiplying this production 


to greater heights. “Admiral?” “Vik- 


cas ll 
pe 


STERLING ENG 


marine customers when peacetime 
business returns. The benefits of our 
many improvements in engine design 
and methods of manufacture will out- 
last the war. They*ll contribute to our 
servipg-you in peacetime as design- 


“ers and builders of modern engines. 


& ‘Powered with two Sterling Petrel engines, these fast boats are ready for immediate action on picket or rescue service, 


Pd York City, 900 Chena “BUFFA LO, NEW YORK 





